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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

No.  DCXLII.  New  Sebibs,  June  1,  1920. 


NOVISSIMA  VEEBA.— (VI.). 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  relations  between  the  Three  Great 
Powers  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  not  only  anomalous  and 
confusing,  but  they  show  the  impotence  of  the  Covenant  for 
all  effective  purposes.  The  Powers  refer  a  mandate  to  the  League 
—which  naturally  refuses  it,  as  having  neither  authority,  nor 
arms,  nor  means.  The  Three  and  the  League  are  really  the 
same  body  under  different  names ;  but  they  act  as  if  they  were 
rival  and  even  unfriendly  Powers.  The  Three  have  great  armies 
in  the  field  and  great  nations  in  their  hands.  The  League  has 
nothing  hut  costly  officials,  commissions,  and  resolutions.  To 
protect  a  siiiall  State  it  has  no  more  real  power  than  the  Society 
for  Protection  of  Women  and  Children.  It  is  now  certain  that 
America  will  never  work  out  in  Europe  the  Wilsonian  Covenant. 
Without  America  the  League  is  bankrupt — “a  dud.”  Let  us 
face  facts,  and  cease  to  chase  a  Utopian  mirage.  Our  three  Allied 
nations  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  clear  up  the  urgent  problems 

which  threaten  us  all  with  ruin. 

«««*•* 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  political  problems  and  parties 
within  the  Eepublic.  There  is  much  to  justify  both  sides  in  the 
deadlock  between  President  and  Senate — Democrat  and  Repub¬ 
lican.  It  is  entirely  for  them  to  settle  things  in  their  own  way 
in  their  own  home.  But  see  the  result  of  the  deadlock  on  the 
world  around !  It  is  plain  that  the  Covenant  and  the  Fourteen 
Points  were  the  American  condition  on  which  the  Eepublic 
brought  its  enormous  weight,  its  wealth,  its  inexhaustible  armies 
and  material  resources,  into  the  war.  But  for  that  Covenant, 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  would  have  made  a  quick,  plain, 
direct  Peace  with  their  enemies  in  some  form.  But  the  terms  of 
American  intervention  had  entirely  transformed  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  The  civilised  nations  had  been  banded  into  a  moral  Alliance. 
Their  potential  force,  as  well  as  their  material  force,  as  such  an 
Alliance,  was  overwhelming.  The  Peace  had  been  bound  up  with 
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the  American  Utopia.  And  fifty  races  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
were  fired  with  tlie  passion  of  self-assertion  at  the  call  of  the 
biggest  of  the  Entente  Powers.  Then  the  domestic  quarrel  in 
the  Republic  broke  out.  It  withdrew  both  in  action  and  in 
council.  It  left  its  deserted  comrades  in  war  to  deal  with  the 
confusion  of  Europe  and  to  pacify  the  furious  hopes  and  hates 
of  races. 


The  Republic  withdrew  in  action  :  it  did  not  withdraw  in 
words.  Refusing  to  meet  in  Council,  refusing  men,  money,  or 
goods  to  its  own  creation,  the  League  of  Nations,  it  does  not  cease 
to  criticise,  to  complain,  and  to  interfere,  both  officially  and  un¬ 
officially,  in  the  doings  of  its  late  Allies,  and  in  the  execution  of 
its  own  Treaty.  It  will  not  ratify  its  own  Treaty,  yet  it  con¬ 
demns  the  Alhes  who  have  ratified  theirs.  The  President  will 
do  nothing,  meet  no  one,  discuss  nothing ;  yet  he  claims  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  us  his  wishes  or  his  censures  from  his  sick-room.  Senators, 
mayors,  the  Press,  bark  and  growd  about  British  attempts  to 
settle  convulsions  in  the  world — w’hich  the  Republic  will  not 
touch,  inasmuch  as  “it  passes  by  on  the  other  side.”  And  the 
journals  and  even  important  public  men,  use  Ireland,  Egypt, 
India,  and  the  sea,  as  counters  in  their  own  party  game.  We 
well  know  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  good  understanding  between 
our  peoples — the  awful  consequences  of  a  rupture.  And  our 
public  men  and  our  Press  bear  insults  and  injuries  in  silence. 
But  a  man,  wholly  independent  of  any  party  or  place,  a  man 
who  has  for  a  lifetime  honoured  the  greatness  and  destinies  of 
the  Republic,  may  fairly  ask — in  this  terrible  hour  when  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  in  sore  straits — is  it  an  honourable  part  of  so  glorious  a 
nation  to  jeer  at  the  Good  Samaritan  whilst  it  prefers  to  “pass 
by  on  the  other  side  ”  ? 


That  the  League  of  Nations  formally  declines  the  mandate  to 
protect  and  save  Armenia,  is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  hoi)es  and 
promises  w'hich  for  years  have  buoyed  up  that  piteous  people. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  by  Britons  and  Americans 
from  the  time  of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury,  it  looks  like  weakness 
or  bad  faith  to  surrender  these  remnants  of  an  ancient  race  to 
their  oppressors,  or  rather  to  their  assassins.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
weakness  or  bad  faith.  It  is  Fate.  Who  can  undertake  such  a 


distant  and  impracticable  task,  if  the  League  of  Nations  declares  mi 
that  it  has  no  power  for  such  an  undertaking?  What  a  mockery  ant 
is  this  League  which  in  its  consolidated  might  of  the  Great  Jfa 
Powers  w’as  to  protect  the  small  weak  States.  What  could  have  the 
been  done  at  the  end  of  1918  is  impossible  now.  Where  are  the  ig . 
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armies  that  can  save  this  ancient,  Christian,  civilised,  half- 
massacred  race,  surrounded  by  savage  enemies  in  far-off  Asia, 
whom  our  own  Musulman  fellow-citizens  will  not  permit  us  to 
crush  or  curb,  as  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  successor  of 
their  Prophet? 

•  •***« 

Surely  the  awful  prospect  of  the  final  extermination  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  must  appeal  to  the  great  American  people  who  for 
generations  have  worked  so  hard  and  promised  so  much  to  help 
the  oppressed  races  in  Turkey.  American  missionaries  and 
philanthropists  have  done  more  for  Armenians  than  any  others 
in  Europe.  It  was  the  American  President  and  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  who,  during  the  war  and  the  Conferences,  most  pas- 
siwiately  pleaded  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  protect  the  weak 
peoples  in  the  East.  The  belief  of  the  world  was  that,  whatever 
other  task  the  liepublic  undertook,  the  mandate  to  save  Armenia 
would  be  their  obvious  duty.  And  now  an  internal  dispute  seems 
to  reject  that  and  every  Euroi)ean  cause  until  after  March,  1921, 
at  earliest.  The  League  of  Nations  which  Europe  accepted  at 
the  urgent  insistence  of  U.S.A.  is  powerless  in  the  absence  of 
her  vast  resources  in  energy,  in  wealth,  in  men.  And  the  strident 
appeal  to  self-determination,  which  the  President  fired  as  a  sub¬ 
terranean  mine  below  the  heaving  crust  of  European  nationalities, 
has  roused  such  storms  of  hope,  ambition,  and  strife  that  the 
victorious  Powers  are  over-strained  in  efforts  to  satisfy  or  control 
them. 

«*«»«* 

These  promises  to  weak  peoples,  these  ix)tential  mandates, 
seem  about  to  breed  endless  trouble  and  strife.  I  view  with 
anxiety  our  proffers  to  Serbia,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
as  well  as  that  to  Armenians.  One  of  the  worst  imbroglios  is 
that  of  Palestine.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  promise  to  the  Jews 
was  even  more  dangerous  than  his  treaty  with  Italy.  By  all 
means  let  as  many  Jewish  patriots  as  desire  it,  go  to  Palestine, 
purchase  estates  or  farms,  and  settle  there.  But,  as  the  country 
is  now  occupied  by  its  ancient  people,  Musulmans,  Christians, 
and  others,  with  a  very  small  Jewish  minority,  the  idea  of 
creating  in  it  a  new  Jewish  Nation  is  nonsense.  The  Allies  and 
the  Jews  themselves  are  puzzled  and  divided  about  w'hat  Zionism 
means.  There  has  been  some  ridiculous  “  hot  air  ” — which  we 
might  call  Zangwillism — which  talks  about  dispossessing  the  Arab 
and  non-Jewish  population,  even  by  force,  and  of  constituting  a 
Maccabean  kingdom  according  to  the  “Jewish  Peril.”  But  even 
the  more  modest  Zionism  of  bringing  many  Jews  to  Palestine 
is  a  fanciful  Sinn  Fein  kind  of  dream.  And  I  hope  that  our 
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Government  will  give  no  more  encouragement  to  the  nonsense 
of  creating  any  sort  of  Jewish  nation. 


I  am  invited  by  the  Zionist  Central  body  to  sign  and  support 
their  Appeal  to  have  Palestine  made  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
Of  all  the  mischievous  and  absurd  cries  about  Paces,  this  is  the 
worst.  Jews  may  be  a  race,  or  a  sect :  they  are  not  a  nation. 
They  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  inherit  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  qualities.  But  that  does  not  make  a  nation; 
much  less  does  it  give  a  right  to  turn  other  races  out  of  their 
own  homes.  Catholics  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  nation,  nor  do 
they  claim  to  turn  all  inhabitants  out  of  the  Papal  States  of  the 
Church.  Gypsies  are  not  a  nation  :  nor  do  they  claim  to  return 
and  drive  the  Pellaheen  out  of  Egypt.  All  people  with  red  hair 
or  long  noses,  or  all  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  in  the  Empire  or 
America,  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  a  “  nation  ” ;  or  the  Danes 
claim  to  return  to  their  ancestral  homes  in  East  Anglia.  Jews 
not  only  are  not  a  nation;  but  they  have  been  for  2,000  years 
citizens  of  almost  every  nation  on  the  earth.  They  have  been 
active  members  of  countless  political  nationalities  for  ages— 
especially  of  British,  American,  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
They  are  no  more  a  nation  than  Buddhists  or  Quakers. 


♦  ♦**** 


And  what  right  have  they  to  Palestine?  More  than  1,000  years 
before  Christ  they  savagely  overran  that  land  and  massacred  its 
native  peoples.  If  race  is  decisive,  it  belongs  to  the  remnants 
of  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and 
Jebusites.  History  records  no  more  ruthless  extermination  than 
the  story  in  Holy  Writ  how  they  destroyed  man  and  woman, 
young  and  old,  ox,  sheep,  and  ass — all  except  their  friend,  Eahab, 
the  harlot.  Nothing  more  horrible  is  recorded  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns,  or  of  Wilhelm  and  his  “Huns.”  A  few  centuries  later  they 
were  carried  off  as  slaves;  and,  except  for  short  intervals,  they 
never  recovered  the  country  as  a  nation,  but  lived  in  it  as 
scattered  exiles.  In  Greek  and  Roman  times  they  were  only 
refugees,  who  had  no  national  or  territorial  rights.  In  the  Gospel 
age  the  inhabitants  of  all  Syria  w^ere  largely  Greek  or  Roman  in 
race,  in  allegiance,  in  language,  and  in  civilisation.  And  now, 
because  of  this  original  massacre  and  because  they  crucified  the 
Pounder  of  Christianity,  this  Arab  tribe,  which  has  been  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  w'orld  for  two  thousand  years  and  has  lost  all 
sense  of  common  language,  or'  political  unity,  or  agricultural 
habits,  summons  the  Supreme  Council  to  place  it  as  “a  nation,” 
and  imitate  Joshua  in  turning  out  the  lawful  inhabitants.  Many 
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rash  promises  were  made  in  the  stress  of  war,  and  we  have  too 
many  mandates  as  it  is.  ^ 

»*»»«« 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  Centenary  of  Herbert  Spencer  without 
a  word  to  express  my  honour  to  the  most  imiwrtant  English 
philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  knew  him  well  for  more 
than  forty  years ;  I  worked  with  him  in  many  a  public  cause ;  I 
carried  on  controversies  with  him,  which  happily  ended  in  per¬ 
gonal  sympathies;  and  I  have  published  in  more  than  one  book, 
and  especially  in  my  Oxford  Herbert  Spencer  Lecture,  1905, 
my  own  estimate  of  his  system  of  philosophy.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  twentieth  century  turns,  with  a  perhaps  inevitable 
reaction,  from  those  whom  the  nineteenth  century  honoured.  But 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  future  will  do  justice  to  the  profound 
powers  of  mind  and  the  inexhaustible  industry  w’hich  Si)encer 
brought  to  his  task  in  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  intellectual  and 
moral  progress.  His  signal  achievement  was  to  have  been  the 
only  English  thinker,  since  the  crude  attempt  of  Bacon,  who 
had  systematically  worked  out  a  Synthesis  of  general  knowledge. 

««»*** 

This  is  so  vast,  so  rare,  and  yet  so  dominant  an  achievement 
that,  even  if  later  knowledge  reveals  its  errors  and  its  incom¬ 
pleteness,  it  takes  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  In  a  new  book  Professor  Bury  has  shown  how  a  syn¬ 
thetic  theory  of  civilisation  reacts  on  moral,  political,  and  religious 
ideas  from  age  to  age ;  and  he  very  justly  groups  together  as  the 
founders  of  our  law  of  Progress  Condorcet,  Comte,  and  Spencer. 
It  is  Spencer,  in  fact,  who  alone  in  the  English-speaking  world 
has  developed  the  philosophy  which  on  the  Continent  arose  after 
the  convulsion  that  closed  the  eighteenth  century.  Our  great 
English  men  of  physical  science  and  of  moral  and  social  science 
have  worked  more  or  less  on  specialist  and  limited  fields,  where 
conclusive  accepted  results  are  possible.  Spencer  is  still  “our 
one  synthetic  philosopher.”  The  attempt  to  frame  a  real  con¬ 
catenation  of  scientific  and  moral  ideas  has  effects  so  pervading 
and  constructive  that  it  retains  its  permanent  power  over  subse¬ 
quent  thought,  although  in  many  parts  its  solutions  are  not 
accepted  as  final.  Thus  Spencer  will  rank  with  Bacon,  Locke, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Darwin. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  very  timely  book  just  published 
by  Mr.  Hartley  Withers.^  He  is  an  economist  of  great  experience 
and  of  signal  independence  of  judgment ;  and  he  has  written  a 
(1)  ThelCouf,  Jar  Oapitaliam  (Eveleigh  Nash  Co.),  pp.  266. 
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lucid  and  balanced  estimate  of  the  current  schemes  of  industrial 
reform.  It  is  a  manual  of  the  case  for  Capitalism,  which  should 
be  invaluable  were  it  taken  to  heart  both  by  employers  and 
employed,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  partisan  defence  of  Capital, 
of  which  it  frankly  states  the  evils  and  the  defects  under  present 
conditions.  For  its  evils  and  its  defects  he  proposes  social,  mwal, 
and  practical  remedies ;  but  after  a  close  examination  of  various 
forms  of  Communism,  State  Socialism,  Bureaucratic,  and  Guild 
Socialism,  he  shows  the  solid  advantages  of  a  recognised  system 
of  Capitalism  over  all  the  tyranny,  monopoly,  and  chaos  which 
must  result  from  any  of  the  familiar  schemes  of  eliminating 
Capital  by  a  vast  social  and  economic  revolution. 

****** 

He  opens  his  study  with  a  chapter  on  the  “Weakness  and 
Strength  of  Capitalism  “  ;  and  in  this  he  states  fully  the  ordinary 
attacks  made  on  it,  and  then  the  gain  to  freedom  and  general 
utility  which  it  confers  on  the  mass  of  the  citizens  in  a  normal 
democracy.  There  is  another  chapter  on  the  “  Achievements  of 
Capitalism  ”  in  conferring  on  the  public  the  enormous  improve¬ 
ments  in  human  life  in  recent  times,  as  compared  with  the 
oppression  and  sufferings  of  former  generations — and  this  in 
spite  of  all  that  rhetoric  can  declaim  as  to  still  unremedied  abuses. 
In  the  incalculable  multiplicity  of  modern  life  the  demagogue 
can  find  a  ready  text.  The  true  reformer  in  politics  or  in 
economics  must  patiently  survey  the  entire  field  and  set  off  local 
and  partial  evils  against  the  widespread  ruin  that  yawns  in  the 
darkness  of  an  unknown  abyss  of  social  upheaval.  We  can  all 
see  how  a  crazy  social  gospel  of  new  industry  converts  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  populous  city  into  the  dying  wilderness  of  Leningrad. 
****** 

With  inexorable  logic  Mr.  Withers  exposes  the  mendacious 
sophists  who  tell  excitable  workmen  that  the  “capitalist  is  a 
thief  “ ;  and  the  card-sharper  trick  of  Karl  Marx  that  Capital 
robs  Labour  of  the  “surplus  value.”  This  is  the  poison  seed  that 
has  grown  up  as  Bolshevism.  Every  sane  economist  knows  that 
“  profit  ”  earned  over  the  wages  paid  out  usually  has  to  be  devoted 
(1)  to  the  debts  due  for  rent,  plant,  materials,  and  capital 
lent  for  user,  (2)  to  reserve  and  fresh  industrial  undertakings, 
and  (3)  in  a  very  minor  degree,  often  very  moderate,  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  the  capitalist.  Without  No.  (1)  there  would  have 
been  no  work  produced  and  no  wages  at  all  paid  ;  without  No.  (2) 
there  would  be  constant  stagnation  and  no  increase  of  business 
or  wider  employment.  And  yet  Labour  leaders  allow  ignorant 
workmen  to  be  gulled  into  fancying  that  the  entire  “surplus 
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profit”  is  (a)  their  own  product  and  property,  and  (h)  is  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  capitalist.  Labour  will  never  be  fit  to  form  a 
Government  until  it  has  induced  the  working  masses  to  put  aside 

this  silly  falsehood  of  Marx. 

****** 

After  showing  the  radical  antagonism  between  State  Socialism 
and  Guild  Socialism,  and  the  repudiation  of  State  bureaucracy 
by  both,  Mr.  Withers  ends  with  an  admirable  chapter  on 
“Capitalism  and  Freedom.”  Though  Capitalism  has  its  own 
defects,  it  protects  citizens  against  the  oppressive  bondage  inevit¬ 
able  in  every  known  form  of  Communism,  Socialism,  or  Guilds. 
Guilds  could  only  live  by  enforcing  rigid  monopolies.  Socialism 
cannot  wriggle  itself  out  of  bureaucratic  despotism.  Socialists 
and  Guildists  regard  the  general  public  as  mere  “fodder”  for 
their  fads.  The  “consumers”  mean  the  whole  commonw'ealth 
except  themselves,  and  are  to  be  their  bond-slaves,  to  buy  what 
they  tell  them,  do  what  they  are  ordered  to  do,  and  pay  the  prices 
that  they  fix.  Socialism  and  Gnildism  are  Sinn  Fein  in  working 
clothes.  Ireland  and  Russia  to-day  are  the  Paradise  of  the  “top- 
dog.”  As  to  workmen  showing  rare  zeal  for  the  State,  Mr. 
Withers  tells  us  how  the  Tommies  in  camp  laughed  when  he 
asked  if  they  found  “  fatigue  work  ”  so  stimulating.  Altogether 
Mr.  Withers’  book  is  a  wholesome  manual  of  rational  industry. 
The  only  part  of  the  case  for  Capitalism  which  he  omits  is  that 
of  the  moral  value  and  the  moral  duty  of  Capitalism,  so  power¬ 
fully  enforced  by  Auguste  Comte  in  his  Polity  as  the  Social  ideal 
of  a  regenerated  Humanity. 

«»«*«• 

The  last — alas !  the  posthumous — tale  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
(Harvest,  Collins  and  Co.)  will  be  widely  read  by  all  who  love 
her  books,  but  also  as  a  record  of  her  splendid  activity  to  the 
last  breath  of  life  during  these  cruel  days  of  war  and  toil,  I 
know  not  if  it  will  add  to  her  literary  reputation.  For  myself, 
as  an  old  friend,  I  value  it  for  telling  us  so  much  of  herself.  No 
woman  in  all  these  six  years  of  stress  and  strain  worked  so  hard, 
saw  so  much,  studied  so  deeply  the  problems  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  America,  appealed  so  vividly  to  the  hearts  of  men  and 
of  women,  in  the  cause  of  a  better  w’orld  for  those  who  are  to 
come.  Years  hence  this  little  book  will  be  found  a  living 
chronicle  to  explain  how  women  took  to  the  land  and  to  men’s 
work  and  ways  and  clothes,  how  the  villages  took  their  part,  and 
pensioners  of  both  sexes,  parsons,  and  squires,  Canadians  and 
Americans,  fell  into  rank  in  the  old  country.  Mrs.  Ward  w-as 
to  the  last  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Votes  for 
Women.  This  book  will  show  that  she  rejoiced  in  seeing  all  that 
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women  could  do — and  only  wished  them  to  hold  fast  to  what 
women  can  do  best. 

*««»»» 

i 

Although  the  young  mockers  cease  not  to  call  out  “Go  up" 
to  the  bald-headed  Victorian  prophets,  it  is  curious  how  per¬ 
sistently  the  Georgians  seem  busy  with  records  of  Victorian  work. 
The  poets,  priests,  writers,  and  politicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  studied  in  abundant  biographies  and  criticisms ; 
and  a  brilliant  satirist  has  portrayed  four  Eminent  Victorians 
in  pungent  vignettes,  which  look  too  much  like  snap-shots  in  a 
picture-paper.  Happily  now  truer  portraits  of  seven  eminent 
Victorians  have  been  given  us  by  a  sympathetic  and  serious 
student  of  modern  thought.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney’s  portraits* 
have  every  quality  that  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey’s  w’ant.  They 
are  based  on  careful  study  of  the  originals :  they  are  singularly 
truthful  :  and  they  judge  the  character  and  the  work  of  each 
subject  with  an  impartial  but  kindly  mind.  I  have  been  myself 
in  close  touch  with  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  Thomas  Huxley,  and  Leslie  Stephen ;  and  I 
have  myself  wTitten  estimates  of  Miss  Martineau  and  of  Charles 
Kingsley.  And  I  am  amazed  to  find  how  faithfully  a  Georgian 

lady  from  books  has  made  my  friends  live  again. 

*«**«« 

The  four  “Eminent  Victorians”  were  good  subjects  to  be 
analysed — but  they  were  not  typical  leaders  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  thought  and  progress.  The  seven  leaders  of  thought,  chosen 
as  types  of  Victorian  opinion,  differ  widely  both  in  character  and 
in  creed ;  but  they  w^ere  all  stout  asserters  of  liberty  of  judgment 
and  pioneers  of  new  phases  of  belief.  “Free-thinkers”  does  not 
mean  sceptics  :  it  means  those  who  burst  obsolete  bonds  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  seven  were  earnest  parish  priests  :  Arnold  was 
a  reformer  of  the  Church  :  Huxley,  Stephen,  and  perhaps  Miss 
Martineau,  were  Agnostics  :  Bradlaugh  was  the  only  real  Icono¬ 
clast.  The  seven  Victorians  have  perhaps  hardly  any  common 
mark  except  Honesty,  Courage,  Conviction.  To  my  memory  all 
seven  are  set  forth  in  this  book  in  the  living  form  as  I  knew 
them — and  withal  are  judged  wdth  a  genial  independence  of 
mind.  Mrs.  Courtney  is  neither  advocate  nor  satirist ;  she  gives 
us  the  facts,  and  does  not  range  herself  under  anyone.  I  am 
myself  personally  much  interested  in  her  story  of  Maurice’s  life 
and  family,  as  of  all  the  seven  I  had  chiefly  moral  sympathy 
with  him,  albeit  the  least  intellectual  agreement.  In  creed  I  am 
far  more  with  Huxley  and  Stephen  :  and  in  sympathy  and  in 

(1)  Freethinkers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Janet  E.  Courtney,  O.B.E. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1920. 
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belief,  leant  of  all  the  seven  with  Bradlaugh.  If  Maurice  and 
Stephen  could  be  amalgamated  in  one  religious  eirenicon,  it 

would  go  far  to  realise  a  Positivist  ideal. 

****** 

Of  the  seven  biographies — suggestive  and  sound  as  .they  all 
are— the  central  and  dominant  names  are  those  of  Huxley  and 
of  Stephen  (the  only  one  who  survived  Queen  Victoria).  These 
two  studies  I  would  specially  recommend  young  readers  to  mark, 
if  they  care  to  understand  what  we  Mid-Victorians  were  thinking. 
They  are  also  the  only  studies  which  Mrs.  Courtney  seems  to 
have  made  from  personal  knowledge.  Of  Maurice,  Arnold,  Hux¬ 
ley,  and  liingsley  I  have  written  so  much  in  various  books  of  my 
own,  that  I  will  only  now  say  how  entirely  I  am  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mrs.  Courtney’s  ix>rtrait8.  Both  her  Huxley  and  her 
Stephen  are  most  faithful  and  interesting  estimates.  Stephen 
of  them  all  was  most  near  to  me  in  age,  in  social  and  intellectual 
fellowship ;  and  I  find  in  these  pages  a  fine  record  of  a  noble  life. 
I  worked  with  him  in  many  a  stiff  road  that  he  trod  so  stoutly  : 
and  I  grieved  to  find  that  he  would  not  join  me  when  I  trod 
paths  of  my  own.  Mrs.  Courtney  has  told  most  vividly  and 
faithfully  her  story  of  some  who  in  the  last  century  fought  and 
died  in  the  long  battle  which,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  was  waged 
to  secure  intellectual  freedom  for  our  children. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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No  one  knows  exactly  what  Job  meant  when  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  “mine  adversary  had  written  a  book,”  but  I  could  desire 
for  a  friend  no  pleasanter  accomplishment.  It  reveals  human 
nature  from  a  new  and  agreeable  angle  and  discovers  to  the 
author  unexpected  sympathies.  As  the  ways  of  the  world  are 
so  crowded,  it  is  impossible  to  move  in  any  direction  to-day 
without  treading  accidentally  on  someone’s  toes.  So  an  author 
to  his  surprise  may  suddenly  find  an  angry  man  hopping  round 
him  on  one  foot,  uttering  strange  cries,  while  nursing  in  his  hand 
a  bruised  i^et  corn.  This  may  be  amusing,  but  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  part  of  the  achievement  is  to  learn  what  apparent  annoy¬ 
ance  can  be  caused  by  stating  in  cold  type  a  fact  so  self-evident 
that  were  it  brought  forward  at  a  luncheon-table  it  would  not 
even  provoke  a  discussion. 

I  repeated  in  Fleet  Street  and  Downing  Street  a  conversation 
I  had  had  with  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn  some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  when  I  remarked  that  I  had  helped  to  make  popular 
daily  journalism  a  branch  of  commerce.  Had  I  asserted  that 
journalism  through  me  had  become  a  branch  of  murder,  a  modem 
system  of  assassination,  the  slow  poisoning  of  the  public  mind, 
I  could  hardly  have  been  rebuked  more  roundly  in  Fleet  Street 
for  giving  publicity  to  what  I  have  been  assured  is  “the  most 
contemptible  view  of  journalism  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.”  The  entertaining  part  is  that,  wherever  I  turn,  I  find 
the  same  truth  repeated.  The  Times  last  autumn  published  an 
article  on  the  French  Press,  in  which  it  wrote  : — 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  the  (Frencli)  Press, 
notably  in  Paris,  to  ad^opt  some  of  the  features  of  English  and  American 
journalism.  This  has  resulted  in  a  process  of  industrial  realisation  and  in 
the  evolution  of  those  Paris  papers  which  are  known  as  the  “  Grande 
Presse.”  The  “  Grande  Presse  ”  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  concerned  with 
its  circulation  than  with  its  politics,  although  it,  too,  in  times  of 
P|olitical  commotion  is  mobilised  on  one  side  or  the  other.  .  .  The  ‘‘  Grande 
Presse  ’’  comprises  the  Petit  Parisien,  Le  Matin,  Le  Petit  Journal,  Lt 
Journal,  and  L'Echo  de  Paris.  All  of  these  papers  are  very  large  business 
concerns. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  French  journalist  regarded  his  honour 
tarnished  by  this  plain  statement  of  fact ;  certainly  no  letters  of 
protest  appeared  in  the  Times.  Yet  it  does  not  go  beyond  any¬ 
thing  I  have  said.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  proof  of  the 
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truth  of  my  thesis,  we  have  Lord  Eothermere,  the  founder  of  the 
Sunday  Pictorial,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  marvellous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  successful  commercialism  of  popular  journalism — 
Mr.  Bottomley’s  John  Bull  is  another — openly  stating,  when 
applying  for  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  of  public  money  : 
“There  are  few  sounder  businesses  than  a  newspaper  that  has 
once  thoroughly  established  itself  in  the  favour  of  the  public.” 

The  Evening  News  was  bought  for  ^25,000  in  1894;  in  1896 
the  Daily  Mail  was  founded  with  a  capital  outlay  of  dG13,000; 
a  few  years  later  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  a  Sunday  newspaper,  was 
acquired  for  £25,000.  These  three  papers  were  subsequently 
formed  into  a  public  company.  Associated  Newspapers,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  of  £1,600,000.  The  shares  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers  are  quoted  almost  daily  in  the  Times'  financial  columns 
under  the  heading  “Commercial,  Industrial,  etc.”  The  Times, 
after  having  been  a  family  property  for  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  was  converted  in  1908  into  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  In  face  of 
these  facts  and  figures,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  else  you  can 
speak  of  these  dailies  than  as  “a  branch  of  commerce”  (my 
phrase)  or  “large  business  concerns”  (the  Times’  phrase).  The 
instances  I  have  cited  are  not  isolated ;  for  it  is  the  exception 
nowadays  to  find  a  daily  paper  which  is  still  a  private  property. 
The  Morning  Post  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  are  the  two  most 
notable  instances. 

The  term  “newspaper  proprietor”  which  one  sees  and  hears 
so  frequently  is  usually  a  misnomer  and  leads  to  confusion  of 
thought.  It  is  a  mistake  into  which  I  admit  I  have  fallen.  In 
Fleet  Street  to-day,  as  a  rule,  men  control  newspapers;  they  do 
not  ow’n  them.  This  is  a  significant  distinction.  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  for  example,  is  not  the  proprietor  of  either  the  Times  or 
the  Daily  Mail ;  he  controls  both  journals.  Control  of  a  public 
company  is  legally  secured  by  holding  or  having  the  command 
of  at  least  51  per  cent,  of  its  voting  power.  Notwithstanding 
this,  control  can  rightly  be  disputed,  and  under  certain  conditions 
actually  imperilled,  if  the  company  fails  to  be  a  commercial 
success.  But  let  the  success  be  not  only'  assured,  but  brilliant, 
and  the  controller  is  permitted  to  exercise  the  fullest  powers 
without  the  slightest  restraint.  It  is  truer  at  the  present  Mme 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  daily  paper,  that 
the  policy  and  general  conduct  of  the  daily  Press  turns  on  com¬ 
mercial  success. 

The  explanation  of  the  offence  I  appear  to  have  caused  in  Fleet 
Street  is  probably  that  we  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  com¬ 
merce.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  British  Empire  was 
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largely  built  up  by  British  merchants,  and  that  in  normal  times 
international  friendship  was  based  on  international  commerce. 
But,  as  the  very  word  implies,  a  profit  is  anticipated  on  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  Is  it  degrading  that  newspaper  companies 
with  capitals  of  from  half  a  million  sterling  upwards  must  be  so 
conducted  that  they  yield  profits?  When  I  am  told  that  in  order 
to  do  this  the  controller  must  trim  his  sails  to  catch  every  popular 
breeze,  I  can  only  smile.  This  criticism  obviously  overlooks  that 
these  are  the  days  of  steam,  when  everyone  works  under  the 
high  pressure  of  competition  and  quick  living. 

My  assertion  that  I  and  my  associates  had  converted  daily 
journalism  into  a  branch  of  commerce  was,  like  all  generalities, 
only  partially  true ;  the  process  had  begun  forty  years  before 
my  time.  The  first  man  who  discovered  the  potentialities  of  a 
daily  paper  conducted  on  commercial  principles  was  that  very 
shrewd  journalist,  Mr.  Joseph  Levy,  W'ho,  directly  taxes  on 
advertisements  and  news-sheets  were  removed  and  before  the 
paper  duty  was  abolished,  produced  in  1855  the  penny  Daily 
Telegraph.  He  not  only  put  all  his  money  into  the  business, 
but,  according  to  the  D.N.B.,  induced  other  members  of  his 
family  to  do  the  same.  His  foresight  was  fully  justified  by 
results.  From  the  very  first  the  penny  Daily  Telegraph  has  been 
conducted  on  sound  commercial  principles.  But  this  did  not 
imply  sixty  years  ago,  any  more  than  it  implies  to-day,  that  its 
editorial  pronouncements  lacked  humanity,  sincerity,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  or  that  the  editor  was  forced  constantly  to  play  to  the  gallery  or 
to  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  great  London  daily 
which  has  run  a  straighter  course,  adhered  more  closely  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  began,  been  more  loyal  both  to  its  readers 
and  to  its  staff,  than  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  yet  there  has  been 
none  whose  prosperity  has  been  more  constant.  The  only  jwssible 
explanation  is  that  it  has  always  been  conducted  on  sound 
commercial  principles. 

It  may  be  well  to  outline  one  or  two  of  the  principles  which, 
in  my  opinion,  form  the  foundation  of  a  successful  daily  paper. 
I  omit  any  reference  to  distribution,  for  I  have  dealt  fully  with 
that  in  my  book.  In  the  first  place,  the  news  must  be  wide  and 
varied ;  it  must  be  presented  brightly  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
quickly  assimilated.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  columns  have  a  news  value  and  a  selling  pow’er  equally 
with  the  editorial  columns.  News  interest  must  never  be  allowed 
to  slacken. 

I  speak  from  memory,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  it 
was  the  Daily  Telegraph  which  originated  the  “silly  season” 
correspondence.  Here  is  an  excellent  instance  of  shrewd  com- 
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mercialism  at  a  time  when  public  interest  was  almost  monopolised 
by  politics.  Parliament  had  risen ;  ^litics  for  the  moment  were 
dead.  It  was  holiday  time,  but  a  daily  paper,  run  on  commercial 
principles,  could  not  risk  loss  of  interest  in  its  columns.  A  “silly 
season  ”  topic  was  started,  something  light  and  trivial  to  keep  on 
the  tongues  of  holiday-makers  the  name  of  the  paper  and  to 
maintain  popular  interest  in  its  columns. 

The  Times  under  present  management  has  been  a  distinct 
commercial  success.  Analyse  that  success.  I  leave  opinion  out 
of  the  question,  as  I  shall  come  to  that  presently.  The  general 
news  of  the  Times,  in  comparison  with  the  London  Press  as  a 
whole,  is  little  better  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  it  is  presented  better,  it  is  arranged  more 
skilfully.  The  '^imes  is  a  blind  man’s  paper — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  sight  may  ask  anyone  to  read  the  paper  out 
to  him,  and  he,  though  sightless,  can  tell  the  reader  to  w'hich  page 
to  turn  for  the  special  news  he  wants,  e.g.  ; — 

“The  Times,  you  tell  me,  is  to-day  twenty-eight  pages.  Look 
at  page  17  and  read  out  the  headlines  of  the  leaders.  Now  turn 
over  to  page  19  and  read  out  the  social  paragraphs.  Afterwards 
go  back  to  the  opening  pages  and  tell  me  about  sport.”  And 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

This  careful  arrangement  of  news  is  nowadays  a  vital  com¬ 
mercial  principle,  and  it  needs  not  only  considerable  technical 
skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  “make  up”  the  paper,  but  also 
the  full  recognition  by  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  a  careful  arrangement  of  news  and  a  close  adherence 
day  by  day  to  the  same  positions  is  a  primary  essential  in  the 
success  of  a  newspaper. 

Just  one  other  illustration  of  these  principles — short  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  new’s  value  of  short  advertisements  was  recognised 
by  Daniel  Stuart  of  the  Morning  Post  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  has  never  altered.  The  short  advertisements  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  are  an  impregnable  defence.  The  Times  has 
been  working  them  up  and  with  considerable  success.  It  began 
with  its  “agony”  column — i.e.,  the  column  next  “Births,  Mar¬ 
riages,  and  Deaths  ”  on  the  front  page,  where  personal  announce¬ 
ments  are  published.  This  column  has  been  devoted  to  this  class 
of  advertising  for  certainly  w'ell  over  eighty  years.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  an  “agony”  advertisement  may  contain  a 
secret  code.  During  the  war  I  was  called  to  serve  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committees  which  had  to  examine,  among  other  matters, 
this  very  question.  It  was  then  openly  stated,  what  for  a  long 
time  had  been  common  knowledge  in  Fleet  Street,  that  many  of 
these  “agonies”  are  written  within  the  ofl&ce.  The  writers  need 
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a  certain  knack,  but^  having  it,  they  will  turn  out  day  after 
day  surprising  examples  of  genuine  thrills.  And  these  personal 
advertisements,  assumed  to  conceal  tragedies,  mysteries,  and 
romances,  are  not  only  widely  read  by  the  readers  of  the  paper, 
but  they  are  copied  into  other  journals  and  thus  actually  adver- 
tise  the  columns  in  which  they  originally  appear.  This  is  good 
advertising,  sound  business. 

The  Times  has  lately  made  a  clever  move  to  assure  that  its 
short  advertisements  should  be  read.  It  is  to  women  that  they 
are  intended  especially  to  appeal.  So  a  fashion  plate  by  a  fashion 
artist  of  high  repute  is  printed  daily  among  these  advertisements, 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  it  by  a  headed  paragraph  on  a  pro¬ 
minent  news  page.  It  cannot  surely  be  urged  that  either  in 
arrangement  of  news  or  development  of  advertising  there  is  any- 
thing  derogatory  to  the  standard  of  journalism.  'Vet  these  are  the 
commercial  principles  to  which,  in  these  days  of  severe  competi¬ 
tion  and  high  cost  of  production,  I  inaintain  a  daily  paper  must 
conform. 

As  regards  leading  articles — that  is  to  say,  the  expression  of 
views  and  opinions — commercially  speaking,  they  carry  little 
weight.  It  was  not  so  in  mid-Victorian  times,  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  to  confine  myself  to  the  one  example  already  quoted, 
fully  established  that  a  daily  paper  that  relied  on  its  views  to 
any  extent  for  its  sales,  had  only  to  display  consistent  humanity, 
sincerity,  and  character  in  order  to  win  readers.  The  commercial 
value  of  opinion  was  already  waning  when  I  entered  journalism. 
The  people  had  begun  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  were 
displaying  a  disinclination  to  have  ready-made  views  thrust  upon 
them.  A  dozen  years  later,  when  I  found  myself  occupying  a 
responsible  position  in  Fleet  Street,  this  disinclination  had 
become  more  marked,  and  I  and  those  associated  with  me  realised 
we  must  look  to  news  to  sell  our  papers  and  to  attract  advertisers. 
We  worked  accordingly.  There  was  nothing  original  in  our 
methods.  We  followed  the  natural  trend  of  development,  and, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  men  in  whose  footsteps  we  most  closely 
trod  were  W.  T.  Stead  and  George  Newnes. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  reason  to  modify  my  belief  that  any  change 
has  occurred  in  the  relative  value  of  views  as  compared  with 
news  since  I  left  journalism.  I  admit  readily  that  there  is 
a  small  percentage  of  thoughtful  people  who  do  select  their  daily 
paper  for  the  honesty  of  its  opinions  and  its  literary  worth,  but 
this  percentage  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  secure 
financial  stability.  I  have  not  failed  to  notice  what  is  apparent 
to  anyone  who  makes  a  study  of  the  diurnal  Press  that  the  one 
great  London  daily  which  in  recent  months  has  advertised  for 
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new  readers  is  the  very  paper  whose  leading  articles  are  not  only 
distinguished  for  their  honesty,  fearlessness,  and  independence, 
but  also  for  a  peculiarly  high  literary  merit,  which  is  admitted 
on  all  sides. 

Since  I  declared  daily  journalism  to  be  a  branch  of  commerce, 
all  kinds  of  faults  and  offences  have  been  imputed  to  this  cause. 
For  instance,  I  have  been  told  that  the  suppression  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  anarchy  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  is  due 
to  commercialism.  When  a*  schoolgirl  of  eighteen,  with  the 
melodramatic  name  of  Leonora,  ran  away  with  a  boy  lover 
without  telling  her  parents,  and  instead  of  being  left  to  her 
mother  to  be  properly  spanked  was  converted  into  the  heroine  of 
the  hour  by  the  popular  Press,  this  also  was  attributed  to  the 
newspaper  being  now  regarded  “as  w'holly  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce.”  The  same  cause  is  assigned  for  the  skilful  selection  and 
presentation  of  news  in  order  to  advance  political  or  private  pur¬ 
poses,  although  one  reviewer,  who  disagreed  with  my  views  on 
every  other  point,  did  agree  with  me  that  “this  distrust  of  the 
columns  of  the  Press  synchronises  with  the  period  in  which  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘  official  ’  has  become  a  commonplace  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  fare  of  the  day.” 

These  faults  or  defects,  call  them  which  you  will,  have  been 
inherent  in  the  daily  Press  for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  finger  on  their  counterpart  at  almost 
any  time  during  this  period.  All  that  has  happened  is  that  “the 
industrial  realisation  ”  of  the  daily  paper,  to  adopt  the  Times' 
phrase,  has  put  a  different  gloss  on  them  and  given  to  them  a 
new  significance. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  I  dream  that  because  I  asserted  daily 
journalism  to  be  a  branch  of  commerce  and  doubted  whether 
journalism  was  a  profession  I  could  be  charged  with  placing 
journalists  on  the  same  level  as  hucksters,  thimble-riggers,  and 
three-card-tricksters.  Yet  I  am  told  I  have  done  this.  Surely 
commercialism  is  not  a  term  that  applies  to  these  gentry,  and  in 
the  field  of  commerce,  though  men  work  primarily  for  profit, 
they  are  animated  by  a  high  sense  of  integrity  and  patriotism. 
The  best  of  them  give  of  their  best ;  which  is  equally  true  in 
journalism.  Commerce  also  employs  others  beside  commercial 
men,  scientists  for  example;  and  journalism,  a  branch  of 
commerce,  employs  other  than  journalists,  for  example,  men 
belonging  to  the  profession  of  letters.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
labour  this  point.  One  of  my  oldest  journalistic  colleagues  has 
pointed  out  in  a  private  letter  that  you  can  never  get  two  men 
in  Fleet  Street  to  agree  on  the  philosophy  of  journalism.  Since 
my  book  was  published,  I  have  read  an  article  by  that  delightful 
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writer,  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  which  he 
accuses  Thackeray,  of  all  men, ‘of  guying  journalism  and  jour- 
nalists.  If  Thackeray  with  his  grand  conception  of  “the 
great  engine  ”  cannot  escape  this  charge,  who  am  I  to 
complain? 

I  have  been  amused  to  read  almost  in  the  same  hour  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  taking  an  ignoble  view  of  daily  journalism  and  a  private 
letter  from  a  man  of  letters,  an  old  friend,  who  for  twenty  years 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  a  daily  paper  with  which  I  was  at 
one  time  closely  associated,  in  which  he  reminds  me  that  his 
invariable  view  of  daily  journalism  Has  been  that  it  is  a  sausage 
machine.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his  point  of  view, 
but  I  tremble  at  the  consequences  had  I  dared  to  put  it  forward. 
Because  I  gave  the  public  what  it  wanted,  I  have  seen  it  stated 
this  implies  that  I  must  have  pandered  to  their  lowest  tastes,  not¬ 
withstanding  I  have  said  distinctly  that  in  my  opinion  popular 
taste  is  too  often  misjudged,  and  the  people  have  to  accept  the 
worse  because  the  better  is  withheld  from  them.  The  Old  Vic 
bears  evidence  to  this  truth  to  this  day  where  public  entertain¬ 
ments  are  concerned  ;  the  immediate  success  of  Tit-Bits  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Daily  Mail  w'as  proof  of  it  in  popular  journalism. 

While  every  reviewer  has  commented  on  my  view  of  daily 
journalism  as  a  branch  of  commerce,  and  most  of  them  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  a  full  and  friendly  spirit,  it  is  to  me  a  rather  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  not  one,  not  even  the  rare  malignants,  have  put 
their  finger  on  what  to  my  mind  is  a  possible  danger  that  may 
arise  from  this  development. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  few  traditions  that  flourish  in  Fleet  Street. 
They  are  strongest  in  newspaper  ofiices  where  a  single  family  has 
ruled  for  several  generations.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  Lord  Burnham,  as  his  father  before  him, 
makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  in  his  eyes  the  position  of  a  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  involves  duties  and  responsibilities  not  only  to  his 
staff  but  to  the  public,  not  only  as  a  private  citizen,  but  as  a 
publicist. 

Exactly  the  same  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  Morning  Post  office 
under  Lady  Bathurst.  It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  her 
father,  the  late  Lord  Glenesk,  then  Mr.  Algernon  Borthwick, 
ceased  to  be  his  own  editor.  In  this  half-century,  though  there 
have  been  changes  by  death  and  voluntary  retirement,  only  once 
has  the  editorial  chair  become  vacant  through  disagreement  with 
the  proprietor.  There  are  posts  in  that  office  which  descend 
from  father  to  son.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  my  friend, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne,  was  appointed  editor,  and  the  editorial 
columns  during  that  period  testify  that  the  traditions  of  the 
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Morning  Post,  in  regard  to  the  duty  and  responsibility  it  owes  to 
the  public,  are  as  stoutly  maintained  as  ever. 

With  the  industrial  realisation  of  the  daily  paper  a  new  element 
was  introduced  by  the  proprietor  giving  place  to  the  controller. 
Here  I  would  make  one  point  quite  clear.  This  realisation  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  success  of  the  popular  daily ;  the  commercial  success 
of  the  daily  was  not  due  to  it.  In  the  middle  nineties  it  was  un¬ 
imaginable  that  a  halfpenny  morning  daily  and  a  halfpenny  even¬ 
ing  daily  combined  with  a  penny  Sunday  paper  could  employ  pro¬ 
fitably  capital  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

So  long  as  the  controller  is  a  journalist  or,  failing  to  be  one,  is 
content  to  leave  the  editorial  management  in  the  hands  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  custom  of  Fleet  Street  will  be  more  or  less  adhered 
to.  But  for  a  moment  assume  that  the  control  of  a  wealthy  cor¬ 
poration  ow'ning  one  or  more  dailies  passes  into  the  hands  of  an 
exceedingly  clever  tradesman  with  a  genius  for  commercial  organi¬ 
sation,  and  a  thirst  for  power,  but  with  no  sense  of  duty  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  other  than  his  own  interests.  What  happens 
then?  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  the 
same  tyranny  can  be  anticipated  which  followed  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  realisation  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
and  led  to  the  Anti-Trust  law’s.  There  w’ould  be“  accusations  of 
the  vague  kind  by  which  despotisms  of  all  sects  love  to  clothe 
their  vengeance  against  individuals  who  have  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  despots  or  who  have  awakened  their  fear.”  Thus  the 
Times,  in  describing  the  other  day  the  bullying  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government  in  Moscow,  defined  the  bullying  of  all  despotisms. 
.\nd  this  danger  is  not  impossible  in  Fleet  Street. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  left  to  the  young  men  who  throng 
and  will  continue  to  throng  the  Street  of  Adventure.  I  may  be 
right  or  I  may  be  wrong  in  regarding  them  as  merchant  adven¬ 
turers,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  no  valiant  knights  of  old  in 
the  brightest  hour  of  chivalry  will  be  quicker  or  bolder  than  they 
to  defend  the  right  and  to  protect  the  wronged  should  ever  occa¬ 
sion  arise. 

Kennedy  Jones. 

(Author  of  Fleet  Street  and  Doivning  Street.) 
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From  San  Rem-  the  scene  shifts  to  Spa.  The  final  acts  of  the 
drama  of  peace-making  have  seen  many  changes  of  dicor.  Paris 
and  Versailles  long  remained  the  background  of  the  action ;  and 
then  we  have  gone  from  England  to  Italy,  back  again  to  Eng- 
land,  and  then  to  Belgium.  What  passes  at  Spa  was  prepared 
at  San  Remo  and  Hythe.  San  Remo  was  where  the  plot  of 
capitulation  (as  it  is  called  by  many  people)  was  secretly  woven. 
Spa  is  the  denouement. 

On  the  Italian  Riviera  a  month  ago  I  watched  the  statesmen  at 
work.  One  came  into  constant  contact  with  them  :  one  saw  tlie 
play  and  interplay  of  ideas;  the  clash  of  interests;  the  search 
for  the  common  denominator.  To  say  that  the  Lloyd  George 
thesis  has  triumphed,  or  to  declare  that  the  Millerand  concep¬ 
tion  has  prevailed,  would  be  to  express  the  matter  wrongly. 
Everybody  sincerely  desired  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  the  impracticability  of  the  1919  Treaty  had  set  up.  There 
were  no  ready-made  answers.  The  answer  was  elaborated  by 
the  statesmen  together.  Naturally  there  were  leanings  in  this 
direction  or  in  that ;  but  in  the  result  there  was  an  agreement 
on  principles :  the  Allies  put  themselves,  as  they  should  do,  in 
accord  before  meeting  the  German  delegation  at  Spa.  Much 
more  was  done  under  the  blue  sky  of  Italy  than  was  revealed. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  come  into  direct  touch  with  the 
Germans  for  the  first  time  without  at  least  a  tacit  and  provisional 
understanding  on  the  two  questions  of  disarmament  and  repara¬ 
tions.  When  two  partners  go  into  conference  with  a  third  party 
it  would  argue  incompetence  if  they  did  not  both  know  before¬ 
hand  what  aim  they  had  in  the  negotiations.  Spa  was  arranged 
in  more  senses  than  one  on  the  sunny  shore  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  That  there  was  a  tug-of-w'ar,  a  reluctant  abandonment 
of  certain  preconceived  notions,  goes  without  saying.  Spa  is 
a  revolution.  It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  international  policy 
hitherto  pursued.  It  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  1920  con¬ 
fronting  1919.  1920  does  not  necessarily  condemn  1919.  The 

two  dates  demand  different  methods ;  w'hat  was  right  then  may 
be  wrong  now ;  what  is  right  now  may  have  been  wrong  then. 
To  change  the  focus  of  our  minds  is  not  easy ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  politicians  who  would  adopt  an  attitude  identical  with 
that  of  last  year,  five  years,  ten  years,  hence.  Yet  practical  per¬ 
sons  who  take  stock  of  the  world  from  time  to  time  will  realise 
that  the  factors  of  the  sum  have  changed. 
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How?  Signor  Nitti  expressed  it  well  when  he  reminded  us 
that  we  were  at  peaoe  and  not  at  war,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
wrong  to  preserve  the  war  spirit.  We  have  to  cultivate  the  peace 
spirit.  That  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  are  to  forget  the 
grievous  sins  of  Germany,  or  condone  her  present  deplorable 
demonstrations  of  bad  faith.  Far  from  it.  But  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  whatever  language  he  may  employ,  lets  it  be  clearly 
understood  in  every  speech  that  the  salient  fact  in  European 
relationships  at  this  moment  is  the  need  of  an  industrial  renais¬ 
sance,  of  a  general  economic  co-operation.  When  we  get  down 
to  realities  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  more 
important  than  political  quarrels  and  phrase-mongering.  With¬ 
out  adopting  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes,  without 
the  smallest  desire  to  spare  Germany  the  just  chastisement  that 
has  fallen  upon  her,  or  to  save  her  from  her  infrangible  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  France,  the  time  has  come  to  ascertain  how  and 
what  she  can  pay,  in  what  conditions  she  can  acquit  herself  of 
her  debt,  and  how  France,  England,  Germany  herself,  and  other 
countries  may  benefit.  They  will  benefit  from  a  solvent  Ger¬ 
many.  They  cannot  prolong  the  grave  risk  of  having  an  insol¬ 
vent  Germany.  What  will  it  profit  France,  the  chief  creditor, 
to  have  huge  vague  sums  owing  but  never  paid?  France  as  a 
sensible  nation  began  to  reason  logically  that  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  reparations  of  any  kind  was  to  come  to  terms  with 
Germany — to  make  a  composition.  The  fixed-sura  suggestion  of 
San  Bemo,  though  at  first  shocking  to  French  sentiment,  was 
soon  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fixed  sum  is  foreseen  in  the 
Treaty.  I  have  criticised  the  Treaty  as  much  as  most  political 
writers,  but  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  imagine  that  all  that 
is  being  done  is  in  contradiction  with  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty 
ought  to  be  re-read.  It  contains  much.  On  this  particular  point 
it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Reparations  Commission  in  any 
event  is  obliged  to  present  the  total  bill  to  Germany  not  later 
than  a  year  hence.  Germany  herself  may  make  an  offer.  True, 
she  has  not  done  so :  and  that  must  be  counted  against  her, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  can  be  paid,  and,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  points  out,  the  present  German  rulers  are  in 
any  case  muddlers  whose  mediocrity  is  patent.  The  Spa  Con¬ 
ference  may,  however,  raise  an  im|X)rtant  issue  with  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission,  That  body  is  the  sole  authority  which  has  a 
right  to  settle  this  question;  and  the  Supreme  Council,  though 
doubtless  it  possesses  sovereign  power  and  is  master  of  its  own 
acts  and  the  acts  of  subordinate  authorities,  is  certainly  engaged 
in  strangling  its  own  infant  in  the  cra<lle.  The  Reparations 
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Commission  has  certain  members  who  may  not  be  content  to  be 
strangled.  In  case  of  a  conflict,  open  or  covert,  the  respective 
Governments  can  doubtless  deal  as  they  please  with  their  repre¬ 
sentatives;  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  pity  if  all  financial 
proposals  do  not  go  through  the  proper  channel. 

A  fixed  sum,  or  a  iump  sum?  The  phrase  “lump  sum”  was 
much  used  at  San  Remo,  when  what  was  meant  was  an  amount 
definitely  laid  down,  but  presumably  payable  in  instalments  over 
the  period  of  thirty  years  provided  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  But, 
of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why,  the  amount  once  known,  Ger¬ 
many  should  not  acquit  herself  if  she  can  of  her  debt  at  an 
earlier  date.  My  own  view  is  that  she  will  repeat  the  feat  of 
France,  who  speedily  paid  off  the  indemnity  imposed  in  1871,  to 
the  surprise  and  regret  of  Germany.  There  is  something  stimu¬ 
lating  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  rid  ourselves  by 
supreme  efforts  of  a  burden;  and  Germany  is  capable  of  these 
supreme  efforts.  That  is  a  reason,  it  will  be  urged,  for  putting 
the  figure  as  high  as  possible.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  at  any  rate 
a  most  excellent  reason  for  not  waiting  even  until  May,  1921, 
before  which  date  the  Reparations  Commission  need  not  draw 
up  the  total  list  of  claims,  to  make  know  n  to  Germany  precisely 
what  is  demanded  of  her.  Everybody  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Continent  knows  that  the  chief  curse  is  this 
brooding  sense  of  uncertainty.  It  is  not  only  in  Germany  that 
there  is  an  apathy  bom  of  sheer  inability  to  envisage  the  future. 
France  suffers  from  it.  What  is  worth  while?  What  is  the  use 
of  labour  when  no  one  knows  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth? 
Will  there  be  a  radical  transformation  of  society?  Does  bank¬ 
ruptcy  await  the  world?  These  are  the  killing  questions  that 
destroy  all  enterprise,  that  crush  all  energy.  France  labours 
under  a  feeling  of  disillusion.  Germany  would  pay,  the  Allies 
w'ould  help,  peace  would  bring  prosperity  :  alas  1  the  painful  reality 
is  that  economically  and  financially  she  is  w’orse  off  than  ever, 
and  we  are  still  all  in  a  state  of  expectation,  w’aiting  for  we  know 
not  what  to  turn  up.  This  disillusion,  as  M.  Isaac,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  clearly  sees,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  prodi¬ 
gality,  the  indifference,  the  unrest.  A  healthy  dose  of  realism 
w'ould  do  us  all  good.  Instead  of  indulging  in  grandiloquent 
hopes,  or  relapsing  into  blank  despair,  the  fixation  of  an  amount 
of  reparations  which  might  be  seriously  reckoned  upon  would 
act  as  a  tonic  upon  France.  Something  tangible  enough  to  put 
down  in  the  national  balance-sheet  is  worth  much  more  than  a 
nebulous  promise  in  w’hich  nobody  believes. 

I  speak  of  France  because,  although  only  65  per  cent,  of  the 
reparations  obtained  were,  according  to  the  agreement  reached 
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ii)  Paris  last  year  between  the  statesmen,  to  go  to  France,  there 
may  be  in  view  of  the  special  advantages  of  other  countries — 
notably  England — a  readjustment  of  this  percentage ;  and  in  any 
case  France  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  interested  nation  in  this 
question  of  reparations.  It  is  only  fair  that  her  views  should 
carry  additional  w’eight.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
England,  who  does  not  look  to  anybody  for  anything  (though  the 
task  is  difficult  and  England  cannot  really  afford  to  make  great 
sacrifices),  to  adopt  a  generous  attitude,  to  wave  a  magnanimous 
hand,  to  wipe  out  or  to  reduce  the  debt  of  Germany.  But  she 
has  no  right  to  do  so,  even  though  she  desired  to  make  such  a 
beau  geste.  She  has  to  listen  to  France,  who  has  a  predominant 
right  to  si)eak  ;  it  is  her  duty  to  back  up  France,  to  enable  France 
to  obtain  reparations  from  Germany  or — to  give  them  to  France 
herself !  That  being  said,  it  still  remains  true  that  France  had 
to  consider  which  was  the  wiser  course — to  take  the  bird  in  the 
hand  or  to  choose  two  birds  in  the  bush ;  to  reach  after  the 
shadow  and  drop  the  substance,  or  to  give  her  debtor  a  chance 
to  pay  something  in  the  pound. 

At  San  Eemo,  after  the  first  rather  shocked  remonstrances 
which  were  provoked  by  a  misunderstanding — a  singular  belief 
that  England  w’as  backing  Germany  for  commercial  reasons  and 
letting  down  France — M.  Millerand  and  his  advisers  were,  I 
found,  intrigued  by  the  proposal  that  Germany  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  learn  the  full  extent  of  her  liabilities, 
and  France  du  mime  coup  learn  the  full  extent  of  her  assets. 
To  w  ait  a  year  longer — well,  many  things  may  happen  in  a  year  if 
stability  is  not  earnestly  striven  for.  This  problem  could  not  be 
tackled  too  soon.  Therefore,  while  France  is  in  this  matter  the 
party  chiefly  interested,  it  is  not  wise  of  France  to  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  financial  arrangement.  Would  she  get  more  by 
holding  out,  by  trying  to  drive  a  harder  bargain?  It  may  be 
doubted.  It  may  be  properly  contended  that  she  is  almost  sure 
to  lose  by  such  a  policy.  If  Germany  went  up  in  flames,  if 
nothing  were  left  but  ruins,  the  fact  that  France  had  large 
credits  on  paper  would  be  of  little  importance.  She  has  too  much 
money  locked  up  in  Turkey,  in  Russia,  for  her  not  to  see  the 
common  sense  of  saving  what  she  can  in  Germany. 

On  Germany  the  effect  of  a  fixation  of  her  indebtedness  would 
be  magical.  An  unknowm  sum,  or  an  impossible  sum,  simply 
puts  a  premium  on  idleness.  If  the  harder  she  works  during  the 
coming  months  (and  remember  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Armistice  is  in  sight,  and  little  has  been  done  to  build  up  wrecked 
Europe)  the  more  she  is  to  be  mulcted,  then  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  that  she  will  not  put  her  heart  into  her  work. 
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Another  year  of  drift  may  be  fatal.  It  is  obviously  wrong  in 
the  present  circumstances  to  give  any  country  an  interest,  or  a 
supposed  interest,  in  remaining  poor,  in  remaining  in  a  poten¬ 
tially  anarchical  state.  That  the  fate  of  Europe  will  be  one,  that 
the  breaking-up  process  cannot  possibly  be  confined  to  Germany, 
are  statements  which  are  no  less  true  because  they  have  become 
hackneyed  commonplaces.  Germany,  to  produce  and  to  pay,  must 
see  daylight — a  mere  glimmer  of  daylight,  if  you  like,  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  black  tunnel — but  still  daylight.  That  is  the  case 
for  telling  Germany  the  worst  at  once,  and  of  giving  her  every 
opportunity  of  making  good.  You  cannot  discourage  Germany 
and  expect  her  to  pay  :  you  cannot  deny  her  the  means,  moral 
and  material,  of  her  resurrection  if  you  want  something  from 
her.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  some  vindictive  feelings 
in  France — it  would  be  surprising  not  to  find  them — but  M. 
Millerand  particularly  impresses  me  in  private  even  more  than  in 
public  life  as  logical  and  essentially  reasonable ;  and  at  San  Remo 
he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  rallying  to  the  British  point  of  view. 

What  everybody  is  afraid  of  is  the  word  “revision.”  How  we 
start  at  shadows !  It  is  not  ideas  that  appal  us  so  much  as 
terminology.  If  modification,  adjustment,  or  some  other  phrase 
which  in  this  connection  means  exactly  the  same  thing,  is  used, 
nobody  is  alarmed.  But  that  cursed  word  “revision  ”  gives  us  all 
pause.  Personally  I  see  no  honest  reason  why  the  Versailles 
Treaty  should  not  be  revised  if  the  need  is  shown.  There  would 
bo  no  confession  of  failure  in  that.  There  w’ould  be  no  humilia¬ 
tion.  There  would  be  no  surrender.  There  is  nothing  immutable 
in  such  a  document.  It  is  merely  a  vehicle  by  which  to  convey 
the  will  of  the  Allies.  If  circumstances  changed,  the  Allies  would 
surely  not  permit  themselves  to  become  prisoners  tied  to  the 
wheel  of  the  chariot.  The  Treaty  is  a  convenient  conventional 
form  in  which  is  expressed  a  diplomatic  purpose.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  the  purpose  changing — that  would  be  grave ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  an  unchanged  purpose  expressing  itself  in 
a  more  appropriate  manner.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  in 
playing  with  words  we  lose  sight  of  facts ;  our  principal  political 
blunders  all  arise  out  of  our  self-constituted  slavery  to  images  of 
our  own  creation.  There  would  be  nothing  in  itself  appalling 
in  the  revision  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  certainly  badly  botched 
in  some  respects,  if  by  revision  we  brought  it  more  into  con¬ 
formity  with  our  intentions.  The  outcry  against  any  action, 
whether  sensible  or  not,  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  revision, 
is  surely  unwise.  At  San  Remo  this  fear  hampered  M.  Millerand. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  obliged  to  affirm  emphatically  that  he  did 
not  propose  any  sort  of  revision — and  immediately  to  suggest  that 
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Germany  might  be  allowed  to  keep  twice  as  many  men  as  the 
Treaty  i)ermitted,  and  that  we  should  try  to  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  about  payment  in  direct  conversations  between  German 
delegates  and  the  peace-makers  instead  of  through  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission !  He  w^as  obliged  to  put  some  perfectly  con¬ 
ventional  phrases  in  the  joint  declaration  about  the  strict  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Treaty  before  going  on  to  promise  that  the  Treaty 
might  serve  as  a  starting-jwint  for  discussion.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  to  be  entirely  frank.  Diplomatists  understand  well 
enough  the  bit  that  is  put  in  for  the  public  and  the  bit  that  is 
intended  seriously  for  them ;  but  there  is  something  too  con¬ 
temptuous  in  this  division  of  recent  manifestoes  into  two  distinct 
parts.  M.  Millerand,  be  it  noted,  in  principle  agreed  both  to  a 
larger  Army  and  an  early  fixation  of  indemnities;  but  his 
ostensible  policy  is  guided  by  considerations  of  domestic  politics. 
How  eagerly  he  seized  upon  the  German  demand  for  conversa¬ 
tions  respecting  economic  relations  the  moment  he  returned  to 
Paris.  He  know^s  that  commerce  between  the  two  countries  is 
a  necessity.  What  has  held  him  back  is  fear  of  popular  indigna¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  the  hostile  attitude  of  M.  Poincar4  and  M. 
Tardieu,  who  are  implacable  and  may  become  formidable  political 
opponents. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  change  of  attitude  is  in  the 
throwing  over  of  the  method  of  note-writing.  Last  year  M. 
Clemenceau  would  not  hear  of  any  meeting  with  the  Germans. 
The  epistolary  style  which  he  cultivated  sufficed  for  the  regulation 
of  all  questions.  He  insisted  that  everything  should  be  done  by 
letter.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this,  but  it  also  has 
its  inconveniences.  Now  the  Allies  expressly  state  that  problems 
can  be  resolved  more  easily  by  an  exchange  of  views  between  the 
heads  of  the  various  Governments  than  by  a  constant  stream  of 
notes.  Hitherto  we  have  said  :  “Write  to  us,  but  do  not  speak 
to  us.”  Now'  we  say  :  “  Speak  to  us  and  do  not  trouble  us  with 
notes.”  The  story  of  the  Silent  Wife  and  the  Silent  Husband, 
which  w'as  told  at  length  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  is  no  longer 
found  amusing  w'hen  translated  into  the  diplomatic  sphere. 

Both  the  British  and  the  French  Prime  ^linister  found  the 
question  of  the  size  of  the  German  Army  perfectly  simple  in 
itself.  It  is  only  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  giving  w'ay  to  the  exigencies  of  Germany.  What 
are  the  facts?  They  are  for  the  experts  to  ascertain.  If  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  Germany  200,000  men  or  150,000  are 
required,  that  should  be  the  figure,  whatever  the  Treaty  happens 
to  say.  For  a  point  of  punctilio  to  allow  Bolshevism  or  anarchy 
to  reign  in  Germany  is  pure  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  100,000 
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men  are  enough,  then  it  would  be  wrong  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  militarists  by  granting  Germany  a  bigger  Army.  Now  it 
happens  that,  whether  judging  by  the  standard  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  by  direct  calculations  in  Germany,  every  military  man  is 
of  the  opinion  that  considerably  more  than  100,000  men  are 
needed.  But  there  must  be  no  camouflaged  troops.  In  giving 
a  bigger  Army  to  Germany  there  should  be  guarantees  that  bogus 
gymnastic  schools  and  civic  guards  and  other  devices  are  to  be 
abandoned.  As  a  fact,  all  British  military  reports  from  Germany 
demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  she  is  absolutely  incapable  of  any 
military  effort  now  or  for  some  time  to  come.  Morally  and 
materially,  she  is  down  and  out.  That  is,  however,  not  a  reason 
for  neglecting  to  take  precautions,  and  if  French  fears  some¬ 
times  seem  unreasonable,  it  is  better  to  be  over-fearful  than  over¬ 
confident.  There  has  been  a  violent  campaign  in  the  French 
Press  for  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  and  M.  Clemenceau 
was  bitterly  attacked  for  not  disarming  her.  Precisely  what  these 
publicists  and  Parliamentarians  mean  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Surely  they  cannot  conceive  a  Germany  entirely  without  troops. 
In  the  ultimate  resort  all  Governmental  authority  reposes  on 
force.  Surely  100,000  is  the  minimum  for  the  policing  of  a 
country  of  60,000,000  inhabitants.  Universal  opinion,  including 
that  of  Marshal  Foch,  is  that  the  number  is  too  small.  When 
the  troops  are  scattered  in  little  packets  about  the  whole  territory 
there  can  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  hardly  more  than  a 
battalion  in  any  place.  Concentration  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  real  question  which  has  blocked  the  way  to  European 
restoration  is  not  military  (that  ought  to  be  settled  by  soldiers), 
but  financial  (and  that  is  for  politicians  rather  than  for  econo¬ 
mists).  It  w’ould  be  inopportune  for  me  to  go  into  figures,  since 
a  sum  may,  when  this  article  is  published,  have  already  been 
decided  upon.  But  it  is  permissible  to  reveal  that  at  San  Remo 
the  sum  was  placed,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty,  as  low  as  sixty  mil¬ 
liards  of  marks ;  while  the  French  preliminary  conversations  in 
Paris  between  the  Premier  and  M.  Poincar^,  the  President  of 
the  Reparations  Commission,  who  does  not  intend  that  this  body 
should  be  robbed  of  its  functions,  suggested  to  me  that  nothing 
less  than  150  milliards  of  marks  could  be  accepted — ^a  figure  which 
will  be  found  in  the  American  proposition  of  March,  1919.  A 
minimum  amount,  needless  to  say,  will  become  the  maximum. 
As  I  write,  the  French  member  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
is  throwing  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  thirty  annual 
payments  on  an  ascending  scale  w'hich  operates  as  Germany 
recovers  her  prosperity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is, 
except  for  some  of  those  who  actually  helped  to  frame  the  Treaty, 
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general  agreement,  that  nothing  more  could  be  expected  by 
delaying  the  fixation  for  twelve  months.  “Pertinax,”  the  much- 
quoted  French  publicist,  puts  the  case  well  when  he  says  :  — 

As  time  passes  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  credits  in  other 
countries;  it  becomes  clearer  that  we  cannot  operate  the  machinery  of  inter- 
nstional  credit,  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  war,  without  being  able  to  show 
precisely  the  figures  on  our  balance-sheet.  We  cannot  compel  Germany  to 
fulfil  her  pecuniary  engagements  to  us  until  after  we  have  realised,  in  face  of 
her,  the  union  of  all  the  interests  of  British  and  Americans,  the  interests 
of  neutrals  who  have  large  commercial  credits,  the  interests  of  other  Allies 
who  demand  large  war  indemnities.  And  this  union  cannot  exist  unless 
there  now  is  a  definitive  fixation  of  the  claims  of  each  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Tsst  financial  operation. 

In  other  w’ordg,  nobody  will  help  either  France  or  Germany 
any  longer,  until  there  is  a  general  agreement  between  Allies, 
Germans,  and  neutral  countries — and  the  neutral  countries  who 
are  creditors  of  Germany  are  extremely  important — as  to  the 
debts  of  Germany ;  and  the  methods,  the'  extent,  and  the  priority 
of  their  reclamation.  When  once  the  w’heels  of  high  finance 
begin  to  work  they  may  turn  against  France  and  in  favour  of 
Germany,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  other  Powers.  It  is  dangerous 
to  delay.  The  conception  of  an  Anglo-German  or  an  Americo- 
German  commercial  alliance  cannot  be  dismissed ;  and  such  a 
combination  would  not  act  to  the  benefit  of  France.  Once  there 
is  accord  on  the  main  question,  once  the  interests  of  France  are 
secured,  she  could  only,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  rejoice 
in  any  aid  that  came  to  Germany,  since  that  aid  indirectly  would 
be  to  her.  But  on  w  hat  basis  can  money  be  lent  or  credits  given 
now  to  a  Germany  which  does  not  know  what  it  has  to  pay? 

What  is  surprising,  but  extremely  significant,  is  that,  even  in 
actual  circumstances,  America  especially  seems  anxious  to  place 
her  money  in  Germany.  The  extraordinary  story  has  been 
repeated  at  San  Remo,  at  Paris,  at  Ijondon,  that  once  the  debt 
of  Germany. is. fixed  a  great  consortium  of  American  financiers 
will  take  it  up,  satisfy  all  the  creditors,  and  remain  the  sole 
creditors  of  Germany,  which  they  hope  to  exploit.  Such  fantastic 
rumours  show  at  least  which  w’ay  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  true 
that  Germany  is  endeavouring  to  strike  a  bargain  wdth  American 
bankers  and  merchants.  Towns  such  as  Darmstadt  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  loans  on  the  American  market.  Ten  million 
marks  may  not  be  much,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  Even  last  year 
Coblentz  secretly  placed  part  of  her  loan  in  the  States,  and  this 
year  the  town  may  openly  ask  for  fifty  million  marks.  Credits 
are  being  sought  by  the  German  manufacturers  for  raw  materials, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  granted.  In  Silesia  cotton  spinners  offer 
jM'ivileges  to  an  American  group  in  return  for  cotton  on  credit. 
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The  Chicago  packers  have  run  up  a  big  bill  for  deliveries  of 
meat  and  fat ;  and  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  mark  they 
are  renewing  their  confidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  much  foreign  capital  presently  dependent  upon  the  economic 
reUvement  of  Germany.  The  Times  has  called  attention  to  the 
negotiations  and  the  agreements  in  respect  of  the  personnel  of 
the  merchant  marine.  England  offered  to  employ  various  in¬ 
stallations  and  staffs,  useless  to  Germany  now’  that  she  has  lost 
her  ships ;  but  Germany  chose  to  put  these  establishments  at  the 
service  of  America,  which  is  comparatively  inexperienced.  What 
is  really  liappening  is  that  Germano-American  consortia  are 
being  created ;  and  there  is  fear  in  France,  as,  I  believe,  in 
England,  that  the  part  of  Germany  may  become  preponderant. 
Obviously  there  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  such  transactions; 
but  the  point  to  make  is  that  it  is  time  that  we  all — France, 
England,'  Italy,  and  neutral  countries,  besides  America — knew 
exactly  where  we  were,  came  to  definite  decisions  upon  repara¬ 
tions,  commerce,  and  all  other  economic  questions ;  and  then 
w’ent  ahead  to  build  up  Europe. 

San  Eemo  w’as  the  first  move  towards  a  real  peace  which  must 
be  based  on  economic  accord — on  economic  rivalry  if  you  will- 
in  any  case  on  the  economic  terrain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Spa 
has  proved,  or  will  prove,  to  be  the  second. 

Sisley  Huddleston. 
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My  long  motor-journey  of  two  months  across  Central  Europe  to 
Warsaw  and  back  to  Paris  was  coming  to  an  end.  I  had  seen 
neutral  Switzerland  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity ;  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  reduced  to 
penury  with  not  an  ox,  a  pig,  or  a  sheep  left  on  which  to  feed 
the  native  population ;  the  territory  of  Salzburg  with  a  rural 
population  not  outwardly  suffering ;  Vienna  dying  of  starvation ; 
Czecho-Slovachia  chaotic,  but  struggling  manfully  to  solve  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  Galicia  wondering  at  what  had  happened 
and  not  quite  sure  that  the  change  was  good ;  Poland  in  the 
throes  of  financial  problems  which  had  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  many  for  which  the  long  duration  of  the  war  is 
responsible ;  Posnania  still  dissatisfied ;  East  Prussia  orderly, 
clean,  and  making  the  best  quietly  of  a  bad  job ;  and  now  at 
Berlin  I  had  seen  many  old  friends  and  made  the  acquaintatice 
of  most  of  the  new  leaders. 

I  had  conversed  with  practically  all  the  men  whose  names  loom 
large  on  the  political  horizon  of  all  Central  Europe,  and  my  only 
regret  w^as  not  to  have  been  able  to  push  forward  to  Moscow  and 
see  Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  the  other  men  so  much  discussed 
of  Eastern  Europe.  As  I  could  not,  I  did  the  next  best  thing, 
which  was  to  meet  one  of  Lenin’s  chief  lieutenants. 

"Polish  discontents  are  largely  responsible  for  the  Bolchevist 
movement.  I  know  most  of  them,”  observed  a  Polish  friend. 

“Are  you  a  Bolchevist?” 

“No,  but  I’m  not  fool  enough  to  call  Bolchevism  bad  names 
without  knowing  what  it  is,  or  think  I  have  extinguished  Radek 
by  calling  him  Kradek.”  ^ 

“Are  the  Poles  in  the  movement  Jews?” 

“No,  not  all.  Pietr  Dzierzyuski,  wdio  is  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  party  after  Lenin  himself,  is  not  a  Jew.  He  is  the  anti- 
Counter-Revolution  Commissary,  and  has  charge  of  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  speculation.  Nor  is  Kozlowski,  one  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Commissaries.  The  others  mostly  are.  Sachs,  the  Financial 
Commissary;  Warshawski,  the  Commercial  Commissary;  and 
Umschlicht,  the  Commissary  who  has  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  prisoners  and  fugitives ;  and  Radek  are  Jews.  Joseph 
Umschlicht  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  the  movement,  in 
(1)  Kradek,  it  seems,  means  in  Russian  a  swindler. 
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which  there  are  many  men  of  antique  virtue.  Umschlicht,  when 
barely  out  of  his  teens,  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  he  grew  up 
with  a  sense  of  the  terrible  dishonesty,  corruption,  and  injustice 
of  the  then  existing  system,  and  the  determination  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  cult  of  political  and  social  integrity.” 

‘‘Are  the  leaders  not  all  inUgres?"  * 

‘‘I  think  they  all  are  now.  But  some  of  them  have  gone 
through  terrible  temptations — temptations  of  want  and  starva¬ 
tion,  but  their  offences  have  not  been  those  of  greed  or  avarice, 
and  men  like  Lenin  and  Umschlicht  would  go  to  the  scaffold  rather 
than  do  a  thing  they  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  public  or  general 
interest.” 

‘‘And  Radek?” 

‘‘Karol  Radek-Sobelsohn  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  most 
brilliant  thinkers  among  the  party,  but  he  may  not  have  always 
had  the  moral  fortitude  to  resist  temptation,  and  accusations 
have  been  brought  against  him.  However,  he  has  never  been 
tried  by  independent  judges.  Though  still  a  man  of  only  thirty, 
eight  years  of  age,  he  has  had  an  immense  experience,  and  no 
one  is  equal  to  him  in  knowledge  of  the  Balkans.  He  studied 
chiefly  at  Cracow  and  Brussels,  and  belonged  to  Pilsudski’s 
party,  the  P.P.S.  (Polish  Socialist  Party)}  Radek  is  a  Galician 
Jew,  hailing  from  near  Cracow.” 

‘‘Can  I  meet  him?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know  if  he  is  in  Berlin.  If  you  wish  to  meet  a  real 
Russian  Bolchevist  leader,  I  can  arrange  a  rendez-vous." 

To  meet  an  authentifc  friend  and  supporter  of  Lenin  in  Berlin 
— a  genuine  believer  in  his  theories — a  real  Russian  Bolchevist— 
was  not  banal.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  task,  Russian  Bolchevists 
being  exposed  to  expulsion.  My  friend,  however,  managed  it 
for  me,  and  we  met  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered- 
in  a  fashionable  caf4. 

He  was  interested,  on  his  side,  my  friend  told  me,  to  meet 
an  unprejudiced  observer  like  myself,  who  had  just  come  from 
Poland. 

This  Bolchevist,  like  my  introducer,  was  an  intellectual — like 
practically  all  the  advanced  political  leaders  in  Central  Europe. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  Christian  name.  Let  me  call 
him  Serge.* 

‘‘We  are  represented,”  he  said,  ‘‘as  carrying  on  a  crusade— 
as  trying  by  force  of  arms  to  implant  our  social  theories  among 
our  neighbours,  and  Poland  is  supposed  to  be  holding  us  back. 

(1)  Rosa  Luxemburg  also  was  a  Pole. 

(2)  He  may  have  been  Radek  or  Victor  Kopp — or  both  I  I  was  not  to  ask  or 
mention  names. 
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• 

All  this  is  the  absolute  contrary  of  fact.  We  are  defending  our¬ 
selves  on  all  sides  against  a  crusade  for  our  extermination.  The 
Poles  are  merely  playing  the  same  game  as  Denikin  and  Kolt- 
chak.  We  want  peace  above  everything,  peace  to  work  at  the 
problems  with  which  the  Russian  people  on  the  threshold  of 
their  liberty  are  faced.” 

“But  Lenin’s  methods  are  violent.  He  has  imposed  himself, 
by  getting  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  Government  machine,  on  a 
people  which  has  not  chosen  him.” 

“And  by  what  right  do  you  suppose  Koltchak,  or  Denikin,  or 
any  other  military  leader  claims  to  dispossess  Lenin  and  take 
his  place?  Have  they  a  mandate  from  the  Russian  people?” 

“But  they  have  promised  to  obtain  one.” 

Serge  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled,  and  I  did  not  feel 
my  convictions  or  arguments  strong  enough  to  press  the  point. 

“Do  you  know  the  Russian  people?”  he  asked. 

“No.” 

“I  do.  Can  you  imagine  a  people  of  whom  only  15  per  cent, 
can  read  or  write?  ” 

“Is  it  not  20  per  cent?” 

“May  be — who  really  knows?  One  would  say  from  practical 
experience  not  5  per  cent.  Can  you  imagine  with  your  Western 
notions  how  such  a  people,  inaccessible  to  elementary  knowledge, 
without  any  national  ideal — an  inarticulate  nation — can  possibly 
express  itself?  You  talk  of  the  Russian  nation  as  if  it  were 
being  defrauded  of  something  it  never  has  had.  What  has  Lenin 
done?  What  is  he  doing?  He  is  making  Russia  articulate  by 
education.  That  is  the  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  freedom.” 

“But  he  has  confiscated  private  property,  which  is  the  most 
precious  of  freedom’s  achievements.” 

“You  are  mistaken  :  he  has  equalised  it.  Everyone  is  now 
an  owner  of  something.” 

I  must  have  looked  aghast,  for  he  went  on  : — 

“You  know  not  only  nothing  about  Russia,  but  you  know- 
nothing  about  Lenin  or  his  work,  and  yet  you — Oh,  I  don’t  mean 
you  personally — you  have  the  impertinence  to  judge  it  as  if  you 
did.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  presupposes  certain  conditions?  It  presupposes  that  men 
are  able  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  to  read  newspapers, 
party  professions,  and  are  accessible  to  all  the  other  methods  by 
which  a  nation  distinguishes  between  rival  candidates,  is  able  to 
choose  between  suggested  reforms  and  ideas.  Call  us  an  oligarchy, 
an  autocracy,  anything  you  like,  but  you  must  admit  that  ours 
is  a  less  pernicious  political  system  than  that  we  have  displaced. 
We  have  begun  the  work  of  making  a  free  people,  of  ensuring 
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its  true  emancipation — emancipation  from  ignorance  and 
illiteracy.  We  may  or  we  may  not  succeed  in  maintaining  a 
system  of  socialisation  which  will  give  every  man  his  due,  but 
*at  any  rate  we  shall  have  given  the  Russian  people  the  means  of 
judging  for  itself.” 

“  But  Bolchevism  has  been  accompanied  by  wholesale  assassina¬ 
tion  and  pillage.” 

“Is  there  any  birth  without  pain?  I  can  neither  deny  nor 
agree  to  what  you  say.  I  have  as  little  right  as  you  to  judge 
without  evidence.” 

To  that  I  had  nothing  to  reply,  for,  in  fact,  I  have  only  heard 
ex  parte  statements. 

Serge  went  on :  “The  Allies  have  been  guilty  of  many 
crimes.”  .  .  . 

“Do  you  mean  the  Versailles  Council?” 

“Yes,  I  mean  it,  but  I  have  not  heard  loud  protests  of  indig- 
nation  against  their  infamous  w'ork.  They  are  helping  two 
military  adventurers.”  .  .  . 

“Not  exactly.” 

“Well,  two  generals  at  the  head  of  mercenary  armies.”  .  .  . 

“Are  you  sure  they  are  mercenary?” 

“Well,  they  are  helping  two  Russian  armies  to  destroy  a  third 
Russian  army.  Have  they  thought  that  every  advance  of  one  or 
the  other  means  ruin  and  misery  to  the  native  population  ?  Have 
they  thought  that,  if  Koltchak  or  Denikin  were  victorious,  it 
would  mean  wholesale  slaughter,  that  they  are  abetting  the  most 
terrible  of  wars — civil  war?  Are  they  so  blinded  by  terror  lest 
the  Russian  people  should  become  conscious  of  its  own  destiny 
that  they  seek  to  plunge  it  once  more  into  the  darkness  of  the 
age  from  w^hich  we  are  helping  it  to  emerge?  The  men  who  are 
guilty  of  this  hideous  crime  have  earned  the  curse,  not  only  of 
the  Russian  people,  but  of  the  whole  world.” 

I  could  not  reply.  I  seemed  to  be  once  more  hearing  the 
song  of  the  Volga,  the  poetry  of  Lermontoff — the  stories  of 
Tolstoy — the  inexorable  fate  that  tortures  Russia — of  the  demon, 
whose  kiss  of  love  is  death.  I  had  just  been  reading  my  young 
relative,  Robert  Burness’,  translation  of  Lermontoflf’s  Demon, 
the  Demon  from  the  West  who  seems  to  pursue  Russia  with 
attentions  which  have  always  been  fatal  to  her,  who  is  now 
feverishly  arming  Slav  against  Slav,  as  if  in  a  last  wild  effort 
at  extermination. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “you  are  committing  a  terrible  crime 
against  the  Russian  people,  a  crime  the  Russian  people  will  find 
it  hard  to  forget  or  forgive — in  assisting  with  money,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  even  tanks  and  blinding  gasses,  to  slaughter  and  maim 
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men  who  only  want  to  be  at  peace  with  you.  Why  are  you  doing 
this  terrible  thing?  ” 

“You  know  the  reasons  given  :  overthrow  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and 
the  other  leaders,  and  hold  an  election,  and  you  will  have  peace 
at  once.” 

“Are  you  serious?” 

“Don’t  ask  me  personally.  You  asked  me  why  the  British 
and  French  Governments  are  fighting  against  you  on  the  side  of 
Koltchak  and  Denikin.  I  suppose  my  answer  is  correct.” 

“Then  the  crime  is  all  the  greater — because  they  ask  for  an 
impossible  thing  as  the  only  ground  on  which  they  will  stop 
their  murder  of  the  Eussian  i>eople.  That  is  not  war.  War  has 
a  possible  purpose.  Do  your  friends  mean  that  they  expect  the 
men  and  women  who  have  found  salvation  in  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
to  seize  them  and  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies?  Or  to 
murder  them  in  cold  blood,  and  surrender  to  the  massacres  which 
Koltchak  and  Denikin  would  carry  out  if  we  yielded  to  them?” 

“But  would  they  massacre?” 

“Massacre — you  don’t  know  Kussia.  Massacre  is  habitual  in 
Russia.  Even  we,  who  are  humanitarians,  cannot  prevent  a 
tendency  to  kill.  It  has  been  the  only  weapon  against  our 
tyrants  for  centuries.  Life  and  liberty  have  been  of  little  account 
too  long  to  w'aiTant  any  hope  that  these  men  will  be  different 
from  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  hoped  for  other  things 
from  the  French.  They  had  been  friends  of  the  Eussians,  though 
out  of  ignorance  they  had  lent  the  Eussian  Government  money 
to  help  our  oppressors  to  oppress  us  more.  That  in  our  trouble 
they  should  rend  us  is  strange.  That  aristocratic  England 
should  wish  to  restore  the  reactionaries  to  power  does  not 
surprise  us.  And  yet  we  feel  that  England  is  not  willingly  sup¬ 
porting  our  enemies.  Englishmen — I  know  them  well — are  too 
fair-minded,  too  human  (menschlich) ,  and  too  experienced  not 
to  know'  w  hat  is  in  store  for  Eussia,  if  our  enemies  prevail.  See 
what  this  civil  war  means.  We  need  our  men  to  work  at  the 
regeneration  of  Eussia.  You  must  have  seen  our  schemes  for 
giving  Eussia  electric  power,  railw'ays,  canals,  and  roads  for  her 
economic  development.  I  have  already  mentioned  schools  and 
industrial  training.” 

“But  you  know  people  say  they  are  only  paper  schemes.” 

“They  lie.  Does  not  the  w’ord,  the  X670?,  the  intent,  always 
precede  the  deed?  We  are  doing  what  w'e  can.  Our  workmen 
have  to  be  dragged  from  their  work  to  fight  the  men  you  are 
arming  to  destroy  us,  our  locomotives  from  economic  trafi&c  to 
convey  soldiers  to  the  various  fronts  on  which  you  are  helping  to 
attack  us.  Our  food  supply — and  God  knows  how  small  it  is — 
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has  to  be  whittled  down  more  and  more  to  feed  our  men  who  are 
fighting  instead  of  labouring  as  they  ought  to  be — and  yet  we 
are  working  out  our  programme  of  betterment,  in  spite  of  you. 
Go  to  Eussia.  See  for  yourself.  See  the  holy  fire  of  the  men 
who  are  struggling  against  these  terrific  odds  to  make  their 
country  a  better  country  to  live  in  and  compare  them  with  those 
they  have  supplanted  I  Eussia  will  take  her  place  among  the 
Happiest  nations  in  the  world.  The  spirit  of  justice,  the  revolt 
against  injustice,  is  “biting”  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  long- 
suffering  Eussian  soul.  Proud  of  their  redeemers  who  share  the 
tribulations  of  the  people,  the  people  feel  and  know  these 
redeemers  are  honestly  trying  to  lift  the  pall  of  sadness  which 
weighs  upon  Eussia,  and  you — what  are  you  doing?” 

“What  right,”  I  asked,  “have  you,  however,  a  minority,  to 
dictate  to  the  majority  ?  ” 

“Assuming  that  we  were  a  minority,  what  right,”  retorted  he, 
“has  a  parent  to  dictate  to  liis  inexperienced  young  children? 
What  right  has  he  to  educate  them,  to  look  after  their  well-being, 
and  make  them  capable  and  self-governing  citizens?  Are  these 
Eussian  peasants  not  just  children?  Under  the  old  regime,  were 
they  educated?  Were  they  trained  to  be  capable,  self-governing 
citizens?  ” 

There  was  truth  in  what  he  said,  and  I  could  not,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  think  of  a  good  argument  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  a  good  argument  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
theory  is  a  double-edged  one  which  might  be  used  by  all  tyrants 
to  justify  the  imposition  of  their  will  on  a  dissenting  people. 

Thomas  Barclay. 
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In  competition  for  sea-power,  whether  interpreted  in  terms  of 
men-of-war  or  merchant  ships,  lie  the  seeds  of  misunderstanding 
and  grave  trouble  between  this  country  and  the  United  States ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  future  of  civilisation  throughout 
the  world  depends  mainly  on  the  preservation  of  that  intimate 
relationship  between  the  two  nations  which  existed  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  the  Great  War. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  attempt 
of  certain  sections  of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  in 
particular  those  of  German  and  Irish  sympathies,  to  utilise  the 
maritime  rivalry  of  the  two  countries,  in  itself  not  unhealthy  if 
marked  by  goodwill,  for  fanning  into  flame  the  instinctive 
national  jealousies  of  the  two  nations.  They  are  more  or  less 
avowedly  scheming  to  make  mischief  by  exciting  the  American 
Eagle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  twisting  the  British  Lion’s  tail,  on 
the  other.  Their  ambition  is  by  word  and  act  to  bring  the  two 
nations  into  an  attitude  of  undisguised  opposition  the  one  to  the 
other.  We  may  hope  that  those  who  have  at  heart  only  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  whether  studied  through  British  or  American 
spectacles,  will  determine  to  defeat  this  campaign,  realising  that 
its  success  must  arrest  the  co-operation  of  the  British  and 
American  peoples,  which  offers  the  brightest  promise  that  the 
Great  War  will  prove  not  to  have  been  fought  in  vain.  But,  if 
we  are  to  avoid  this  trap,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep 
ourselves  informed  of  the  movement  of  events,  lest  we  be  taken 
by  surprise  some  day  and  in  our  haste  rush  to  conclusions  which 
would  bode  ill  for  peace  and  concord  in  the  world.  Any  idiot 
can  make  trouble,  but,  once  made,  it  is  the  difficult  work  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  to  compose  it. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  conclude 
that  our  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  an  inalienable  heritage,  and 
that  America  can  never  again  be  a  serious  rival,  as  it  was  in  the 
early  years  of  last  century  when  its  tonnage  almost  equalled 
that  of  this  country.  Much  the  same  attitude  was  assumed 
towards  Germany  when  that  Power  was  expanding  its  Navy, 
developing  its  maritime  resources,  and  promoting  its  foreign 
trade  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  could  render.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  Germans  were  not  seamen  and  that 
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they  did  not  understand  foreign  trading.  Time  was  to  prove 
that  those  theories  rested  on  slender  foundations.  The  closely- 
knit  policy  of  German  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shipowners, 
supported  by  the  State,  had  already  achieved  a  large  measure  of 
success  when  the  military  party  in  Berlin  was  seized  with  mad¬ 
ness,  and  brought  down  in  ruins  the  structure  to  which  so  much 
effort  had  been  successfully  applied.  The  United  States,  like 
Germany,  is  a  Protectionist  country,  which  means  that  the  tariff 
can  be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  mercantile  and  maritime 
policy,  and  the  Americans  possess  the  commercial  instinct,  as 
w'ell  as  the  sea  instinct,  possibly  more  markedly  than  the 
Germans.  If  we  are  not  to  have  a  rude  awakening,  we  should 
do  well  to  brush  aside  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
can  never  compete  with  us  on  the  seas,  and  concentrate  our 
attention  without  ill-feeling,  much  less  animosity,  on  the  inevit¬ 
able  contest  which  is  now  opening. 

When  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  Secretary  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  told  the  members  of  Congress  that  the  American 
Navy  “must  be  second  to  none  in  the  world,”  he  was  indulging 
in  no  empty  and  boastful  phrase.  If  naval  power  is  to  he  judged 
by  the  number  of  most  efficient  capital  ships  possessed  by  any 
country,  then  within  three,  or  at  most  four,  years,  the 
American  Fleet  will  have  outdistanced  the  British  Fleet.  This 
is  not  a  matter  'of  idle  prophecy,  but  is  a  statement  which  rests 
upon  events  which  cannot  now  be  annulled  and  on  work  which 
is  in  steady  progress  in  the  American  shipyards. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  Admiralty, 
urged  to  a  course  of  economy  in  view  of  our  financial  situation 
and  the  prospect  which  the  League  of  Nations  opened  to  view, 
cancelled  the  greater  proportion  of  the  contracts  for  men-of-war, 
and  has  since  refrained  from  laying  down  the  keel  of  a  single 
ship — battleship,  battle-cruiser,  light  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  sub¬ 
marine.  Since  November,  1918,  no  man-of-war  of  any  kind  has 
been  begun  in  this  country.  It  is  also  true  that  naval  construc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  renewed  by  any  other  European  Power  since 
the  war  ended.  The  task  of  strengthening  the  French  and  Italian 
Fleets  was  arrested  for  a  period  of  over  four  years  by  hostilities 
which  caused  both  countries  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the 
making  of  army  equipment  and  munitions,  with  the  result  that 
those  two  navies  have  practically  ceased  to  count  in  any  evalua¬ 
tion  of  sea-power  based  upon  the  theories  which  produced  the 
super-Dreadnought  type.  Franco  has  to-day,  and  will  have  to 
the  limit  of  vision,  no  battleships  of  the  first  class — that  is, 
mounting  15-inch  or  16-inch  guns;  but  she  will  possess  eight 
vessels  of  the  second  class,  carrying  13‘4-inch  guns.  Italy  is  in  | 
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even  worse  plight.  Like  France,  she  has  not  a  single  battle¬ 
cruiser,  and  all  her  battleships  will,  three  or  four  years  hence,  be 
classified  as  third  class,  corresponding  to  types  which  by  that 
time  will  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  British  Fleet. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  having  ceased  to  be  sea-Powers, 
the  British  Fleet  has  attained  a  superiority  in  European  waters 
greater  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is 
the  only  first-class  Fleet  of  the  Old  World  which  remains  in  this 
post-war  period.  All  the  old  standards  of  strength  round  which 
controversy  raged  in  the  past  have  become  meaningless.  They 
applied  only  to  the  navies  of  the  Powers  of  the  Old  World,  since 
we  studiously  avoided  in  our  estimates,  as  a  matter  of  good 
policy,  as  well  as  good  sense,  to  take  account  of  the  progress  of 
naval  construction  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Japanese  Fleet 
never  attained  proportions  to  excite  a  tinge  of  jealousy,  Japan 
becoming,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  direction  of 
British  and  Japanese  policy,  this  country’s  ally.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  war,  our  position  in  European  waters  as  a 
naval  Power  is  now  so  assured  that  for  the  first  time  for  several 
centuries  we  can  banish  all  the  old  fears,  though  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  in  association  with  a  desire  to  discourage  any  tendency  by 
the  European  Powers  to  embark  upon  a  fresh  competition  in 
armaments,  has  led  us  to  refrain  from  laying  down  any  new 
ships  of  war.  The  most  careful  investigation  of  our  naval  records 
would  certainly  prove  that  the  existing  situation  has  no  parallel 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  During  intervening  centuries 
capital  ships  were  always  on  the  stocks,  while  now,  as  has  been 
stated,  their  construction  in  this  country  ceased  when  H.M.S. 
Hood  was  completed  a  few  months  ago. 

If  we  glance  further  afield  the  situation  which  is  now  rapidly 
developing  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  wound  our  national  pride, 
for  in  first-class  capital  ships  the  United  States  will  have  out¬ 
distanced  this  country  by  1924.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed 
the  American  Navy  Department,  far  from  arresting  the  work  of 
naval  construction,  redoubled  its  energies  with  the  full  concur¬ 
rence  of  Congress.  It  was  determined  to  push  on  with  battle¬ 
ships  which  had  not  yet  been  laid  down,  and  to  re-design  battle¬ 
cruisers,  the  characteristics  of  which  were  unsatisfactory  in  view 
of  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  war.  Little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion  was  revealed  during  the  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  American  naval  officers  of 
standing,  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  did  not  conceal  their  ambition  that  the  United  States  Navy 
should  out-rival  that  of  this  country.  On  all  hands  a  determina¬ 
tion  was  expressed  to  place  the  American  Fleet,  judged  by  ships 
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of  the  first-class,  ahead  of  all  other  fleets,  not  even  excluding  our 
own.  As  a  consequence  of  the  activity  which  is  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  and  the  inactivity  which  has  been 
deliberately  enforced  upon  British  shipyards,  engineering  estab¬ 
lishments  and  ordnance  works,  the  United  States  will  rank  ahead 
of  this  country,  at  latest,  by  1924  in  capital  ships  of  the  largest, 
most  powerful,  and  most  recently  built  classes,  as  the  following 
figures  reveal : — 


Rklative 

Naval 

Stuenutu— 1924. 

British. 

American 

(15  in.  guns.) 

(16  in.  guns.) 

First-Class  IJattlcships  : 

Class. 

Class. 

Royal  Sovereign  . 

...  5 

Indiana  . 

.  6 

Queeu  Eliziibeth  . 

...  5 

Washington 

.  4 

10 

10 

Second-Class  Battleships  : 

(]3.i3  in 

.  guns). 

(14  in.  guns) 

Iron  Duke  . 

...  4 

California . 

.  2 

King  George  V . 

...  3 

New  Mexico  ... 

.  3 

Orion  . 

...  4 

Pennsylvania... 

.  2 

Erin . 

...  1 

Oklahoma . 

.  2 

Canada  . 

...  1 

New  York 

.  2 

13 

11 

First-Class  Battle  Cruisers  : 

( 15  in 

guns). 

(16  in.  guns). 

Hood . . 

...  1 

Lexington  . 

.  6 

Renown  . 

...  2 

. 

.  - 

3 

6 

Se«ond-Cla.ss  Battle  Cruisei-s : 

(13.5  in. 

guns). 

Tiger . 

...  1 

. 

.  - 

Lion . 

...  2 

. 

.  - 

3 

- 

British. 

American. 

First-Class  Capital  Ships 

. 

13  . 

.  16 

Second-Class  Capital  Ships  ... 

10  . 

.  11 

In  this  connection,  a 

member  of  Congress,  Mr. 

Britten,  of 

Illinois,  has  recently  made  a  pronouncement  which  reveals  that 
informed  Americans  are  not  unconscious  of  the  significance  of 
the  movement  now  in  progress.  His  information,  as  he  has 
explained,  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence 
at  Washington,  and  he  forecasts  the  position  in  1923.  He  has 
assumed  that  when  the  United  States  has  thirty-three  capital 
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ships  of  all  olasses — for  he  includes  certain  vessels  of  the  third- 
class,  which  will  probably  be  in  reserve  by  that  time — the  British 
Kavy  will  possess  thirty-five  of  comparative  dates.  On  this  basis 
he  has  remarked  ^ : — 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  American  ships  have  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,118,650  tons  against  the  British  884,100  tons,  showing  a  superiority  of 
2^4,650  tons,  or  an  advantage  of  8,638  tons  per  ship.  In  average  speed  of 
^1  vessels  we  are  practically  the  same,  showing  a  fraction  less  than  .23’7 
knots  average  per  ship.  In  main  batteries  we  have  340  guns  to  314  for  the 
British,  with  an  average  of  10‘3  hig  guns  per  ship,  to  the  British  8'97  guns 
per  ship,  whilp  our  guns  will  average  14^  inches  against  the  British 
13|  inches,  and  this  would  appear  to  give  us  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
weight  of  steel  thrown  by  one  broadside,  when  wa  w'ill  hurl  548,400  pounds 
igainst  452,000  pounds  by  all  British  big  guns.  ■ 

In  secondary  batteries,  Mr.  Britten  claims  that  the  American 
Fleet  will  have  a  greater  advantage  : — 

Our  404  guns  in  this  class  average  5*4  inch  calibre  against  the  British 
526  guns  with  an  average  of  4’9  inches,  showing  our  guns  to  average  larger 
in  calibre  and  power,  throwing  40,158  pounds  projectiles  against  32,080  for 
the  British  secondary  battery,  which  means  that  our  ships  will  average 
1,216^  pounds  against  916|  pounds  for  the  British,  or  more  than  thirty-three 
per  cent,  to  our  Navy’s  advantage.  .  . 

Great  Britain  has  350  destroyers  built  and  building,  while  we  have  822, 
but  ours  are  larger,  faster  and  more  modem,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  our  superiority  in  destroyers  is  even  greater  than  in  first  line  battle¬ 
ships  and  cruisers.  In  submarines  England  has  150  built  or  building,  and 
we  have  150  built  or  building. 

Concluding  his  examination  of  these  statistics,  based  on  official 
information  which  was  issued  undoubtedly  for  a  purpose,  this 
member  of  Congress  remarked  : — 

Great  Britain  has  but  one  super-dreadnought  of  the  Hood  type,  of  41,200 
tons  displacement,  with  a  thirty-one  knot  speed,  carrying  eight  15-inch 
guns;  which  is  in  no  direction  the  equal  of  our  Indiana  type  of  super-dread¬ 
nought  of  43,200  tons,  twenty- three-knot  speed,  carrying  twelve  16-inch 
guns.  During  the  past  twelve  months  Great  Britain  has  destroyed  the  form 
works  and  keel  of  at  least  one  sister  ship  of  the  Hood  class’  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  and  I  maintain  that  until  she  can  pay  interest  on  her  bonded 
indebtedness,  at  least  to  her  foreign  creditors,  she  would  not  bo  justified  in 
going  ahead  with  a  costly  competitive  battleship  programme,  and  particularly 
so  not  with  us,  when  she  realises  fully  that  we  have  no  designs  upon  any¬ 
thing  she  may  have. 

While  the  pride  of  England  may  be  hurt  by  her  slide  into  second  place 
unong  the  naval  powers,  she  certainly  cannot  hope  to  successfully  compete 
•gainst  us  if  we  are  really  determined  to  take  the  place  we  are  entitled  to 
on  the  seas  as  the  world’s  foremost  nation,  and  where  American  commerce 
tin  receive  the  protection  it  failed  to  get  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War. 

(1)  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  (Washington)  April  17,  1920. 

(2)  Three  vessels  were,  in  face,  destroyed. 
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The  phrase,  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas,”  will  mean  just  exactly  what  it 
says,  and  our  supremacy  thereon  will  never  justify  the  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  all  nations  merely  because  we  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  as  England  has  done  in  the  past,  much  to  pur  disappointment,  and, 
at  times,  humiliation. 

Whether  the  battleships  and  battle-cruisers,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen,  which  the  United  .States  Navy  Department  is  now 
building,  will  rank  as  first-class  eight  or  nine  years  hence,  i's 
a  matter  upon  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatise.  State¬ 
ments  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  by  British  naval 
ofi&cers  of  high  standing  and  wide  experience  of  the  war  sug- 
gest  that,  though  the  capital  ship  is  not  dead,  the  type  may 
undergo  somewhat  radical  changes.  The  lessons  of  the  war, 
which  American  naval  officers  are  apparently  satisfied  that  they 
have  completely  digested,  are  still  being  studied  by  the  War  Staff 
of  the  Admiralty.  Bear-Admiral  Sir  Alfred  Chatfield,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  recently  stated — while,  indeed,  H.M.S. 
Hood  w^as  undergoing  her  trials — that,  if  the  naval  authorities 
were  engaged  in  designing  a  capital  ship  to-day,  they  would 
not  embody  in  that  vessel  the  characteristics  of  the  Hood.  That 
statement,  in  association  with  the  absence  from  the  Navy 
Estimates  for  192(>-1  of  any  provision  for  new  construction,  and 
the  silence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  as  to  a  desire 
at  present  to  build  any  large  capital  ships,  suggests  that  possibly 
experience  will  show  that  the  American  naval  authorities  are 
exhibiting  something  less  than  the  highest  wisdom  in  pressing 
forward  the  ships  wffiich  are  now  in  hand.  It  is  an  open  secret, 
for  instance,  that  the  six  battle-cruisers  of  the  Lexington  type, 
which  have  recently  been  laid  down  in  American  yards,  closely 
resemble  the  Hood,  which,  as  Sir  Alfred  Chatfield  has  suggested, 
is  regarded  by  the  Admiralty  as  embodying  a  design  which  will 
be  obsolescent  in  a  few  years’  time.  But  these  considerations 
apart,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  no  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
British  Fleet  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  American 
Navy  will  rank  above  the  Navy  of  this  country  in  1923  or  1924 
in  ships  which  are  now  regarded  as  first-class.  There  will  then 
be  only  three  major  navies  in  the  world — the  American  Fleet 
with  sixteen  first-class  capital  ships,  the  British  with  thirteen, 
and  the  Japanese  with  two.  If  we  ignore  this  meticulous  classi¬ 
fication  and  take  account  of  all  ships  of  the  line  mounting  13’5- 
inch  guns  and  upwards,  the  standing  of  these  three  fleets  will 
be  :  first,  the  British  Navy  with  twenty-nine  units ;  second,  the 
United  States  Navy  with  twenty-seven;  and,  third,  the  Japanese 
Navy  with  eleven. 

So  much  for  the  outlook  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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fighting  navies.  If  we  turn  to  merchant  shipping,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  situation  which  is  at  once  interesting  and  dis¬ 
quieting.  We  may  hope  that  in  our  time  we  shall  not  engage 
in  a  war  of  violence  on  the  seas  with  any  other  country,  and 
least  of  all  with  the  United  States ;  but  not  only  will  the  economic 
contest — the  struggle  for  trade — continue,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  increasingly  keen.  During  the  war  the  United  States, 


prompted  by  an  appreciation  of  the  danger  confronting  the 
Allies,  developed  to  the  utmost  its  resources  for  building  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  The  war  closed  before  any  considerable  proportion 
of  those  vessels  had  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
enthusiasm  of  no  mean  section  of  the  American  people  had  been 
fired.  They  asked  themselves  the  not  unnatural  question,  “Why 
should  we  continue  to  he  dependent  on  foreign,  and  particularly 
British,  merchant  ships  for  carrying  the  exports  and  imports,  and 
especially  the  former,  of  the  United  States?”^  On  the  eve  of 
the  war,  the  steamships  under  the  United  States  flag,  which 
were  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  amounted  to 
only  1,304,667  tons.  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  not 

I  only  were  new  shipyards  laid  out  and  thousands  of  ship¬ 
yard  workers  trained,  but  under  the  impulse  of  the  munition 
movement  the  Americans  developed  their  manufacturing 
resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suggest  that  the  output  of  goods 
would  far  exceed  the  consumption  of  the  country,  leaving  a  large 
surplus  for  export.  In  these  circumstances,  those  who  were 
associated  with  the  shipbuilding  movement  urged  that  it  was 
desirable  to  extend  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  to 
every  port  in  the  world  by  means  of  ships,  so  as  to  obtain  direct 
access  to  foreign  markets.  By  the  end  of  last  year  they  were 
able  to  claim  that  the  American  sea-going  fleet,  apart  from 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  had  attained  the  second  place  among 
the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world.  The  tonnage  had  been 
increased  by  382T  per  cent,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
.4t  that  time  a  large  number  of  ships  were  still  under  construc¬ 
tion.  By  the  end  of  this  year  American  sea-going  vessels, 
as  a  result  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  shipyards,  which  are 
continuing  without  pause,  will  amount  to  about  13,800,000  gross 
tons.  Whether  the  ships  built  on  account  of  the  Government 
will  continue  to  be  State  owned  or  whether  they  will  pass  into 
private  ownership,  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  the  Presidential  Election  is  on  the  horizon, 
I  intends  to  take  no  small  part  in  encouraging  and  consolidating 

(1)  Of  the  total  foreign  trade  conducted  in  vessels  in  1914  only  9‘7  per  cent, 
in  value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  proportion 
in  1850  was  72'6  per  cent. 

I  . 
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the  movement  for  re-establishing  the  American  mercantile  flag 
at  sea  and  promoting  foreign  trade,  as  the  formation  of  trade 
banks  abroad  and  other  incidents  indicate. 

A  significant  report,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  an  influential 
section  of  Americans,  was  recently  made  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  ^ : — 

Nations  that  have  been  doing  the  ocean-carrying  trade  during  the  last 
fifty  years  are  not  going  to  give  it  up  without  a  fierce  struggle.  They  are 
npt  willing  for  us  to  have  a  fair  part.  They  know  the  business.  They  have 
experience  and  business  facilities  and  connections  throughout  the  world 
which  gives  them  a  great  advantage.  Governmental  aid  and  power  will  be 
co-ordinated  with  private  energy  and  initiative  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  met  in  the  same  way. 

Nations  are  not  free  which  depend  upon  foreign  fleets  to  carry  their 
products  and  bring  to  them  their  supplies.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  not 
secure  so  long  as  one  nation  wholly  dominates  the  carrying  trade.  But  we 
do  seek  to  do  a  just  and  proper  part  of  it,  and  especially  of  our  own.  If 
we  cannot  attain  this  end  now  we  can  never  do  it. 

No  halting,  hesitating,  doubting  policy  will  succeed.  We  must  take 
risks.  We  must  encourage  our  capital  and  energy  to  go  into  this  contest, 
and  assure  them  we  are  behind  them  to  build  up  and  sustain,  rather  than 
to  tear  down.  We  have  a  large  tonnage  now’.  This,  however,  does  not 
make  a  permanent  Marine.  Steamship  lines  must  be  established,  and  a 
regular,  certain,  and  permanent  service  be  secured. 

In  a  material  sense  the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the 
Great  War  as  the  victor  among  the  victors.  A  prophecy  which 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  embodied  in  the  memorandum  which 
accompanied  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1900  has  been  fulfilled, 
although  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  that  he  anticipated.  He 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  German  Fleet  being  defeated  in 
battle  by  superior  forces,  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  battle  would  so  substantially  weaken  “the  greatest 
sea  Power  “  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory,  “its  own  position  in  the 
world  would  no  longer  be  secured  by  an  adequate  fleet.”  The 
hope  of  Germany — and  it  was  on  that  hope  that  their  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  United  States  during  the  war  was  based — was  that 
if  she  herself  were  defeated  the  United  States  would  gain  in 
influence  and  power — particularly  on  the  seas — and  that  thus 
Germany,  represented  in  the  American  population  by  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  Teutonic  origin,  would  be  revenged.  Ger¬ 
many’s  agents  believed  that  the  prospect  of  gaining  solid  advan¬ 
tages  from  neutrality  would  prevent  the  American  people  from 
intervening  in  the  war.  That  anticipation  was  not  fulfilled,  but 
when  we  recall  the  impetus  which  participation  in  the  war  gave 
to  merchant  shipbuilding  and  the  enthusiasm  for  a  predominant 
place  in  the  world’s  commerce  which  was  aroused,  it  may  be 
j[l)  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  May  6,  1920- 
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doubted  whether  the  course  which  events  took,  contrary  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  sinister  policy,  has  not  tended  to  emphasise  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  prophecy  of  1900.  In  first-class  capital  ships  the 
United  States  will  soon  hold  first  place,  and  in  merchant  tonnage 
she  is  creeping  up  to  this  country’s  aggregate,  for  while  American 
yards  are  building  almost  exclusively  for  the  American  flag,  one- 
third  of  the  tonnage  in  hand  in  British  establishments  will,  in 
accordance  with  post-war  arrangements  made  with  France,  Italy, 
and  Norway,  pass  to  the  registers  of  those  countries.  In  effect, 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  United  States,  so  far  as  sea-power 
is  concerned,  has  stepped  into  the  position  which  Germany 
occupied  six  years  ago;  but  while  the  Germans,  with  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks,  protested  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
out-rivalling  this  country,  some  American  Ministers  and  others 
make  no  secret  of  their  ambition  to  oust  this  country  from  the 
place  on  the  seas  which  it  has  held  for  several  centuries. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  in  sea-power,  whether  expressed  in 
terms  of  men-of-war  or  commercial  vessels,  does  not  depend 
entirely  or  even  mainly  on  the  volume  of  shipping,  naval  or 
mercantile,  possessed  by  the  respective  countries,  but  on  inter¬ 
dependent  industrial  and  economic  conditions.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  if  the  Americans,  with  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  this  country,  and  vast  financial  resources,  determine  to  be 
supreme  on  the  world’s  seas,  there  is  nothing  which  can  hinder 
them.  Extent  of  territory,  size  of  population,  and  financial 
resources  are  not,  however,  the  deciding  factors.  They  may 
'  appear  for  a  time  to  exercise  a  great  influence,  but  their  per¬ 
manent  effect  is  less  considerable  than  is  frequently  suggested. 
We  speak  of  “holding  the  trident,”  but  that  emblem  of  sea-power 
must  prove  a  costly,  and  indeed  a  ruinous,  possession  if  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  country  to  which  it  is  merely  a  weapon  of 
power  rather  than  an  instrument  which  reflects  geographical  con¬ 
ditions,  inherited  instincts,  and  national  necessities. 

In  every  essential  respect  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  differ.  The  former  is  a  great  land-power  with  an  area 
of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  possesses  a  population  of  about  100,000,000 
people,  who  are  served  by  a  network  of,  approximately,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles  of  railway.  The  United  States  is  largely 
independent  of  outside  sources  for  raw  materials;  it  is  almost 
entirely  independent  also  of  outside  resources  in  manufactures, 
and,  above  all,  it  produces  a  surplus,  though  a  decreasing  one,  of 
food.  Except  at  times  of  inevitable  depression,  the  supply  of 
workers  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  at  present,  for  during  the  war  emigration  practically 

VOL.  evil.  N.S.  p  P* 
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ceased,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  the  Old  World  there  is 
a  surplus  of  workers,  throughout  America  a  large  shortage  exists, 
and  there  is  no  sufi&cient  motive  among  a  population  without  the 
sea  instinct  widely  diffused,  and  in  the  main  out  of  touch  with 
the  sea,  to  furnish  crews  either  for  a  supreme  navy  or  a  large 
mercantile  marine.  Evidence  of  the  crisis  which  is  developing 
in  the  sea  services  of  the  United  States  is  supplied  by  the  recent 
experience  of  the  American  Navy,  from  which  desertions  have 
been  going  on  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  the  number  of  ships  of  war  and  ships  of  commerce  increase, 
so,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  Departments  specially  concerned,  the  body  of  sea¬ 
men  available  to  man  them  shrinks,  owing  to  the  lure  of  the 
high  wages  and  comfort  of  shore  life.  Since  the  Armistice  was 
signed  the  decline  in  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  has  exceeded  all 
expectations,  and  the  present  shortage  of  men  in  the  United 
States  Fleet  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent. 

We  are  tempted  to  think  of  naval  personnel  in  terms  of  “sea¬ 
men,”  but  a  modern  Navy  must  have  a  large  number  of  highly- 
trained  men  of  various  qualifications.  In  the  British  Fleet,  for 
instance,  the  following,  among  other  ranks  and  ratings,  are  essen¬ 
tial,  and  the  American  Fleet  has  the  same  needs  : — 

Ranks  and  Ratings. 

1.  2. 

Seamen.  ^Engine  Room. 

General  service.  Stokers. 

Gunnery  and  torpedo  ratings,  Boilemaakers. 

including,  amongst  others  ; —  Fitters. 

'Range-takers. 

Sight-setters. 

•  Gun-layers. 

Instructors. 

Transmitter  men. 

Signalmen. 

Helmsmen. 

8. 

Artiians. 

Shipwrights. 

Joiners. 

Plumbers. 

Blacksmiths. 

CJoopers. 

Painters. 

Electricians. 

,Wiremen. 

Armourers. 

Ordnance  artificers. 


Enginesmiths. 

Coppersmiths. 

Pattern-makers. 

Moulders. 

Bricklayers. 

Turners. 

4. 

Various. 
Police  branch. 
Bootmakers. 
Tailors. 

Cooks. 

Stewsu-ds. 

Writers. 
Victuallers. 
Telegraphists. 
Wireless  operators. 
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6.  6. 

Medical.  Royal  Marinee,  who  also  supply 

Nurses.  gunners. 

Masseuses. 

Dental  mechanics. 

Zymotic  specialists. 

In  every  Navy  there  are  “skilled”  ratings,  and  what  may  be 
called  “unskilled,”  and  it  is  in  the  former  respect  that  the 
American  Navy  is  being  depleted  : — 

This  shortage  of  men  on  sea-going  ships  is  not  of  deck-hands,  but  of 
sk’Ued  men,  mechanics  trained  to  their  work,  without  whose  services  the 
successful  and  efl&cient  operation  of  the  ships  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  attempts  of  the  department  to  recruit  tho  needed  trained  forces  from 
civilian  life  has  been  an  almost  (y)mpleto  failure.  The  only  men  who  will 
enlist  are  those  who  have  made  so  great  a  failure  in  their  civilian  work  that 
they  are  glad  to  get  a  chance  under  the  Government.  The  employment  pf 
such  workmen  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  economical,  and  every  one  of  them 
that  is  hired  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole. 

How  greatly  the  navy  is  hampered  by  lack  of  men  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  fit  104  destroyers  that  should  be  ready  for  use,  seven ty-three  are  tied 
up  at  docks  because  there  are  no  men  to  operate  them,  and  of  the  thirty- 
one  which  are  in  operation  nearly  all  are  running  with  a  reduced  force  of 
men.  In  tho  submarine  flotilla  each  skilled  man  whose  enlistment  expires 
before  next  jOctober  was  asked  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  intentions  for 
re-enlistment.  Only  seven  men  reported  that  they  would  continue  in  ser¬ 
vice  after  their  present  term  expired.* 

Congress  by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  Navy  may  endeavour 
to  make  the  Service  more  attractive ;  whatever  steps  in  this 
direction  may  be  taken  will  almost  inevitably  react  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  fleet,  increasing  the  cost  of  running  the  ships  under  the 
.\inerican  flag. 

In  contrast  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  sea.  “Upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  lives  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  port,  and  a  further  20  per  cent,  on  canals  which  are 
served  by  ports.  There  is  no  considerable  centre  of  population 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  dependent  on  oversea  trade 
which  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a  port.  These  ports  range 
from  the  big  ports  which  are  able  to  accommodate  ships  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  those  which  can  only  handle  the  small  coaster 
of  100  tons,  and  in  great  measure  the  number  of  people  to  be 
served  already  determines  the  capacity  of  the  port.”  *  Out  of 
those  conditions  of  sea  dependence,  w^e  emerged  after  centuries 
of  development  as  the  greatest  sea-Power.  Before  the  invention 

(1)  Evening  Journal  of  New  York. 

(2)  Aoaual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  Deo.  31, 
1919. 
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of  the  steam  engine,  which  gave  us  the  railway  locomotive,  our 
inland  communications  were  of  the  most  exiguous  character ;  the 
transport  of  goods  in  our  internal  trade  was  necessarily  made  bv 
sea.  Our  coasting  trade  was  the  school  of  our  sailors  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  foreign  trade  was  built  up;  and  so, 
since  w’e  can  only  trade  with  other  countries  by  using  ships,  we 
gradually  created  a  pow'erful  mercantile  marine.  We  have  never 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  manning  our  ships  of  war  or  ships 
of  commerce,  because  we  have  always  possessed  a  surplus  of 
population  and  w’e  have  the  salt  of  the  sea  in  our  veins.  It  is 
to  employ  no  empty  phrase  to  say  that  we  live  by  the  sea.  Four 
out  of  every  five  loaves,  as  well  as  most  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures,  come  to  us  in  ships. 

If  by  any  chance,  whether  foreign  competition  or  Government 
interference  with  what  is  essentially  an  individualistic  institution, 
our  mercantile  marine  seriously  declined,  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  half  our  working  population  would  be  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  we  supported  a  population  of  rather  less  than 
16,400,000,  whereas  to-day  we  maintain  on  a  far  higher  standard 
of  living  no  fewer  than  47,000,000,  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
the  meantime  having  declined  by  upwards  of  1,000,000.  It  is 
apparent  that  our  sea-power  is  an  expression  of  national  necessity. 
Unfortunately,  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions  throughout  the 
country  are  still  unconscious  of  the  extent  to  which  their  mem¬ 
bers  are  dependent  for  work  on  the  external  trade  which  has 
been  built  up  by  the  initiative,  courage,  and  resource  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  British  industry.  We  do  not  live  in  an  economic 
vacuum,  as  their  statements  suggest;  our  prosperity  depends  on 
our  ability  to  hold  our  place  in  foreign  markets  and  to  maintain 
our  supremacy  on  the  seas,  our  merchant  ships  serving  us  as  the 
railways  serve  the  United  States, 

The  movement  of  Labour  opinion  indicates  that  the  lessons 
of  the  disastrous  Government  control  during  the  war  have  been 
lost  upon  no  small  portion  of  the  x^^ople  of  this  country, 
for  the  Labour  Party  is  committed  to  the  nationalisation  of 
shipping.  Little  has  been  heard  of  this  leap  in  the  dark,  because 
the  attack  on  the  coal  industry  represents,  as  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  realises,  an  assault  upon  the  outworks  of  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry.  Not  only  are  our  ships  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
coal  for  their  motive  power,  but  76  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
the  outward  cargoes  from  this  country  consist, of  coal.  The 
argument  is  :  “Let  us  first  secure  the  nationalisation  of  coal,  and 
the  nationalisation  of  the  mercantile  marine  will  soon  follow. 
We  must  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  then  we  can 
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drive  it  home.”  The  conception  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
worked  by  a  central  organisation,  is  one  which  is  calculated  to 
make  experienced  shipowners,  as  well  as  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  despair  of  the  sanity  of  many  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men.  It  would  have  to  control  the  movement  of  upwards  of  8,000 
steamships,  apart  from  several  thousand  sailing  vessels,  barges, 
tenders,  and  the  other  miscellaneous  craft  which  serve  the 
larger  ships ;  and  of  those  steamships  no  meaji  proportion  trade 
between  foreign  ports  carrying  at  times  exclusively  foreign 
goods. 

We  can  only  hope  to  hold  our  position  on  the  seas  if  the  British 
mercantile  marine  is  able  to  offer  efficient  service.  It  was 
efficient  service  which  enabled  us  to  attain  the  position  of  carriers 
of  half  the  ocean-borne  commerce  in  the  world.  Because 
Government  control  all  the  world  over  is  necessarily  inefficient, 
the  organisation  reacting  only  slowly  to  changing  conditions, 
American  shipowners  and  merchants  have  been  led  to  demand 
that  Government-built’  vessels  shall  be  transferred  to  private 
ownership,  the  State  merely  assisting  to  encourage  shipping  by 
the  reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and  its 
dependencies  (including  the  Philippines),  by  the  dexterous  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  tariff,  by  legislation  favouring  American  ship¬ 
owners  at  the  expense  of  rivals,  or  by  other  measures,  such  as 
Germany  adopted  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  If, 
in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the  American  policy,  this 
country  were  to  nationalise  its  shipping,  not  only  would  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  shrink  under  costly  and  wasteful  administrative 
methods,  but  its  decline  would  affect  adversely  every  trade  and 
industry  in  this  country,  reducing  the  volume  of  employment.  In 
particular,  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries  would  be 
injured,  for  our  maritime  supremacy  supports  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  will  in  future  have  their  most  serious  rivals  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  shipyard  worker 
is  not  unconscious  of  the  struggle  which  lies  ahead.  Only  about 
20  |)er  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  are 
organised  on  trade-union  lines, ^  and  in  American  shipyards,  in 
contrast  with  the  shipyards  of  this  country,  not  only  is  labour- 
saving  machinery  welcomed,  but  the  workers  utilise  it  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  An  illustration  of  the  efficiency  which  is 
being  attained  by  American  shipyard  workers  is  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  which  laid 
out  the  great  establishment  at  Hog  Island  for  the  construction 
of  fabricated  vessels.  The  workers  had  not  merely  to  be 
collected,  but  they  had  to  be  trained  for  their  tasks,  and  already, 
(1)  Times,  Saturday,  May  8,  1920. 
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as  the  recent  report  of  the  President  of  the  Corporation  reveals 
I-emarkable  results  have  been  achieved  : — 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1919  there  were  launched  27  ships,  and  there 
were  delivered  25.  This  gave  a  weekly  rcqord  of  almost  one  ship  per  week 
delivered  and  rather  bettei  than  one  per  week  launched.  In  the  second  six 
months  of  the  year  there  were  launched  39  ships  and  39  were  delivered— 
being  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  launchings  and  one  and  one-half 
deliveries  every  week. 

The  records  of  riveting  are  particularly  interesting.  When  shipbuilding 
began  in  earnest  at  the  yard  in  the  summer  of  1918,  the  average  num. 
her  of  rivets  driven  per  gang  per  hour  was  about  20.  For  the  first 
eix  months  of  1919  the  average  was  about  26,  but  in  the  last  half-year 
a  marked  gain  was  sh^own.  In  July  the  rate  was  27,  in  August  32’7,  in 
September  36,  in  October  35’9,  in  November  36’2,  and  in  December  37.  In 
January,  1920,  the  average  rate  was  39‘6;  for  the  first  two  w’eeks  of 
February  it  was  over  43,  and  has  been  as  high  as  45  for  several  days  con¬ 
secutively. 

These  figures  show  that  we  were  able  to  develop  at  Hog  Island  a  highly 
competent  force  of  shipbuilders.  Such  results,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  co-operation  and  team  work  of  the  first  class 
on  the  part  of  all  engaged  on  the  work.  As  illustrating  the  possibilities  of 
quantity  production  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  training  men  for  work 
of  this  sort,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  ship,  the  Quistconck,  built 
on  way  No.  1,  required  1,160,000  man-lv5urs,  the  second  ship  built  on  the 
same  w'ay  and  identical  with  it  required  601,000  man-hours,  and  Ihe  third 
ship  on  the  same  way  and  identical  in  all  respects  required  only  400,000 
man-hours. 


We  shall  be  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  if  we  imagine  that  now 
that  Germany  has  for  a  time  been  banished  from  the  seas,  we 
have  little  serious  competition  to  fear.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  movement  in  the  United  States,  which  is  supported  not  merely 
by  large  sections  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes,  but 
by  no  mean  portion  of  the  workers.  And  there  are  other  mer¬ 
cantile  marines  besides  that  of  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
petition  of  Japan,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe, 
in  the  sea-carrying  trade,  will  be  more  severe  in  the  future  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  These  shipowners  have  built  up  large 
reserves,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  immune  from  many 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  British  shipowners  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  besides  being  subject  to  far  less  onerous  taxation. 

Apart  from  questions  of  efficiency,  the  overwhelming  argument 
against  nationalisation  of  shipping  which  must  appeal  to  all  who 
desire  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  in  particular,  is  that  State  control  might  bring  the 
two  countries  into  positions  of  definite  antagonism.  Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson  put  this  point  lucidly  and  succinctly  in  a  recent  speech. 
Reminding  us  of  the  experience  of  past  centuries,  he  remarked 
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For  the  most  part  wars  in  the  past  have  had  their  origin  in  two  causes, 
religion  and  trade,  or  the  possessions  conferred  by  trade,  the  latter  tending 
more  and  more  to  be  the  underlying  motive  even  where  superficially  dynastio 
pr  military  ambition  has  appeared  to  be  the  predominant  cause.  This  ia 
peculiarly  true  of  maritime  wars,  because  the  sea  is  the  highway  of  World 
Trade,  and  its  mastery  is  the  key  to  world-wide  possessions.  Thus  it  was 
for  trade,  or  the  possessions  acquired  by  trade,  that  the  Greeks  fought  and 
conquered  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  Rhodians  fought  the  Greeks;  that  Rome 
fought  Carthage;  and  so  d/own  through  the  series  of  Merchant  Empires  ot 
Genoa,  Venice,  the  Hanseatic  League,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
until,  in  her  turn.  Great  Britain  displaced  the  Dutch  from  their  supremacy 
at  sea,  and,  in  fact,  though  perhaps  with  less  conscious  and  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose,  from  early  in  the  18th  century  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
contended  with  France  for  what  is  now  the  British  Empire. 

We  are  face  to  face  in  the  demand  for  nationalisation  with  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  peace  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  would  involve  the  respective 
Governments  in  disputes,  the  consequences  of  which  w’ould  be 
far  more  serious  than  the  differences  of  opinion  which  occur  from 
time  to  time  between  individual  traders.  As  Sir  Kenneth  Ander¬ 
son  has  suggested,  individual  traders  when  they  have  a  dispute 
can  either  refer  it  to  a  court  of  law  or  compromise.  They  may 
even  fight  it  out,  but  the  fight  is  one  in  which  only  guineas  are 
spilt  and  only  themselves  are  involved.  “With  Governments  as 
parties  to  disputes  the  point  of  national  honour  would  preclude 
compromise,  and  there  w’ould  be  no  court  of  appeal  save  the 
appeal  of  arms.” 

We  in  this  insular  country  cannot  recognise  too  soon  that  in 
the  immediate  future  we,  as  the  foremost  sea-carriers  of 
the  world,  shall  be  confronted  with  keen  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  and  other  mercantile  marines.  So  long  as 
that  competition  is  conducted  with  justice  and  equity,  we  shall 
have  no  cause  of  complaint ;  and,  even  if  American  shipping  is 
subsidised  or  otherwise  favoured  by  State  policy,  it  will  behove 
us  to  watch  the  course  of  events  without  feelings  of  bitterness 
or  animosity.  We  possess  no  inalienable  right  to  the  position 
of  the  sea-carriers  of  the  world,  and  if  we  are  to  regain  our 
primacy  we  must  do  so  by  offering,  as  we  offered  in  1914  and 
earlier  years,  the  most  efficient  service,  and,  for  the  rest,  place 
our  reliance  on  the  sea  instinct  and  sea  aptitudes  which  we  have 
inherited.  Archibald  Hurd. 


HENRY  JAMES  AND  HIS  LETTERS. 


'"The  faculty  of  attention,**  said  Henry  James  in  a  letter^  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  (1902),  “has  utterly  vanished  from  the 
general  Anglo-Saxon  mind.”  And,  writing  in  1906  to  Mr.  II,  G. 
Wells,  he  indicates  as  one  of  the  right  conditions  of  novel-reading 
“rapt  surrender  of  attention.”  This  question  of  attention  he 
brought  up  again  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  not  long 
before  his  death,  when  he  maintained  that  an  author  had  a  right 
to  the  full  measure  of  attention  required  of  his  work.  He  spoke 
with  emphasis,  for  it  was  a  sore  point  with  him.  He  was  an 
author  who  demanded  more  of  the  reader’s  attention  than  nine 
out  of  ten  readers  are  disposed  to  give.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this 
is  a  vulgar  economic  question  and  that  an  author’s  “sales”  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  position  as  an  artist.  For  novels  are 
made  to  be  read.  It  may  be  true  that  the  essence  of  art  is 
expression ;  but  an  expression  that  is  not  communicated  to  the 
outer  world  is  chimaera  homhinans  in  vacuo.  The  unread  novelist 
is  driven  in  upon  himself,  abounds  in  his  own  difficulty,  becomes 
more  and  more  doggedly  esoteric.  Henry  James  was  led,  by 
his  own  admission,  to  “over-treatment” — to  which  also  a  merely 
mechanical  cause  perhaps  contributed,  that  fatal  temptation  to 
prolixity,  dictation  to  a  typist.  Writing  (1904)  to  his  literary 
agent  about  The  Golden  Bowl,  he  says  :  “I  can  work  only  in 
my  own  way — a  deucedly  good  one  by  the  same  token ! — and 
am  producing  the  best  book,  I  seem  to  conceive,  that  I  have 
ever  done.  I  have  really  done  it  fast,  for  what  it  is,  and  for  the 
way  I  do  it — the  way  I  seemed  condemned  to ;  which  is  to  over¬ 
treat  my  subject  by  developments  and  amplifications  that  have, 
in  large  part,  eventually  to  be  greatly  Compressed,  but  to  the 
prior  operation  of  which  the  thing  afterwards  owes  what 
is  most  durable  in  its  quality.  I  have  written,  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  200,000  words  of  the  G.  B. — wdth  the  rarest  perfection ! — 
and  you  can  imagine  how  much  of  that,  which  has  taken  time, 
has  had  to  come  out.  It  is  not,  assuredly,  an  economical  way 
of  work  in  the  short  run,  but  it  is,  for  me,  in  the  long;  and  at 
any  rate  one  can  proceed  but  in  one’s  own  manner.”  Well, 
beautiful  w'ork  as  The  Golden  Bowl  is,  does  it  not  still  retain 
too  many  traces  of  over-treatment?  Those  interminable  con- 

(1)  The  Letters  oj  Henry  James  selected  and  edited  by  Percy  Lubbock, 
(Macmillans,  1920). 
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rersations  of  the  Assinghams,  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  the 
lady’s  chamber,  are  they  not  over-treated? 

And  in  another  letter  (1908)  to  Mr.  Howells  you  catch  an  even 
more  intimate  glimpse  of  the  artist  as  heautontimoroumenos,  the 
author  setting  himself  “stumpers  ”  :  “I  find  our  art,  all  the  while, 
more  difficult  of  practice,  and  want,  with  that,  to  do  it  in  a  more 
and  more  difficult  way ;  it  being  really,  at  bottom,  only  difficulty 
that  interests  me.  Which  is  a  most  accursed  way  to  be  con¬ 
stituted.”  Assuredly,  the  author  whom  only  difficulty  interests 
will  be  apt  to  find  himself  the  only  person  interested.  In  one 
of  the  last  letters  (August,  1915)  you  find  a  passage  sadly  testi¬ 
fying  to  this.  “I  am  past  all  praying  for  anywhere;  I  remain 
at  my  age  (which  you  know)  and  after  my  long  career,  utterly, 
iusurmountably,  unsaleable.” 

Thus  the  unix)pular  novelist  is  driven  in  upon  himself.  Nor 
is  that  all.  The  select  minority  who  do  succeed  in  mastering  a 
“difficult  ”  author  somewhat  ostentatiously  reject  Dick  Swiveller’s 
advice  to  the  Marchioness ;  they  will  on  no  account  moderate 
their  transports.  They  pride  themselves  on  being  “the  happy 
few,  the  band  of  brothers.”  They  do  their  author  the  ill-service 
of  making  him  the  idol  of  a  mysterious  cult.  France  has  had  its 
Stendhalians.  We  have  had  our  Peacockians,  and  now  we  have 
our  modern  Jacobites.  The  hieratic  solenmity  of  the  “initiated” 
causes  the  ungodly  to  blaspheme.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  more 
impressionable  sex.  I  remember  the  devotion  with  which  a 
British  matron,  espying  him  quietly  seated  at  luncheon  at  a 
“mixed”  club,  approached  and  saluted  him  with  a  fervent  “Oh, 
Master,  Master !  ”  The  Master  himself  was  rather  staggered. 
Like  an  earlier  “psychological”  novelist,  Samuel  Richardson, 
he  had  many  literary  sultanas,  but,  unlike  Richardson,  he 
never  let  them  turn  his  head.  The  “dearests”  of  many  of  the 
letters  to  ladies  must  not  be  misinterpreted ;  he  applied  this 
superlative  to  nearly  all  his  correspondents,  of  whatever  sex. 
When  he  was  asked,  ns  of  course  he  occasionally  was  by  Curious 
Impertinents,  whether  his  heart  had  never  been  touched,  he 
would  reply,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  now  and  then  been 
“menaced.”  Writing  as  an  old  man  to  a  young  one  about 
"living,”  he  drops  a  significant  remark  :  “I  think  I  don’t  regret 
a  single  ‘excess’  of  my  responsive  youth — I  only  regret,  in. my 
chilled  age,  certain  occasions  and  possibilities  I  didn’t  embrace.’* 
Renders  of  Flaubert  will  be  reminded  of  Frederic  and  Mme. 
Amoux.  But  this  faint  hint  is  the  only  allusion  in  the.  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Henry  .Tames’s  Mucation  sentimentale.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock  has  not  published 
—some  thousands,  I  believe — can  have  been  withheld  on  this 
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particular  ground.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  editor  on  the  whole 
has  done  his  elucidatory  work  very  well.  He  must  have  had 
before  him  what  Henry  James  himself  said  about  another  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence  :  “  The  meanness  and  poorness  of  editing— 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  project  the  Image  (of  character, 
temper,  quantity  and  quality  of  mind,  general  size  and  sort  of 
personality)  that  such  a  subject  cries  aloud  for ;  to  the  shame  of 
our  published  criticism.  For  such  a  Vividness  to  go  a-begging! 
.  .  .  When  one  thinks  of  what  Vividness  would  in  France,  in 
such  a  case,  have  leaped  to  its  feet  in  commemoration  and  critical 
response !  ”  Ifc  Mr.  Lubbock’s  projection  of  his  Image  is  not 
exactly  vivid,  it  is  solid,  rich  in  detail,  informative.  If  any  fault 
is  to  be  found,  it  is  a  natural  one  in  a  young  man  dealing  with 
a  grave  and  reverend  senior — a  certain  timidity  of  approach. 
Henry  James  was  perhaps  more  “human,”  more  of  a  “character,” 
more  given  to  little  oddities  and  weaknesses,  which  he  w'as  himself 
always  ready  to  laugh  good-humouredly  about — in  a  word,  more 
lovable — than  those  who  only  know  him  in  Mr.  Lubbock’s  pages 
will  suppose. 

I  will  instance  only  one  trait,  his  ingrained  love  of  mystery. 
The  gratuitous  mystery-making  in  his  books  may  have  seemed 
to  many  people  a  mere  literary  artifice,  a  part  of  his  stock-in- 
trade.  How  fond  he  is  in  his  dialogue  of  making  each  of  his  inter¬ 
locutors  utter  ambiguities,  leaving  the  other  to  guess  the  meaning! 
What  was  the  mysterious  article  of  manufacture  from  which 
Chad’s  people  in  The  Ambassadors  derived  their  wealth?  Ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  about  it,  curiosity  is  excited,  but  no  one  is  ever 
told — not  even  the  reader,  in  confidence.  Then  there  is  the  Figure 
in  the  Carpet,  the  secret  which  the  novelist  (an  obvious  projection 
of  Henry  James  himself)  said  it  was  the  business  of  the  critics 
to  find  out  for  themselves — but  which  they  never  did.  What 
happened  precisely  when  Densher  paid  his  last  visit  to  Milly 
at  her  Venetian  palace  in  The  Wings  of  a  Dove?  A  puzzled 
reader,  I  have  been  told,  put  this  question  to  the  author  himself, 
who  replied  oracularly,  “Oh,  everything.”  One  is  reminded  of 
the  Mulligan  in  Thackeray’s  story  who,  when  asked  for  his 
address,  said  with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  his  stick  over  the 
West  End  of  London,  “I  live  there.”  That  Henry  James 
deliberately  adopted  mystery  as  an  artistic  device  is  shown  in  a 
letter  (18^)  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  :  “I  think  your  material 
suffers  a  little  from  the  fact  that  the  reader  feels  you  approach 
your  subject  too  immediately,  show  him  its  elements,  the  cards  in 
your  hand,  too  bang  off  from  the  first  page — so  that  a  wait  to 
begin  to  guess  what  and  whom  the  thing  is  going  to  he  about 
doesn’t  impose  itself,  the  antechamber  or  two  and  the  crooked 
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corridor  before  he  is  already  in  the  Presence.”  But  the  truth  is, 
the  author  here  only  reflected  the  man.  He  was  temperamentally 
vague.  If  a  lady  took  him  out  into  the  country  for  an  afternoon 
trip  in  her  car  (and  he  liked  nothing  better),  she  was  never  told 
who  had  taken  him  out  the  day  before — it  was  always  “another 
charming  lady.”  This  was  not  mere  observance  of  the  ordinary 
usage  du  monde  which  refrains  from  needlessly  naming  names  to 
third  parties  :  he  was  “festively  engaged  “  that  evening  or  “going 
to  the  play  ” — though  his  intended  companions  were  intimate 
friends,  as  he  well  knew,  of  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
Always  the  little  air  of  mystery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Boswell  records  the  very  same 
trait  in  Dr.  Johnson.  “We  stopped  first  (Tuesday,  April  28th, 
1778)  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane,  into  which  he  went  to  leave 
a  letter,  ‘  with  good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  distress,’  as  he  told 
me.  I  did  not  question  him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  himself 
often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke’s  lively  description  of  Pope ; 
that  ‘  he  was  un  politique  aux  choux  et  aux  raves.’  He  would 
Bay,  '  I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor  Square  ’ ;  this  might  be  with  a 
Duke  :  or,  perhaps,  ‘  I  dine  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  ’  : 
or,  ‘  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  called  on  me  yesterday.’  He 
loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture  :  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud, 
to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of 
his  friends.” 

But  Mr.  Lubbock  is  far  too  dignified  to  play  the  Boswell,  and 
his  blest  discretion  cannot  but  irritate  many  old  friends  of  Henry 
James,  whose  instinctive  cry  is  :  Give  us  every  little  bit  of  the 
lovable  man !  Not  even  the  letters  themselves,  self-revealing  as 
they  are,  quite  do  that.  For  his  influence,  his  appeal,  I  think, 
were  largely  personal.  Not  to  have  met  him  was  to  have  missed 
his  crowning  charm — the  suave,  indulgent,  avuncular  benignity 
of  manner.  Indeed,  not  a  few  people  loved  him  who  confessed 
that  they  “stuck”  at  his  books,  not  being  able  to  compass  the 
necessary  attention. 

Attention !  One  inevitably  comes  back  to  that.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say,  as  the  Croceans  do,  that  the  artist  who  has  expressed 
himself,  if  only  to  himself,  has  done  his  work.  At  one  time  Henry 
James  appears  to  have  consoled  himself  with  this  view,  which  he 
discovered  for  himself  long  before  it  became  promoted  to  a  philo- 
Bophic  theory.  “One  must  go  one’s  way,”  he  writes  (1890)  to 
his  brother  William,  “and  know  what  one’s  about  and  have  a 
general  plan  and  a  private  religion — in  short,  have  made  up  one’s 
mind  as  to  ce  qui  en  est  with  a  public  the  draggling  after  which 
simply  leads  one  in  the  gutter.  One  has  always  a  ‘  public  ’ 
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enough  if  one  has  an  audible  vibration — even  if  it  should  only 
come  from  one’s  self.”  Had  Eobinson  Crusoe  been  a  novelist  he 
might  have  consoled  himself  thus.  But  a  novelist  who  lives,  not 
on  a  desert  island,  but  among  his  fellow-men,  yearns  to  com- 
municate  with  them,  and  for  that  he  must  pay  the  price,  con¬ 
trive  to  have  the  “vibrations”  that  they  are  willing  to  hear. 
Henry  James’s  vibrations  were  too  fine  and  too  strange  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  “general  ”  ear.  It  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  a  “difficult”  style — all  alembication,  involution,  and  convolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  unusualness  of  the  thought  behind  the  style,  the 
utter  unimportance  of  the  facts  narrated  compared  with  the 
reverberation  of  these  facts  in  the  minds  of  the  interested  parties. 
To  those  who  would  give  the  necessary  attention  this  peculiar 
“psychological”  process  yielded  the  rarest,  the  most  exquisite,  of 
literary  delights.  But  for  the  world  in  general  the  preliminary 
effort  was  too  formidable;  they  could  not  enjoy  because  they 
would  not  attend. 

What  is  involved  in  the  attention  we  pay  to  a  work  of  art  in 
order  to  enjoy  it?  Is  it  not  a  process  of  self-abnegation  and  sur¬ 
render?  We  take  on  momentarily  the  artist’s  self,  put  ourselves 
in  his  place  and  at  his  point  of  view,  and  reproduce  his  work 
within  ourselves.  The  more  unlike  to  us  the  artist  is,  the  greater 
our  sacrifice  of  self.  Well,  the  natural,  egoistic  man  simply 
declines  to  make  it.  He  prefers  to  take  what  costs  him  no  effort, 
no  surrender  of  his  personality.  Let  others  “  swot  ”  over  Dante 
and  Beethoven ;  he  will  stick  to  Offenbach  and  the  Bab  Ballads. 
This  natural  egoism  of  man,  I  may  hint  in  passing,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  is  so  much  bad  criticism.  Sturdy,  positive, 
dogged  men  are  unwilling  to  surrender  themselves.  Who  is  this 
precious  author,  pray,  that  they  should  transfer  themselves  to  his 
point  of  view  ? 

But  there  is  another  class  of  recalcitrants,  whose  failure  in  self¬ 
surrender  to  the  artist  must  be  ascribed  to  something  else  than 
ordinary  human  egoism.  These  are  the  other  artists.  The  very 
force  within  them,  which  gives  the  impulse  to  creation,  binds 
them  fast  to  their  own  artistic  ego,  and  is  fatal  to  catholicity  of 
taste.  Every  critical  preference  a  “creative”  artist  expresses  is 
apt  to  be  a  veiled  justification  of  himself.  As  Stendhal  said, 
every  eulogy  between  confrhe  and  confrhe  is  a  certificate  of 
resemblance.  There  is  an  amusing  illustration  in  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  Beminiscences  of  Tennyson  :  “  ‘  Read  the  exquisite  songs 
of  Burns,’  Tennyson  exclaimed.  ‘  In  shape,  each  of  them  has 
the  perfection  of  the  berry ;  in  light,  the  radiance  of  the  dew- 
drop;  you  forget  for  its  sake  those  stupid  things,  his  serious 
pieces.’  The  same  day  I  met  Wordsworth  and  named  Bums  to 
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him.  Wordsworth  praised  him  even  more  vehemently  than 
Tennyson  had  done;  he  added,  ‘  Of  course,  I  refer  to  his  serious 
efforts;  those  foolish  little  amatory  songs  of  his  one  has  to  forget.’ 
I  told  the  tale  to  Henry  Taylor  the  same  evening,  and  his  answer 
was  :  ‘  Bums’s  exquisite  songs  and  Burns’s  serious  efforts  are  to 
me  alike  tedious  and  disagreeable  reading.’  ” 

Such  are  the  criticisms  of  authors,  unable  to  surrender  their  own 
artistic  self  in  favour  of  the  author  they  criticise.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  Henry  James,  notoriously  the  victim  of  the  ordinary 
reader’s  inability  to  make  this  surrender,  exhibited  the  same 
inability  himself?  Oh,  irony!  Yet  over  and  over  again  in  his 
letters  he  makes  it  plain  that  the  attention  he  couldn’t  gain  he 
couldn’t  himself  give — but  only  a  sort  of  inverted  attention. 
When  reading  a  novel,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  his  author’s 
point  of  view,  he  dragged  the  author  over  to  his  point  of  view, 
and  mentally  re-wrote  the  novel  as  a  James  novel.  Not  once,  but 
half-a-dozen  times  does  he  make  this  curious  admission.  “I  can 
read  nothing,  if  I  read  it  at  all,  save  in  the  light  of  how  one  would 
one’s  self  proceed  in  tackling  the  same  data  I  ”  he  writes  (1899) 
to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  and  in  continuation,  “I’m  a  wretched 
person  to  read  a  novel — I  begin  so  quickly  and  concomitantly,  for 
myself,  to  write  it  rather — even  before  I  know  clearly  what  it’s 
about  1  The  novel  I  can  only  read,  I  can’t  read  at  all !  ”  Again 
(1902)  to  Mrs.  Cadwallader  Jones  :  “If  a  work  of  imagination, 
of  fiction,  interests  me  at  all  (and  very  few,  alas,  do !)  I  always 
want  to  write  it  over  in  my  ow'n  way,  handle  the  subject  from 
my  own  sense  of  it.”  Again  (1903)  to  Mr.  Howard  Sturgis  :  “I 
am  a  bad  person,  really,  to  expose  ‘  fictitious  work  ’  to — I,  as  a 
battered  producer  and  ‘  technician  ’  myself,  have  long  since  in¬ 
evitably  ceased  to  read  with  naivete ;  I  can  only  read  critically, 
constructively,  re-con structively,  writing  the  thing  over  (if  I  can 
swallow  it  at  all)  my  way,  and  looking  at  it,  so  to  speak,  from 
within.”  Once  more  (1912)  to  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  :  “My  only 
way  of  reading  is  to  imagine  myself  writing  the  thing  before  me, 
treating  the  subject — and  thereby  often  differing  from  the  author 
and  his — or  her — way.”  Finally  (1913)  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  : 
“To  read  a  novel  at  all  I  perform  afresh,  to  my  sense,  the  act  of 
writing  it — that  is,  of  re-handling  the  subject  according  to  my 
own  lights  5nd  overscoring  the  author’s  form  and  pressure  with 
my  own  vision  and  understanding  of  the  way — this,  of  course,  I 
mean  when  I  see  a  subject  in  what  he  has  done  and  feel  its 
appeal  to  me  as  one  :  which  I  fear  I  very  often  don’t.  This 
produces  reflections  and  reserves — it’s  the  very  measure  of  my 
attention  and  my  interest.” 

Did  ever  author  “give  away  ”  his  critical  character  with  such 
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iteration  and  such  zest?  The  very  measure  of  his  attention  to  i 
novel  was  the  degree  in  which  it  allowed  him  to  pay  attention 
to  an  improvised  novel  of  his  own  !  The  great  question  for  him 
was,  not  what  the  author  had  set  out  to  express  and  how  far  he 
had  succeeded  in  expressing  it  in  his  own  way,  but  how  it  might 
have  been  expressed  had  the  author  not  been  himself  but  Henry 
James.  After  this  one  turns  to  the  criticisms  of  other  novelists, 
scattered  through  the  correspondence,  with  fear  and  trembling — 
or,  rather,  with  a  dismal  conviction  of  the  sort  of  judgment  one 
is  doomed  to  find.  There  can  be  no  “certificate  of  resemblance,’’ 
because  no  other  novelist  happens  to  write  like  Henry  James. 
But  “if  you  can’t  be  like  us,”  as  they  used  to  sing  in  The  Belle 
of  New  York,  “be  as  like  us  as  you  can.”  There  was  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  a  brother  “psychologist,”  and  one,  therefore,  with  whom 
something  might  be  done — if  he  would  only  be  so  obliging  as  to 
write  a  Bourget  novel  as  a  James  novel.  “No  two  men  in  the 
world,”  his  correspondent  blandly  begins,  “have  the  same  idea, 
image,  and  measure  of  presentation.”  (Precisely!  then  why 
go  on?)  “All  the  same  I  must  some  day  read  one  of  your  books 
with  you,  so  interesting  would  it  be  to  me — if  not  to  you! — to 
put,  from  page  to  page  and  chapter  to  chapter,  your  finger  on 
certain  places,  showing  you  just  where  and  why  (selon  moil)  you 
are  too  prophetic,  too  exposedly  constructive,  too  disposed  your¬ 
self  to  swim  in  the  thick  reflective  element  in  which  you  set  your 
figures  afloat.  .  .  .  Your  love  of  intellectual  daylight,  absolutely 
your  pursuit  of  complexities,  is  an  injury  to  the  patches  of 
ambiguity  and  the  abysses  of  shadow  which  really  are  the  clothing 
— or  much  of  it — of  the  effects  that  constitute  the  material  of  our 
trade.”  The  “patches  of  ambiguity” — yes,  we  know  how  thick 
the  inveterate  mystery-monger  would  have  laid  them  on !  Then 
there  was  George  Meredith,  with  his  “unspeakable  Lord  Ormont, 
which  I  have  been  reading  at  the  maximum  rate  of  ten  pages— 
ten  insufferable  and  unprofitable  pages — a  day.  It  fills  me  with 
a  critical  rage,  an  artistic  fury,  utterly  blighting  in  me  the  artistic 
principle  of  respect.  .  .  .  Not  a  difficulty  met,  not  a  figure  pre¬ 
sented,  not  a  scene  constituted — not  a  dim  shadow  condensing 
once  either  into  audible  or  into  visible  reality — making  you  hear 
for  an  instant  the  tap  of  its  feet  on  the  earth.  Of  course  there 
are  pretty  things,  but  for  what  they  are  they  come  so  much  too 
dear,  and  so  many  of  the  profundities  and  tortuosities  prove  when 
thrashed  out  to  be  only  pretentious  statements  of  the  very 
simplest  propositions.”  Set  a  “difficult”  author  to  catch  another 
“difficult  ”  author !  How  so  very  un-Jameslike  an  author  as 
Mr.  Kipling  will  fare  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye.  “My  view 
of  his  prose  future  has  much  shrunken  in  the  light  of  one’s 
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increasingly  observing  how  little  of  life  he  can  make  use  of.  .  .  . 
Almost  nothing  of  the  complicated  soul  or  of  the  female  form 
or  of  any  question  of  shades — which  latter  constitute,  to  my  sense, 
the  real  formative  literary  discipline.”  Enjonci,  Kipling !  As 
for  poor  Mr.  Hardy,  the  process  of  re-writing  him  in  the  James 
manner  is  obviously  hopeless,  so  have  at  him!  ‘‘I  grant  you” 
(E.  L.  S.,  who  had  been  having  his  little  whack — oh,  these 
authors!)  “Hardy  with  all  my  heart  ...  I  am  meek  and 
ashamed  when  the  public  clamour  is  deafening — so  I  bowed  my 
head  and  let  Tess  of  the  D's  pass.  But  oh,  yes,  dear  Louis,  she 
is  vile.  The  pretence  of  ‘  sexuality  ’  is  only  equalled  by  the 
absence  of  it,  and  the  abomination  of  the  language  by  the 
author’s  reputation  for  style.”  Mr.  Hardy,  for  that  matter,  was 
an  old  hete  noire  of  his.  Twenty  years  earlier,  reviewing  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  in  the  New  York  Nation,  he  had  declared 
that  "it  has  a  fatal  lack  of  magic.  .  .  .  Everything  human  in  the 
book  strikes  us  as  factitious  and  unsubstantial ;  the  only  things 
we  believe  in  are  the  sheep  and  the  dogs.”  But  enough  of  these 
strange  performances  !  They  will  have  served  their  purpose 
in  sufficiently  showing  the  very  same  failure  in  Henry  James 
as  in  the  public  that  “couldn’t  read”  him — failure  to  comply 
with  the  condition  precedent  to  all  right  reading,  the  self¬ 
surrender  of  the  reader.  Thus  was  he  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

It  is  odd  that  a  man  of  this  self-contained,  unaccommodating 
temper  should  ever  have  fixed  his  hopes  on  success  in  the  theatre. 
For  the  general  playgoer  is  even  less  disposed  than  the  general 
reader  to  go  out  to  meet  his  author.  He  won’t  budge  an  inch. 
He  requires  his  story  to  be  brought  to  his  door,  thrust  under  his 
nose,  and  realised  for  him  in  flesh  and  blood,  physical  action  and 
human  voice.  Here  we  get  back  to  our  old  question  of  attention. 
The  playgoer  is,  temperamentally,  self-attentive.  Further,  he  is 
one  of  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  cannot  but  find  itself  an  interesting 
spectacle,  which  means  that  the  “house”  takes  some  of  the 
attention  which  should  be  given  to  the  stage.  The  mountain 
won’t  go  to  Mahomet,  so  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain. 
What  a  quandary  for  an  author  of  the  kind  requiring,  in  Henry 
James’s  own  phrase,  a  “rapt  surrender  of  attention  ”  !  And  then 
there  is  that  outstanding  peculiarity  of  Henry  James’s  work 
which  I  have  called  his  interest  in  the  “reverberations”  of  his 
facts,  rather  than  in  the  facts  themselves.  Where  was  there 
room  for  that  in  the  theatre,  which  is  all  facts — facts  of  deed  or 
facts  of  speech?  This  was  no  question  of  theatrical  “technique” 
(which,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  he  had  “made  absolutely  his 
own,  put  into  his  pocket”),  but  of  the  quintessential  quality  of 
the  man’s  art  itself. 
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Pathetic  enough,  then,  are  the  letters  showing  how  as  a  young 
man  and  well  on  in  the  middle  years  he  was  obsessed  with  the 
theatre.  As  far  back  as  1878  he  told  his  brother  :  “It  has  long 
been  my  most  earnest  and  definite  intention  to  commence  at  play- 
writing  as  soon  as  I  can.  This  will  be  soon,  and  then  I  shall 
astound  the  world !  My  inspection  of  the  French  theatre  will 
fructify.  I  have  thoroughly  mastered  Dumas,  Augier,  and 
Sardou,  and  I  know  all  they  know  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
Seriously  sijeaking,  I  have  a  great  many  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .”  And  to  Mr.  Howells  (1880)  :  “Happy  man  to  be 
going,  like  that,  to  see  your  plays  acted.  It  is  a  sensation  I  am 
dying  (though  not  as  yet  trying)  to  cultivate.”  He  dramatised 
Daisy  Miller,  but  it  remained  unacted.  “Drop  a  tear,”  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  (1882),  “upon  the  fact  that  my  drama  is 
not  after  all  to  be  brought  out  in  New  York.  ...  It  is  possible 
it  may  see  the  light  here.  I  am  to  read  it  to  the  people  of  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre  next  week,”  In  1891  The  American  was 
produced  by  Edward  Compton  at  Southport,  and  Henry  James 
writes  to  his  brother :  “Now  that  I  have  tasted  blood,  c’est  une 
rage  (of  determination  to  do,  and  triumph,  on  my  part),  for  I  feel 
at  last  as  if  I  had  found  my  real  form,  which  I  am  capable  of 
carrying  far,  and  for  which  the  pale  little  art  of  fiction,  as  I  have 
practised  it,  has  been,  for  me,  but  a  limited  and  restricted  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  strange  thing  is  that  I  always,  universally,  knew 
this  was  my  more  characteristic  form.  ...  As  for  the  form  itself, 
its  honour  and  inspiration  are  (d  defaut  d’autres)  in  its  difficulty. 
If  it  were  easy  to  write  a  good  play  I  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  think 
of  it;  but  it  is,  in  fact, damnably  hard  (to  this  truth  the  paucity 
of  the  article — in  the  English-speaking  world — testifies),  and  that 
constitutes  a  solid  respectability — guarantees  one’s  intellectual 
self-respect.”  His  real,  his  characteristic  form !  Was  ever  man 
so  self-deceived? 

Then  came  the  crushing  disaster  of  Guy  Domville  (1895). 
Even  before  its  production  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  a  mood  of 
discouragement :  “  The  whole  odiousness  of  the  thing  lies  in  the 
connection  between  the  drama  and  the  theatre.  The  one  is  admir¬ 
able  in  its  interest  and  difficulty,  the  other  loathsome  in  its  condi¬ 
tions”;  and,  to  another  correspondent,  “ I  may  have  been  meant 
for  the  Drama — God  knows ! — but  I  certainly  wasn’t  meant  for 
the  Theatre.”  Guy  Domville  was,  in  fact,  a  charming  thing  to 
read — George  Alexander  lent  me  a  “  prompt  ’  ’  copy  (it  has  never 
been  published) — but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  lacked 
theatrical  “punch.”  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night.  “The 
delicate,  picturesque,  extremely  human  and  extremely  artistic 
little  play,”  writes  the  author  to  his  brother,  “was  taken  pro- 
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fanely  by  a  brutal  and  ill-disposed  gallery  which  had  shown  signs 
of  malice  prepense  from  the  first,  and  which,  held  in  hand  till 
the  end,  kicked  up  an  infernal  row  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
There  followed  an  abominable  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
all  the  forces  of  civilisation  in  the  house  waged  a  battle  of  most 
gallant,  prolonged,  and  sustained  applause  with  the  hoots  and 
jeers  and  catcalls  of  the  roughs,  whose  roars  (like  those  of  a  cage 
of  beasts  at  some  infernal  ‘  zoo  ’)  where  only  exacerbated  (as  it 
were)  by  the  conflict.”  More  than  a  dozen  years  elapsed  before 
he  ventured  again  to  approach  the  theatre — or  rather,  as  he 
significantly  put  it,  “of  all  things  in  the  world,  let  himself  be 
drawn  into  a  theatrical  adventure.”  This  was  with  The  High 
Bid,  a  dramatisation  of  Covering  End,  pleasantly  played  by  the 
Forbes-Robertsons,  but  gaining  nothing  more  than  a  success  “of 
esteem.”  Two  of  his  plays  have  been  tried  after  his  death, 
showing,  both  of  them,  that  he  had  “put”  the  theatrical 
technique  “in  his  pocket  ” — indeed,  that  the  pocket  rather  bulged 
—though  by  no  means  showing  that  he  was  meant  for  the  drama. 
But,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  hasta,‘hasta ! 

I  have  been  picking  out,  with  the  aid  of  the  letters,  a  few 
aspects  of  Henry  James  the  literary  artist.  Their  rich  record  of 
Henry  James  the  man — his  warm  family  affections,  his  faithful 
friendships,  his  social  adventures,  his  Continental  tours,  his  gradual 
estrangement  from  his  native  country  and  his  love  growing  into 
devotion  for  the  country  of  his  adoption,  his  splendid  response  to 
the  call  of  the  war — I  must  leave  untouched.  But  always  they  are 
the  letters  of  a  man  of  the  rarest  type — the  man  who  lives  abso¬ 
lutely,  dedicatedly,  for  literature.  They  give  precisely  what,  he 
complained,  the  letters  of  George  Meredith  failed  to  give — “the 
sense  of  his  living  in  the  world  of  art — in  that  whole  divine  pre¬ 
occupation,  that  whole  intimate  restlessness  of  projection  and 
perception.”  Indeed,  since  the  Goncourt  diary,  I  can  call  to 
mind  no  book  that  gives  so  fascinating  a  vision  of  the  literary 
cuisine  as  these  two  volumes  of  Henry  James’s  letters.  Not  that 
he  himself  would  have  accepted  anything  so  humble  as  the 
culinary  metaphor  for  questions  of  literary  creation.  “These,” 
he  proudly  wrote  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  “are  the  noblest 
speculations  that  can  engage  the  human  mind.” 

A.  B.  Walkley. 
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It  is  already  a  truism  to  say  that  the  war  has  affected  profoundly 
every  nation  in  the  world.  Notably  :  Russia  lies  in  social  ruins; 
Germany  is  reduced  to  zero  in  power,  and  across  her  nothingness 
anarchy  rages;  Great  Britain  is  befogged,  and  under  cover  of 
the  fog  her  industrial  masses  march  aggressively  forward.  But 
America?  America  surely  must  be  an  exception — the  great 
creditor  nation,  the  nation  that  drank  deep  of  the  glory  of  victory 
though  not  too  deep  of  the  cup  of  pain.  No,  wdth  America  it  is 
as  with  the  rest,  the  War  and  the  Peace  have  struck  her  a  strange 
blow  and  perverted  her  life  also.  He  who  sat  upon  the  throne 
said  :  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.”  Behold,  He  is  making 
them  new.  In  the  current  politico-economic  jargon  :  “The  anti¬ 
thesis  of  pre-war  society  must  be  achieved  before  the  new  syn¬ 
thesis  can  be  obtained  ’* ;  the  new*  synthesis  being  that  new  state 
of  society  which  the  visionary  sees  on  the  other  side  of 
Bolshevism  and  chaos. 

Whether  that  new'  state  of  society  of  which  men  dream  can  be 
obtained  we  do  not  know.  Modern  civilised  man  abhors  in  mind 
the  idea  of  chaos.  He  must  excuse  it  as  a  “transition  stage.” 
He  pulls  down,  in  order  to  rebuild.  He  makes  a  desert  and  calls 
it  peace,  as  the  saying  is.  But,  except  however  in  our  pathetic 
human  hope,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  chaos  once  attained  will 
not  be  permanent.  Thus  to-day  American  civilisation,  which  was 
not  one-third  developed  in  1917,  has  stopped  short  in  its  process 
of  organic  assimilation,  turned  about,  and  faced  that  from  which 
it  rose  to  corporate  life.  Whilst  the  old  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
post-maturity  might  conceivably  die  in  the  course  of  Nature, 
there  is  something  terrifying  in  the  prospect  of  the  failure  and 
collapse  of  a  young  nation  like  America.  To  fall  away — 

**  in  her  first  age’s  Spring 

Whilst  yet  her  leafe  was  greene  and  fresh  her  rinde.” 

It  does  not  seem  like  dying  in  order  to  have  new  life.  It  just 
seems  like  dying - 

Seven  years  ago  America  was  the  most  promising  nation  of 
the  West.  She  counterbalanced  with  her  progressive  materialism 
the  static  idealism  of  Russia  in  the  East.  America  led  like  a 
great  ship  on  the  sea,  with  all  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  following 
her.  She  was  the  working  man’s  dream  country — the  El  Dorado 
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of  every  proletarian  of  Europe.  The  young  poet  Bynner  on  the 
threshold  of  his  life  could  write  : — 

'•  As  immigrants  come  toward  America 
On  their  continual  ships  out  of  the  past 
So  on  my  ship  America,  have  I,  by  birth 
Come  forth  at  last 

From  all  the  bitter  corners  of  the  earth.” 

You  went  to  America  pour  reprendre  la  foi.  When  America 
declared  war  in  1917,  how  natural  it  was  for  all  of  us  to  say  that 
the  New  World  had  been  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

America  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  choir-dance  of  the  races, 
the  mingling  of  every  ethnological  element  in  mazes  of  life  and 
colour;  human  beings  danced  as  the  molecules  and  atoms  may 
he  imagined  to  dance  in  the  mystery  of  chemical  change. 
Her  faith  was  that  all  could  be  absorbed  and  that  One  could  be 
found — an  eventual  new  unity,  more  fit  for  life,  more  glorious 
to  God. 

The  Germans  in  those  days  were  the  “most  readily  assimilated, 
the  best  type  ”  ;  the  persistently  separate  Jew  rolled  into  America 
as  into  Zangwill’s  “  Melting  Pot  ” ;  Mary  Antin  hailed  America 
for  her  Polish-Jewish  compatriots  as  The  Promised  Land,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  call  Europe  Egypt  and  to  give  up  Zion.  The 
Swedes  in  the  Middle  West  were  greeted  with  the  reverend 
words  “0  Pioneers.”  The  Irish  then  were  not  “For  themselves 
Alone,”  and  had  no  republic  other  than  the  republic  of  the  United 
States.  Into  the  great  open  arms  of  the  Hudson  every  discon¬ 
tented  Radical  and  agitator  or  unhappy  wage-slave  or  seeker  of 
new  life  came  happily,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  the 
statue  of  Liberty.  Happy  days  then  in  America,  when  all  went 
well,  and  in  every  street  they  were  singing  the  sweetest  of 
sentimental  popular  songs. 

The  change  began  in  August,  1914,  when  the  first  bugles  of 
war  challenged  America.  Belgium  was  overrun,  and  did  America 
sleep?  Germany  was  making  her  great  bid  for  world-empire, 
and  was  it  nought  to  America?  It  was  the  hour  of  evil  chance 
as  in  a  fairy  tale.  Trans- Atlantic  civilisation  reposed  on  the 
assumption  that  no  European  quarrels  were  its  quarrels.  It 
tacitly  inferred  the  corollary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  allowed 
to  its  conscience  that  “Hands  off  America”  meant  also  “Hands 
off  Europe  ”  as  far  as  America  was  concerned.  America,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  realised  that,  though  ghe  might  ofi&cially  hold  herself 
aloof  from  the  European  quarrel,  yet  her  constituent  races  must 
of  necessity  be  violently  affected  both  in  imagination  and  in 
sentiment.  A  partisanship  at  once  sprang  up  which  was  far  from 
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discreet,  and  it  was  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  pleasant 
theory  of  neutrality.  Against  all  probability  the  “reliable” 
German-Americans  forgot  that  they  had  renounced  the  Father- 
land  and  espoused  America ;  they  forgot  that  they  had  fled  from 
Prussian  militarism  and  conscription ;  forgot  all  their  grievances 
against  the  old  country  and  threw  money  and  life  and  energy 
into  the  pro-German  cause.  That  many  in  their  passion  for 
Germany  were  disloyal  to  America  needs  no  demonstration  now. 
America  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  her  Germans.  Their 
defection  was  the  beginning  of  disruption. 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  then  raised  a  turbulent  “pro- 
Ally  ”  faction.  But  the  Irish  sedition  saw  independent  Ireland 
begin  to  raise  her  head  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before  and 
Sinn  Fein  was  bom.  The  Russophobe  crowd,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Germans  were  at  issue  with  the  pro-Ally  Anglo- Saxondom  of 
America  and  the  partisans  of  France  and  Italy.  The  former  were 
possibly  the  stronger  until  the  Russian  Revolution  detached  a 
great  number  of  Russians.  President  Wilson  sought  his  second 
term  of  ofiice  as  a  pacifist,  the  man  who  had  kept  America  out 
of  the  war,  kept  her  from  joining  Britain  and  France  and  Russia. 
There  was  never,  indeed,  any  question  of  America’s  coming  in 
on  the  German  side.  Most  of  those  who  were  against  the  Allies 
voted  for  Wilson  and  they  brought  him  in.  It  was  the  Russian 
Revolution,  coupled  with  the  continued  insolence  of  Germany  and 
her  diplomatic  falsity,  that  made  it  possible  for  America  to 
declare  war  at  last. 

But  when  war  was  made,  then  all  the  partisans  of  Germany 
became  America’s  enemies  and  were  involved  in  bitter  and  wide¬ 
spread  persecution,  which  did  not  make  them  into  better  and 
more  loyal  Americans.  For  the  most  part  they  effaced  them¬ 
selves.  The  pliable  affected  patriotism  and  subscribed  to  war 
charities.  The  stubborn  were  hushed  by  sympathetic,  friends  or 
subterraneanised  their  activities.  The  young  men  were  drafted. 
“Pro-Ally”  enthusiasm,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  no  bounds;  it 
engulfed  all  other  moods.  There  was  enough  of  it  to  hide  all 
disunity.  It  roared  in  the  Press  and  roared  from  the  platform. 
It  sounded  to  the  world  as  exclusively  for  the  Allies  and  for  the 
Allies’  cause.  But  it  contained  also  a  great  expression  of  partisan 
hatred  for  all  American  dissenters.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Americanism  was  the  cry,  hundred  per  cent,  loyalty,  hundred  per 
cent,  unanimity,  and  the  American  mob  at  home  proceeded  to 
make  America  of  one  mind  by  force.  The  chief  test  of 
Americanism  was  made  by  dollar-drives  and  rallying  everyone  to 
subscribe  to  Liberty  Loan. 

Committees  were  formed  to  inquire  as  to  the  means  of  citizens. 
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and  if  the  latter  were  thought  not  to  have  contributed  sufficiently 
they  were  sharply  informed  of  the  fact.  This  was  not  confined 
to  the  rich  and  commercial,  but  was  applied  also  to  the  less 
representative  and  more  humble  classes  of  the  community.  A 
Negro  minister  in  a  church  near  Vicksburg  was  thought  to  have 
taken  too  few  bonds,  but  he  said  he  could  not  afford  more. 
Behold,  whilst  he  is  giving  his  sermon  next  Sunday  morning  a 
little  white  boy  comes  through  the  coloured  congregation  along 
the  aisle  and  up  the  pulpit  steps,  and  he  hands  the  Negro  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  is  written  :  “  You  have  half  an  hour  to  leave 
this  town  ” ;  and  he  knows  that  he  must  quit  there  and  then  to 
be  safe  from  the  mob.  On  the  town  hall  steps  those  lacking  in 
patriotism  were  exhibited,  having  been  first  steeped  in  hot  pitch 
and  rolled  in  feathers.  A  milder-  way,  if  you  had  not  subscribed 
to  Liberty  Loan,  was  to  find  your  hbuse  painted  green  overnight. 
This  was  specially  in  vogue  in  the  Middle  West  for  Swedes  and 
Germans  and  those  of  the  Mennonite  persuasion.  There  also  the 
committees  went  so  far  as  to  seize  cattle  and  make  compulsory 
sales  to  invest  in  the  Loan.  A  hundred  per  cent.  Americanism 
must  be  proved  everywhere — even  in  big  shops  and  department 
stores  whole  staffs  were  practically  forced  to  subscribe  and  the 
amounts  deducted  in  instalments  from  wages — so  that  the 
hundred  per  cent,  flag  could  be  displayed. 

The  money-collecting  rampage  was  the  chief  outward  evidence 
of  American  unanimity.  It  was  whipped  up  and  speeded  to 
frenzy  by  the  “four  minute  men,”  a  vast  army  of  spouters  en¬ 
rolled  to  make  patriotic  speeches.  Under  cover  of  the  din  dissen¬ 
sion  was  hushed,  and  America  herself  felt  that  as  never  before 
she  was  One,  she  was  a  grand  unity,  a  great  tide  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  moving  as  one  man.  It  became  a  platitude 
to  say  that  America  had  been  unified  by  the  war  and  that  the 
process  of  assimilation  had  been  speeded  up  as  by  miracle.  The 
heart  of  the  genuine  American  was  gladdened  by  the  illusion, 
ind  many  are  the  regrets  to-day  that  the  joy  of  the  pulse  of  the 
war  moment  has  gone.  “  We  are  all  one  in  the  war,”  they  say, 
“but  now  that  there  is  peace  every  man  is  against  every  other.” 
The  fact  is,  however,  it  was  only  a  seeming  unity  caused  by  the 
effervescent  high  tide  of  “pro-Ally”  America.  The  very  violence 
of  that  tide  was  itself  making  for  more  disunity  and  a  shore 
strewn  with  ruin  when  the  tide  went  out. 

The  reaction  from  intolerance  is  severe  and  universal,  and  it 
ii  complicated  with  all  manner  of  new-born  affinities  for  Europe. 
The  war,  and  not  the  intolerance,  is,  however,  the  prime  cause 
of  disaffection.  The  quarrel  searched  the  hearts  of  Americans 
»nd  showed  them  where  their  true  allegiance  lay.  The  Peace 
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Treaty  and  the  general  development  of  European  politics  have 
strengthened  the  new  allegiances.  1 

Thus  the  Poles  of  America,  who  only  believed  in  the  resurrec-  ! 
tion  of  Poland  as  one  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ■ 
could  hardly  have  expected  that  in  their  lifetime  they  would  i 
receive  again  a  Fatherland.  Yet,  having  received  it,  what  is  ■ 
more  natural  but  that  they  should  relate  themselves  to  Poland 
rather  than  to  America? 

The  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  could  hardly  have  expected  the 
re-birth  of  Bohemia,  but  now  they  are  all  agog  with  Czech  news¬ 
papers  and  dreams  of  the  new  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  ' 

The  Slovenes  and  the  Croats  have  been  related  to  the  new  I 
State  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  Bussian  Jews  see  arising  a  new  State  of  Eussia  immune  I 
from  Jewish  persecution,  and,  indeed,  largely  governed  by  Jewish  i 
intellectuals  and  traders.  The  political  exiles  of  Eussia,  to  whom 
America  in  the  past  has  afforded  such  unqualified  protection,  are 
no  longer  dead  to  their  native  land,  but  regard  it  with  astonishing 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  they  have  transferred  most  of  their  political  | 
hatred  to  the  institutions  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  they  freely  compare  with  those  of  Tsardom.  At  their  ‘ 
meetings  they  stand  to  sing  the  Eussian  revolutionary  anthem 
and  cheer  it  with  the  utmost  zest,  but  they  only  sing  “  The  Star-  j 
spangled  Banner  ”  in  the  most  perfunctory  way.  There  is  more  i 
antagonism  between  the  old  Americans  and  their  Eussian  millions  | 
than  between  any  other  races.  “Deport  the  lot,”  is  the  common  * 
cry.  “Send  them  all  back  to  Eussia.”  But  it  is  not  generally  i 
realised  that  that  is  what  a  great  number  of  the  Eussians  would  | 
like.  They  look  forward  to  a  return  home  whenever  a  favourable  ! 
opportunity  occurs.  Meanwhile  most  of  them  are  proud  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  and  are  fomenting  revolution  in  the  industrial  | 
circles  to  which  they  belong.  i 

Then  the  Irish  have  used  the  opportunity  of  the  “small  nation"  j 
cry  to  agitate  their  cause  with  a  new  vigour.  They  have  raised 
the  idea  of  a  separate  Ireland  to  a  great  height.  All  Catholic 
Irish  now  think  it  realisable.  The  streets  of  New  York  and 
Boston  are  placarded  with  maps  of  Ireland  and  an  appeal  to 
Americans  to  help  Ireland  win  that  independence  which  America  | 
won  in  1783.  “President”  Valera  is  given  the  freedom  of  New  [ 
York.  An  Irish  reservation  to  the  Peace  Treaty  is  scheduled.  | 
The  exchequer  of  the  Irish  Eepublic  is  filled  with  the  money, 
not  only  of  the  Irish,  but  of  thousands  of  those  anti-Ally  I 
Americans  who  hate  England  and  think  that  it  was  her  cunning 
that  contrived  America’s  entry  into  the  war  and  their  consequent 
persecution.  Irish  Liberty  Loan  has  been  readily  subscribed,  ! 
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and  it  is  a  war  chest  for  fighting  America’s  greatest  potential 
friend— Great  Britain. 

It  may  often  be  overlooked  that  Irish  separatism  means  not 
only  separateness  of  Ireland  from  Britain,  but  the  separateness 
of  Irish  immigrants  from  America.  Such  patriotism  as  that  of 
the  Irish  in  America  is  obviously  not  compatible  with  being  “good 
Americans.”  It  means  that  the  Irish  are  not  devoting  themselves 
to  America’s  affairs ;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  Irish  schism  is  as 
appalling  a  discord  as  that  of  the  disaffected  Russians  and  Russian 
Jews. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Germans  are  not  particularly 
in  love  with  the  American  ideal,  and  that,  though  perforce  they 
must  lie  low  and  be  quiet  just  now,  they  are  not  ethnologically 
a:  one  with  the  American  nation.  Other  peoples,  such  as  the 
Italians,  have  not  been  particularly  happy  in  America.  Pro¬ 
hibition  has  affected  them  considerably,  and  they  reckon  that 
there  is  not  much  on  which  the  labourer  can  pleasurably  spend 
[  his  wages.  Then,  as  if  these  disaffections  were  not  sufficient, 

!  there  looms  up  another  perhaps  more  menacing  and  troublesome 
i  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is  the  ferment  of  the  Negroes.  There 
‘  are  said  to  be  some  fifteen  millions  of  coloured  people  in  the 
]  United  States — the  ex-slaves  and  their  children.  The  war  has 
1  affected  these  black  masses  in  a  profound  way.  America  does  not 
I  advertise  her  Negro  populations  and  her  Negro  problem;  she 
has  kept  the  Negro  in  the  background  of  her  composite  national 
life.  And  the  Negro  has  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  background. 
He  has  not  been  in  vital  touch  with  Europe  as  the  white  man 
has  been.  It  was  therefore  a  dumbfounding  moment  when  the 
United  States  began  to  take  the  Negro  young  men  and  drill  them 
and  draft  them  into  its  vast  new  conscript  army.  It  would  not 
have  been  so  strange  but  that  the  Negro  in  the  South  is  deprived 
socially  of  the  status  of  man,  and  for  the  Southerner  ranks  with 
the  animals.  He  is  denied  his  legal  rights  at  every  turn,  and 
languishes  in  a  state  of  peonage  which  in  some  respects  is  every 
whit  as  bad  as  the  slavery  from  which  he  escaped  in  1863.  The 
lynching  and  burning  of  Negroes  has  not  disappeared,  but  has 
become  a  sport,  beginning  generally  with  a  man-hunt  with  blood¬ 
hounds.  When  the  Negro  was  told  that  he  had  to  go  to  Germany 
and  stop  the  Germans  committing  atrocities  he  was  surprised, 
and,  well,  his  native  humour  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  mind,  and 
he  chuckled,  and  said  to  his  neighbour  in  the  ranks :  “Brother, 
we’s  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  jokes. 

The  Southern  white  man  had  two  points  of  view  about  the 
Negro  in  the  army ;  one  was  that  he  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  all, 
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as  he  was  not  worthy  of  dying  for  liis  country ;  the  other  was 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  send  the  Negro  to  France,  as  a  large 
number  would  then  be  killed,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  be 
rid  of  them.  The  story  of  the  consequent  treatment  of  the  Negro 
units  is  too  large  to  be  described  detailedly.  Suffice  it  that  it 
was  very  unworthy.  The  Negroes  proved  themselves  excellent 
soldiers  and  w’on  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  French,  who 
know  more  about  the  merits  of  a  fighting  force  than  does 
America.  But  their  sacrifice  to  duty  and  their  heroism  in  the 
field  did  not  make  the  Negroes  immune  from  disgusting  outrages 
in  America.  Eiots  and  lynchings  increased,  and  there  were  most 
terrible  examples  of  burning  Negroes  over  slow  fires — “making 
’em  die  slow  ”  before  thousands  of  white  spectators.  And  there 
was  the  terrible  affair  at  Berlin,  Georgia,  where  a  Negro  woman 
was  burned,  and  her  child,  born  whilst  she  was  burning,  was 
kicked  among  the  crowd  for  sport.  Eace-rioting  broke  out  in 
the  North,  at  Chicago,  even  at  Washington.  The  Negroes  fought 
the  white  mob  at  Chicago,  and,  indeed,  fought  the  riot  till  it 
ceased.  The  coloured  people  have  been  forced  to  organise  them¬ 
selves  to  resist  intolerance.  The  legend  of  the  love  of  the 
Southerner  for  the  Negro  and  of  the  Negro  for  the  Southerner 
has  at  last  been  dissipated.  Mothers  now  teach  their  children 
that  the  wffiite  man  is  their  enemy.  Afro-American  racial  pride 
is  fostered  at  every  Negro  school  and  by  every  Negro  society; 
but  the  idea  of  the  merging  of  the  two  races  in  one  has  been 
stopped,  the  blacks  have  accepted  the  impossibility  of  a  general 
blending,  and  now  demand  the  means  of  equal  parallel  and 
distinct  development. 

E  plurihus  unum  is  the  motto  of  America,  but  the  aspiration 
has  never  seemed  less  likely  of  fulfilment  than  now.  There  re¬ 
mains  as  the  one  solid  and  loyal  body  of  Americans — the 
descendants  of  the  original  colonists  augmented  by  British  emi¬ 
grants  and  a  sprinkling  of  loyal  foreigners.  It  now  appears  that 
those  who  dissent,  the  nonconformists  to  the  American  national 
ideal,  are  as  numerous  as  those  who  are  loyal  and  true.  How 
vital  a  matter  that  is  may  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  truism 
that  the  future  of  America  is  dependent  upon  her  power  to  assimi¬ 
late  her  constituent  races. 

The  old  America  was  a  protest  against  John  Bull ;  the  new  has 
been  founded  on  a  sort  of  official  contempt  of  European  nation¬ 
hood.  America  was  always  better.  Hence  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  more  desire  for  a  league  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  than  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Anglophilism  of  the  loyal  half  of  America  is  the 
greatest  positive  characteristic  of  the  America  of  to-day.  True, 
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it  is  faced  by  the  greatest  Anglophobia  that  America  has  ever 
manifested,  the  most  noisy  and  troublesome  Anglophobia,  but 
the  quiet,  fervid  love  and  trust  of  England  on  the  part  of  the 
other  people  is  not  less  strong. 

What  stands  most  in  the  way  of  Anglo-American  friendship  is 
the  political  power  of  that  part  of  the  electorate  which  is  against 
it.  No  political  idealist  in  America  dare  at  present  proclaim  that 
friendship  as  an  object.  This  is  pitifully  noticeable  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  fight  for  the  next  Presidency — each  candidate  publicly 
disavowing  Anglophilism.  Is  not  the  dominant  Eepublican  party 
practically  mortgaged  to  the  Irish  vote?  Not  that  most  Eepubli- 
cans  are  anti-British !  Far  from  that !  But  officially  Eepubli- 
canisni  dare  not  pronounce  for  a  close  and  intimate  British  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  future. 

The  second  thing  that  stands  in  the  w'ay  of  friendship  is  rivalry 
on  the  sea.  America,  having  signed  away  the  great  German 
liners,  tried  to  withhold  some  of  them  when  the  time  came.  The 
sordid  quarrel  over  the  Imperator  was  one  of  the  first  public  signs 
of  this  rivalry.  It  was  a  real  rivalry  and  then  it  was  fomented 
and  exaggerated  by  what  is  called  the  Hearst  Press.  It  linked 
with  the  determination  of  the  American  Government  to  build  a 
greater  navy  than  that  of  Britain.  It  was  not  improved  by 
Admiral  Sims’  disclosure  that  it  had  been  said  to  him  that 
America  would  as  soon  fight  Britain  as  Germany.  Feeling  was 
no  doubt  stirred  by  the  repeated  assertion  in  the  Press  that  Britain 
was  bankrupt  and  could  not  pay  her  debt  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  man  in  the  street  Britain  had  fallen  behind  and 
taken  a  second  place  and  America  must  not  be  fooled  out  of  her 
rights.  She  must  lead  on  the  sea  and  Britain  fiaust  be  hustled 
out  of  the  way. 

The  Empire  as  such  is  unpopular  in  America,  and  the  most  is 
made  of  its  difficulties  in  India  and  Egypt.  The  story  of  General 
Dyer  made  an  adverse  impression  and  has  been  widely  used  among 
the  Eadicals  as  an  example  of  British  rule.  It  is  vaguely  thought 
that  now  the  Eussian  and  German  empires  have  fallen  the  British 
Empire  is  an  anachronism.  The  greatness  of  the  far-flung  British 
unity  is  also  appalling  to  some  who  would  fain  see  it  disintegrated 
into  petty  states.  Even  among  the  Negroes,  propaganda  against 
the  Empire  is  to  be  found,  though  the  lot  of  coloured  people  under 
the  Union  Jack  is  one  of  which  British  government  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  proud.  South  Africa  forms  the  one  exception,  and 
it  is  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Kaffirs  that  are  being 
circulated  to  British  discredit.  Imperial  rule  of  all  kind  is  said 
to  be  bad — though  with  all  the  local  responsibility  of  the  British 
self-governing  colonies  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  Imperial  rule 
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comes  in.  Yet  “  Big  Jim  ”  Larkin,  who  is  being  kept  pitifully 
waiting  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  with  a  charge  of 
criminal  anarchy  over  his  head,*  can  say  :  “To  Hell  with  the 
British  Empire,  to  hell  with  the  American  Empire,  to  hell  with  all 
empires”  and  win  much  approval  from  his  followers,  though  it 
reminds  an  Englishman  of  that  injurious  and  discrediting  utter¬ 
ance  he  made  in  Dublin  years  ago  :  ‘‘To  hell  with  contracts.” 
Yes,  the  idea  of  empire  will  have  to  go.  It  is  just  a  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  perhaps  the  name  is  passing.  It  is  spoken  of 
freely  now'  as  the  British  Commonwealth — the  British  group  of 
nations.  As  such  it  could  be  the  largest  and  most  humane  fact 
in  the  world,  and  of  no  offence  to  any  Democrat. 

The  vast  numbers  of  semi-official  propagandists  sent  to  America 
have  done  liarm.  It  is  commonly  said  in  a  random  way  that 
Britain  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  propaganda  in  America. 
The  suspicion  that  a  man  is  a  propagandist  is  often  enough  to 
damn  him,  and  several  celebrated  English  men  of  letters  liave 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  suspicion.  The  curious  thing  about 
the  British  propagandists  is  that  they  nearly  always  have  to  face 
fashionable  audiences  which  are  entirely  Anglophile,  and  they 
wonder  w'here  the  Anglophobia  is.  The  propagandist  is  seldom 
introduced  to  poor  or  Badical  or  foreign  or  even  Irish  audiences : 
the  enemies  of  Britain  will  not  pay  to  come  in  and  hear  him. 

Yet  certainly  America  is  tamer  under  the  propagandist  than  the 
Briton.  Witness  the  rude  reception  of  ‘‘  Pussyfoot  ”  Johnson 
in  London.  There  is  very  little  room  for  American  Prohibition 
propagandists  in  Great  Britain. 

‘‘  Prohibition  ”  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  have 
become  absolute  dfiring  these  last  six  months,  and  public  opinion 
has  hardened  in  its  favour.  It  alone  carries  tlie  characteristic 
spirit  of  America,  as  manifested  before  the  w'ar,  a  step  onward 
toward  complete  realisation.  Strangely  enough,  the  experiment 
was  made  in  Pussia  first,  during  the  war,  but  it  is  more  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Bussian  character  than  with  the  American.  It 
is  a  fruit  of  Western  progress.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  it  affects  the  general  character  of  the  people.  Anti-smoking 
has  made  some  progress.  Woman  suffrage  seems  coming  pretty 
surely,  though  a  few'  backward  states  have  obstinately  barred  the 
way  to  this  Western  conception  of  woman’s  responsibilities  which 
Great  Britain  has  already  accepted.  In  the  domain  of  what  is 
called  religion  in  America  there  has  been  no  revival.  The 
Beverend  William  Sunday  has  saved  innumerable  souls,  but  one 
does  not  notice  them.  He,  for  his  part,  is  not  so  much  to  the  fore, 
repeats  the  jokes  and  the  hits  that  have  won  in  the  past,  and  is  not 
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now  in  demand.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  the  general 
upkeep  of  churches  has  fluttered  the  professional  side  of  organised 
religion,  and  every  denomination  is  trying,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
raise  funds  and,  on  the  other,  to  cut  expenses.  The  Baptists  have 
been  greatly  to  the  fore  in  dollar  drives ;  the  ^lethodists  also. 
But  appeals  for  money  Sunday  after  Sunday  are  without  spiritual 
edification.  The  fact  that  America  feels  wound  up  to  a  high 
degree  of  moral  excellence  through  Prohibition  and  other  reforms 
leaves  the  churches  without  much  scojk?.  For  there  is  very  little 
of  praise  or  sacrifice  in  American  churches.  Difliculty  is  found 
ia  making  religious  service  vital.  Dr.  Percy  Grant  very 
courageously  opened  his  church  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  Bolshevism  and  other  jx)litical  topics,  but  he  got  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  when  he  compared  the  “Soviet  Ark”  carrying 
deiwted  Russians  back  to  Europe  to  the  Mayflower  bringing 
the  ancestral  pride  of  America  from  intolerant  England.  Grant 
certainly  keeps  his  church  full,  and  it  is  possible  at  evensong  to 
hear  u^xju  occasion  Vachel  Jnndsay  chant  his  poems,  and  that 
H  better  than  most  sermons.  At  a  church  in  the  Bow’ery  they 
(rankly  sing  “  Pack  all  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag  ’’  and 
the  “Long,  long  trail  a-winding  ”  instead  of  hymns.  The 
curate  sways  the  audience  to  the  communal  singing  of  “Jingle 
Bells”  and  “  The  bull-frog  on  the  bank  and  the  bull-frog  in  the 
jjool” — there  is  a  striking  ritual  of  making  the  church  dark  and 
then  lighting  a  great  flame  on  the  altar.  Thus  an  Anglican 
church  takes  to  itself  an  innocent  token  of  fire-worship.  There 
h  also  a  cinematograph  performance.  Here  again  the  church 
is  full  and  everyone  seems  to  be  happy.  Whether  it  has  much  to 
do  with  religion  is  another  matter.  Real  religion  seems  somehow 
to  have  lost  itself  in  most  communities  of  the  United  States — an 
exception  might  be  made  in  respect  of  Boston,  where  “  spiritual 
healing”  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  “  Christian  Science  ”  may  be 
aid  to  be  supplying  something.  What  the  Church  is  losing  the 
theatre  is  gaining.  The  theatre  seems  to  be  full  of  life.  John 
Drinkwater’s  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  greater  success  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  than  even  at  the  Lyric.  It  does  not  strike  an 
Englishman  as  being  so  well  acted,  but  then  Americans  know 
their  own  types.  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  be  so  true  to  life  that 
old  folk  who  knew  the  great  President  break  into  tears  and 
exclaim  that  it  is  the  old  man  right  enough.  John  Ferguson  was 
discovered  and  made  also  a  great  success  in  New  York.  Many 
delightful  American  comedies,  such  as  Lightnin’,  are  to  be  seen 
o'l  Broadway — one’s  only  regret  on  viewing  the  theatre  as  a 
^holt“  is  the  absence  of  any  play  of  Shakesi>eare  or  of  anything 
tas-lciil.  The  cost  of  living  and  of  upkeep  has  hit  the  libraries 
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badly.  They  have  been  excellent  in  the  past  but  they  can 
buy  but  few  books  now.  Carnegie  generally  presented  a  building 
on  condition  that  the  town  or  city  provided  annual  funds  to  the 
extent  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  establishment. 
Thus  a  thirty-thousand-dollar  building  has  to  be  kept  up  on  three 
thousand  dollars,  i.e.  £750,  a  year.  This  is  extremely  difficult 
now’.  So  much  goes  for  cleaning  and  attendance  that  there  is 
little  enough  to  keep  the  librarian,  far  less  keep  the  library  up 
to  date.  This  shows  the  danger  of  the  pauperisation  of  pubhc 
institutions  by  the  rich.  The  people  obtain  the  idea  that  they 
need  not  pay  for  their  libraries  themselves.  Doubtless,  however, 
if  the  national  spirit  of  America  were  again  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  instead  of  in  the  hollow,  she  would  look  after  churches  and 
libraries  and  schools  and  all  those  institutions  whose  upkeep  has 
been  so  affected. 

Economically  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  America  is 
the  slowing  down  of  the  rapidity  of  success.  It  is  less  and  less 
easy  to  make  a  sudden  headw’ay  in  business  or  to  advance  one’s 
position  in  life.  A  more  feudal  or  static  state  of  business  has  set 
in.  America  is  more  like  England  in  this  respect.  Men  begin 
to  be  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 
It  was  not  so  before.  The  immigrant  on  ElUs  Island  could  look 
forward  to  swift  transition  from  poverty  to  riches.  Now, 
although  w’ages  rise,  it  is  not  easy  to  change  one’s  job.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  flood  of  immigration  has  ceased. 
The  new-come  immigrant  naturally  took  the  worst  and  the  dirtiest 
jobs,  and  in  doing  so  relieved  a  number  of  other  men  who  had 
been  just  a  little  longer  in  the  country,  and  they  could  go  higher 
and  do  better.  The  flow  of  cheap  labour  W’as  constant,  and  it 
set  up  a  current  of  success,  a  sort  of  moving  staircase  for  the  whole 
population,  w’hich  made  the  life  of  America  wholly  different  from 
that  of  any  State  of  Europe.  It  was  sought  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  movement  by  importing  into  the  industrial  North  masses  of 
Negro  labourers  from  the  South.  But  then  the  cotton  fields 
suffered  and  the  planters  were  vociferous.  Organised  Labour, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  be  against  the  resumption  of  that  un- 
en  trammelled  and  abundant  immigration  w’hich  supplied  America 
before  the  war.  It  is  thought  that  the  immigrant  by  his  cheap 
and  politically  unorganised  toil  brings  down  the  scale  of  wages. 
Labour  does  not  realise  that  it  is  just  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  immigrant  that  labour  as  a  w’hole  is  stagnant.  The  rich  and 
cultured  are  also  opposed  to  the  flood  of  immigration,  but  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  They  think  America  has  enough 
foreigners,  and  must  absorb  what  she  has,  or  she  will  endanger 
her  whole  individuality  and  her  national  security. 
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Still,  no  one  wants  to  do  the  hard  and  the  unpleasant  work  in 
America.  No  one,  indeed,  wants  to  work  at  all — and  there  lies 
another  problem. 

The  innumerable  new  troubles  and  perplexities  are  discussed 
(jaily  in  small  paragraphs  and  on  narrow  platforms.  As  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Crane  said  to  me,  “No  voice  carries  more  than  a 
hundred  yards.  America  will  not  live  for  business.  She  must 
have  ideals  and  leadership.”  Wanted,  a  Leader — that  is 
America’s  inward  sense  of  the  situation.  It  is  only  a  great 
personal  leader  that  can  take  her  out  of  the  back-paths  where 
she  is  lost  and  make  her  One. 

President  Wilson  came  in  by  the  votes  of  the  pacifists  and 
then  waged  war,  and  he  promulgated  his  idealistic  conception 
of  peace,  and  strove  for  his  fourteen  points  (against  his  Re¬ 
publican  Senate)  and  then  at  Paris  was  constrained  to  abandon 
them.  He  gave  the  world  the  armistice  and  an  end  of  slaughter, 
but  he  lost  his  large  following  of  idealists,  and  he  lost  his  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  was  a  fatal 
matter  when  physically  he  broke  down.  For  America  is  no  place 
fora  sick  man,  and  has  no  sympathy  even  for  a  great  man  when 
stricken.  The  most  deplorable  stories  were  told  about  the 
‘‘patient  of  the  White  House,”  and  perhaps  President  Wilson 
would  have  done  better  to  resign. 

Still  Wilson  was  the  best  America  had  to  show,  and  his  failure 
looks  like  the  failure  of  the  highest  hopes  of  the  country.  Hence 
the  hurly-burly  of  1920. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  America  is  rich  and  prosperous  and 
that  the  dollar  rises  in  value  whilst  the  money  currency  of  all 
other  countries  falls.  It  looks  as  though  America  might  gain 
the  whole  w'orld’s  business  through  finance.  It  does  look  that 
way  sometimes.  But  America’s  personal  equation  diminishes 
as  the  co-etficient  of  her  wealth  increases.  The  war  broke  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  as  it  broke  Imperial  Russia  and  Germany,  and  as 
it  has  broken  the  America  of  1914.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Europe  to 
envy  America  for  her  wealth,  but  I  fancy  that  America  w’ould 
give  all  her  present  prosperity  to  regain  the  steady  pulse  and 
the  calm  and  the  spirit  and  the  radiant  faith  w'hich  were  hers 
seven  years  ago. 


Stephen  Graham. 
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Rosemary  for  remembrance  is  the  right  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
Y"et  before  she  was  laid  in  her  grave  the  jarring  note  of  jirematiire 
criticism  sounded  harshly.  The  obvious  defects  of  her  qualities 
have  been  underlined,  the  equally  obvious  merits  undenalued 
for  of  her  it  surely  might  be  said  :  “  She  nothing  common  did  or 
mean.”  It  was  saddening  to  note  the  rarity  of  generous  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  substantial  services  to  her  country  and  to  its  litera¬ 
ture.  If  few  dared  blame  her  once,  few  apparently  dared  praise 
her  now.  It  is  true  slie  never  possessed  the  magic  of  personal 
charm.  It  is  true  she  braved  contempt  by  leading  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  anti-suffrage  cause. 

Y^et  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the  achievement  of  a 
laborious  life.  Like  Sir  Walter  Besant,  whose  dream  of  dll 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  built  the  People’s  Palace,  the 
visions  of  Robert  Elsmere  became  concrete  in  the  useful  Pass- 
more  Edwards  settlement.  That  thousands  of  little  joyless 
children  learnt  to  play  because  of  the  beautiful  compassion  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  enough  to  make  her  name  “smell  sweet 
and  blossom  in  the  dust.”  Then,  when  war  changed  the  world, 
she  made  “England’s  effort”  her  own,  and  toiled  “towards  the 
goal  ”  to  “fields  of  victory.”  These  brief,  strong  books,  with  their 
noble  tribute  to  France,  their  accuracy,  sense,  and  glowing 
patriotism,  did  their  propagandist  work  well,  notably  in  .America 
where  Mrs.  Ward  won  and  maintains  a  high  position.  No  woman 
novelist  of  that  first  class,  in  which  it  is  far  too  soon  to  prophesy 
whether  she  will  be  included,  has  such  a  record.  Even  the  life 
of  George  Eliot  looks  self-centred  beside  this  lavished  personal 
service,  and  the  laughter  of  the  slum  babies  makes  merrier  music 
than  the  ponderous  sermons  of  Theophrastus  Such.  Of  which 
other  of  the  writers  of  her  sex  can  it  be  said  that  if  her  writings 
were  forgotten  her  work  would  remain? 

Bare  mention  of  this  fact  is  essential  in  fair  estimate  of  a 
group  of  the  heroines  of  the  long  series  of  novels  ending  in 
Harvest.  In  one  respect  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  had  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Not  to  Fanny  Burney,  to  Jane  Austen,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  or  Susan  Ferrier,  not  to  the  passion-wracked  Brontes  or 
to  George  Eliot  herself  was  given  such  scope  for  portraiture  of 
women  in  such  infinite  variety.  She  watched  barrier  after  barrier 
fall.  The  moving  prayer  in  Shirley  that  the  despised  old  maid 
should  be  conceded  her  right  to  obey  the  Church  Catechism,  and 
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learu  and  labour  truly  to  get  her  own  living,  was  granted  beyond 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  Charlotte  Bronte  before  Mrs.  Ward  laid 
down  her  pen.  If  she  was  convinced  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  had  been  better  denied  or  delayed,  the  vocations  and  the 
prominence  of  her  heroines  prove  her  a  genuine  feminist.  More 
than  half  her  steady  sequence  of  novels  bear  their  names — Miss 
Brctherton,  Marcella,  Daphne,  Eleanor,  Diana  Mallory,  Delia 
Blanchflower,  Lady  Connie,  The  Matiny  of  Lydia,  The  Story 
of  Bessie  CostrelL  In  others  they  played  the  lead,  even  if  the 
frequently  unsatisfactory  hero  usurped  the  title. 

^Irs.  Humphry  Ward  was  profoundly  interested  in  her  own 
sex,  and  loyal  to  her  unquestionable  faith  in  its  development  in 
the  spacious  new  field.  Such  satire's  as  those  of  Colette  Tver 
ii|X)n  Princesses  de  Science  or  Dames  dii  Palais,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  her  reflex  of  her  own  changeable  times,  where  the  worker 
is  invariably  treated  with  sympathetic  respect.  It  was  a  blow 
to  a  number  of  distinguished  men  at  Oxford  deej)ly  impressed 
with  the  scholarship  of  IMrs.  Humphry  M'ard  when  she  forsook 
erudite  research  to  produce  Miss  Bretherton  in  1880.  She  began 
with  the  story  of  an  actress  vindicating  the  honour  of  her  pro¬ 
fession  ;  she  ended  with  the  apotheo.sis  of  the  land-girl  reaping 
the  sunny  cornfields  she  had  gone  forth  to  sow  at  the  call  of 
England.  She  was  never  surprised  by  these  surprises  of  the 
wonderful  years,  as  was  Cousin  Philip  when  Plelena  Pitstone 
flung  off  her  fashionable  finery  to  don  her  uniform,  and  drive  a 
car  to  the  rescue  in  masterly  wise.  Nay,  more  ;  she  spent  almost 
too  much  time  in  enforcing  her  optimistic  creed  that  beauty, 
capacity,  and  intellect  often  go  hand  in  hand.  Beauty,  indeed, 
made  a  potent  appeal  to  her,  not  always  kept  in  due  check  by 
artistic  reticence.  It  has  been  justly  alleged  that  she  could  draw' 
a  ix'tty-natured  woman  to  perfection,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Lucy, 
wife  to  David  Grieve.  Yet  she  was  not  cruel,  and  has  no  parallel 
to  that  merciless  feat  of  vivisection,  Rosamond  Vincey,  w'hose 
husband  called  her  his  basil  plant,  or  that  modern  instance,  the 
horrible  Alicia  of  Leyend.  George  Eliot  sometimes  wrote  as  if 
jealous  of  the  good  looks  with  which  she  had  herself  endowed  her 
characters,  Mrs.  Ward  as  if  readers  would  never  visualise  hers 
as  good-looking  enough  without  perpetual  reminders. 

How  far  they  were  creations  and  not  drawn  from  life  is  a  moot 
question  still  unanswered,  for  in  the  recent  welcome  fragment 
of  autobiography  no  confidences  were  made  as  to  method  of  com¬ 
position.  If,  as  is  constantly  maintained,  Mrs.  Ward  was 
deficient  in  creative  powder,  then  the  daughters  of  our  day,  as 
reflected  in  her  pages,  show  a  predominance  of  sound  minds  in 
bwlies  of  physical  perfection,  auspicious  for  the  future  of  the  race. 
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Her  want  of  humour  in  her  dealings  with  her  formidable  regi- 
raent  of  women  is,  of  course,  the  scorn  and  byword  of  her 
detractors.  Without  the  least  gratitude  to  her  for  recognition  of 
her  own  limitations,  and  merciful  avoidance  of  forced  effort  to 
sparkle,  they  ask  with  some  show  of  justice  when  literary  immor¬ 
tality  has  been  attained  by  woman  without  the  golden  gift?  If 
Wuthering  Heights  tourers  solitary  in  the  mind,  its  sombre  pre¬ 
sence  makes  it  logical  to  echo  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn 
that  “Mrs.  Ward  will  go  down  to  i^osterity  as  the  writer  who 
has  known  how  to  dramatise  in  interesting  fashion,  not  so  much 
the  life  as  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  her  generation.”  If 
Michael  Angelo  had  not  been  wrong  in  his  faith  that  genius  was 
eternal  patience,  then  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  might  have  claimed 
the  crown  she  did  not  win. 

For,  although  prolific  in  production,  she  was  never  slovenly 
nor  over-hasty.  Her  descriptive  passages  w^ere  often  touched 
with  the  light  that  really  is  on  sea  or  land,  if  never  with  that 
faery  light  that  never  was.  If  she  has  an  irrepressible  love  of 
the  great  country  houses  with  their  former  ordered  luxury,  now 
for  the  most  part  empty  shells  dolefully  aw  aiting  the  tap  of  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  she  shared  the  weakness — if  weakness 
it  be — with  Meredith.  If  she  dw’elt  with  rather  too  meticulous 
delight  upon  furniture,  w'ho  quarrels  with  Balzac  for  cataloguing 
tables  and  chairs  as  if  he  w’ere  an  adept  in  trade?  Mr.  Gwynn 
rightly  considers  it  “advantageous  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  able 
to  be  popular  with  the  unintellectual,”  for  surely,  when  her 
average  level  is  contrasted  wdth  that  of  the  average  best-seller, 
the  comparison  is  all  in  her  favour.  Her  w’omen  being  far 
superior  to  her  men  in  actuality  and  artistry,  there  is  reason  for 
pausing  over  certain  of  the  more  arresting.  “  Miss  Bretherton,” 
the  phenomenally  lovely  person  who  took  London  by  storm  in 
a  play  concerning  the  White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollems  then 
d  la  mode,  is  amateurish  and  uncertain  of  outline.  To  believe 
that  one  scolding  from  an  Oxford  high-brow  could  make  a  star 
of  a  stick  is  only  possible  to  those  young  ladies  of  the  ’eighties, 
ready  to  be  Juliets  in  a  week.  The  unpretentious  tale  made  no 
mark.  Critics  who  had  excusably  dismissed  it  lightly  were 
amazed  when,  only  two  years  later,  Bohert  Elsmcre  agitated 
Bishops  and  set  Cabinet  Ministers  at  variance.  The  chorus  of 
praise  silenced  the  lament  of  Freeman.  “I  have  been  reading 
Robert  Elsmere.  What  a  fool  he  wms ;  and  for  this  kind  of  thing 
the  West  Gothic  Kings  are  left  untouched.”  He  should  have 
been  thankful  Mrs.  Ward  never  tried  to  convert  them  into  fiction 
or  put  on  the  “cap  of  lead  ”  w’orn  for  the  making  of  Romola. 

This  book  was  one  of  those  complete  successes  somewdiat  in- 
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comprehensible  after  cool,  unprejudiced  re-reading.  To  take  up 
the  thick  tome,  founder  of  a  short-lived  school  of  inferior  disciples 
eager  to  pander  to  the  odd  fancy  for  technical  theology  in  novels, 
is  to  find  ourselves  wearied  by  the  soul-searchings  of  Robert  and 
bored  by  the  Machiavellian  squire.  Of  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
the  latter  we  hear  too  much,  though  Mrs.  Ward — for  once  wiser 
than  Meredith  w'ith  Diana — avoids  samples.  All  the  vitality  is 
centred  upon  the  two  heroines.  Catherine  and  Rose  Leybum 
live  in  the  memory,  even  if  the  former  belongs  to  a  type  there 
are  now  “none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to  love.”  They  are  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  double  tragedy  of  Catherine  touches  the  heart 
if  her  “delicate  austerity”  is  little  to  modem  taste. 

For  Catherine’s  was  one  of  those  unhappy,  exalted  spirits  never 
realising  that  life,  when  rounded  to  completeness,  holds  laughter 
as  well  as  tears.  That  awful,  mistaken  line,  “Thy  Saviour  sen¬ 
tenced  joy,”  was  her  watchw'ord.  She  consecrates  existence  to 
mother  and  sisters  by  a  solemn  vow  beside  the  death-bed  of  her 
father.  When  she  has  renounced  her  lover,  and  gloried  in 
renouncement  despite  her  anguish,  she  finds  this  perfectly  natural 
mother  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  match  for  her  first¬ 
born,  and  secretly  revelling  in  visions  of  a  “white,  soft  morsel” 
—her  grandchild.  The  sister  she  strives  to  train  in  the  way  she 
has  no  wish  to  go,  breaks  out  into  protest  when  she  discovers 
saintly  Catherine  has  learnt  to  love.  “  ‘  Of  course,  it’s  our  salva¬ 
tion  in  this  w’orld  and  the  next,’  thought  Rose.  .  .  .  ‘  I  wish  to 
goodness  Catherine  wouldn’t  think  so  much  of  mine,  at  any 
rate.  I  hate,’  added  this  incorrigible  young  person,  ‘  I  hate 
being  the  third  part  of  a  moral  obstacle  against  my  will.  I 
declare  I  don’t  believe  w’e  should  any  of  us  go  to  perdition  if 
Catherine  did  marry.’  ”  Rose  is  readily  forgiven  for  her  remark 
when  Catherine  yields.  “We  are  abandoned,  and  we  are  free !  ” 

Poor  Catherine !  The  devotion  of  her  husband  never  quite 
cured  the  pang  of  that  first  disillusion.  And  v/hen  Robert  failed 
her  she  knew  a  second  time  the  depth  of  bitterness  of  the  loss 
of  cherished  ideals.  Her  pain,  her  piteous  bewilderment,  her- 
ache  of  longing  for  her  home  in  the  clean,  rain-washed  hills — 
all  this  is  poignantly  conveyed.  It  was  an  unchivalrous  critic  who 
said  of  some  dull  hero,  “He  was  dreary  enough  to  marry  the  widow 
Elsmere.”  For  Catherine  w^as  of  the  stuff  making  Florence 
Nightingales  or  Edith  Cavells.  She  would  have  found  herself 
in  1914. 

Rose,  with  her  passion  for  the  vioUn  she  plays  superbly  after 
the  due  training  Catherine  dreads  as  a  moral  danger,  stands 
equally  clearly  before  our  eyes.  She  is  born  to  the  frequent 
goodly  heritage  of  a  Humphry  Ward  heroine,  wedding  the  right 
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rich  eligible  after  just  enough  engaging  hesitation.  Well  might 
Mrs.  Thorburn  say  :  “Girls  get  so  frightfully  particular  nowadays, 

.  .  .  Why,  when  William  fell  in  love  with  me,  I  fell  in  love 
with  him  at  once  because  he  did.  And  if  it  hadn’t  been  William, 
but  someone  else,  it  would  have  been  the  same.”  Her  husband, 
the  Honourable  Hugh  Flaxman,  is  a  mere  lay  figure.  The  com¬ 
plex  yet  typical  Oxford  don  to  whom  all  unwillingly  she  gives  her 
first  love  is  far  nu)re  interesting.  The  surrender  of  this  bright 
being  who  has  made  liberty  her  idol  is  strikingly  told.  “The  old 
sense  of  capture,  of  helplessness,  as  of  some  lassoed,  struggling 
creature,  descended  u{x)n  her.  She  lay  sobbing  there,  trying  to 
recall  what  she  had  been  a  week  before ;  the  whirl  of  her  London 
visit,  the  ambitions  with  which  it  had  filled  her,  the  bewildering 
many-coloured  lights  it  had  thrown  on  life,  the  intoxicating  sense 
of  artistic  power.  In  vain.  .  .  .  She  felt  herself  bereft,  despoiled. 
And  yet  through  it  all,  as  she  lay  weeping,  there  came  flooding 
a  strange  contradictory  sense  of  growth,  of  enrichment.  In  such 
moments  of  pain  does  a  woman  first  begin  to  live.” 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  David  Grieve  attracted  two  Dutch 
translators,  despite  its  dialect.  It  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
of  velvet  and  flimsy,  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole.  Mrs.  Ward 
wished  us  to  believe  her  terribly  at  ease  in  the  Cafe  des  Rats 
and  in  the  usual  Paris  of  the  novelist.  Careful  reading  of  ]\Iurger 
et  Cie.  was  inadequate.  She  should  have  remained  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  where  the  earliest  scenes  are  laid,  or  at  least  in  Manchester. 
It  may  not  have  been  sound  technique  to  give  the  inherently 
vicious  sister  of  David  Grieve  such  a  commanding  }X)sition.  His 
spiritual  Sturm  ttnd  Dratuj — the  thesis  of  his  biography — was  quite 
detached  from  the  sense  of  resiwnsibility  he  flung  to  the  four 
winds  when  he  made  his  stereotyped  flight  with  Elise,  whom 
we  have  met  too  often  before  nor  cared  to  meet  again.  Louie 
justifies  her  prominence  by  her  vivid  reality  among  skilfully  con¬ 
structed  wa»-works.  From  her  naughty,  admirably  drawn  child¬ 
hood,  her  lurid  figure  com]>els  attention.  Did  Mrs.  Ward 
elaborate  her  to  try  and  prove  that  churches — Anglican  or  Roman 
— have  no  hold  over  such  souls  insurgent?  If  it  were  thus,  she 
half  relented  in  her  silver-])oint  of  Dora — lovable,  despite  her 
narrowness,  finding  surcease  from  care  as  she  kneels  at  St. 
Damian’s,  or  stitches  exquisitely  and  reverently  at  her  altar 
frontals.  Mrs.  Ward  agrees  with  Mrs.  Browning:  “Get  leave 
to  work,  In  this  world ;  ’tis  the  best  you’ll  get  at  all.”  Dora  can 
endure  her  misprized  love,  comforted  by  her  supremacy  in  her 
serene  art.  Something  of  “the  lovely  self-forgetfulness”  applies 
to  her,  though  Mrs.  Ward  remarked  it  in  another. 

Helheck  of  Bannisdale  is  surely  the  masterpiece,  Laura  Foun¬ 
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tain  her  most  arresting  heroine.  Is  it  because  it  is  the  converse  of 
Hobert  Elsmere  that  it  is  sujierior?  Here  the  woman  doubts,  the 
man  believes,  and  Laura  is  far  more  human  than  Robert.  What 
she  regardetf  as  the  “spiritual  intrusiveness”  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  repugnant  to  her,  and  her  transparent  honesty  could 
not  conceal  it.  The  mutual  passion  of  two  fine  natures  is  crystal 
pare.  From  the  dawn  of  the  child  who  “  had  the  most  surprising 
gift  for  happiness”  to  her  dark  night,  interest  in  Laura  is 
unfailing.  Her  struggle  for  faith  has  keen  pathos.  “I  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  half  your  life ;  there  is  a  shut  door 
between  me  and  it.”  Longing  to  grant  her  lover  his  one  desire, 
her  conversion,  she  gives  him  an  instant  of  rapture.  “Dear,  the 
Church  will  draw  you  so  tenderly,”  he  promises.  Then  con¬ 
science  tortures  her  afresh,  and  she  seeks  death  to  spare  Helbeck 
one  more  i>ang. 

The  inevitably  tragic  story  is  set  on  a  lofty  plane.  It  causes 
regret  that  changing  fashion  tempted  iVIrs.  Ward  to  cease  doing 
what  she  did  best.  Politics  usurped  the  place  of  problems.  Great 
ladies,  busy  wire-pulling,  trailed  sumiituous  skirts  through  marble 
halls.  Vast  wardrobes  could  be  filled  with  their  frocks.  Clara 
Middleton  and  Peggy  Ijovell  were  not  better  dressed  by  the 
eminent  man-milliner,  Heredith  ;  Dickens  was  not  more  insistent 
upon  the  allurement  of  dainty  shoes  and  slim,  silk-stockinged 
ankles.  They  were  usually  beyond  such  sordid  considerations  as 
bills.  “ Marcella,”  if  she  began  in  genteel  poverty,  ended  with 
her  adoring  Lord  iMaxwell,  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  Sir 
George  Tressady,  to  “Vouloir  ce  que  vous  voulez,  quand  vous 
ne  voulez  pas  ce  qu’on  veut.” 

In  dealing  with  the  schooldays  of  Marcella  at  the  second-rate 
Cliff  House,  Mrs.  Ward  again  showed  her  sympathy  with  what 
are  expressively  termed  difficult  children.  iNlarcella  in  bed  in  the 
chilly  dormitory  can  forget  even  senna-tea  in  an  under-world 
where  she  is  the  friend  of  a  radiant  princess,  and  always  wears 
white  muslin  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons.  She  is  quite  a  dear 
—much  more  attractive  than  as  a  “venturist”  prig,  or  when 
teaching  poor  Sir  George  to  know  his  place.  Her  flight  from 
home,  after  jilting  the  patient  man  she  finally  married,  made  a 
good  district  nurse  of  her.  Mrs.  Ward  welcomes  this  chance  of 
showing  her  respect  for  the  calling,  laying  stress  upon  the 
missionary  value  of  the  nurse.  Nursing  is  but  one  of  Marcella’s 
many  phases,  yet  it  improves  her.  The  scenes  in  her  district 
are  well  done,  and  if  her  earlier  ardent  championship  of  a  con¬ 
demned  poacher  is  too  prolonged,  it  is  winning  in  its  quixotic 
unselfishness. 

Mine.  Villard,  in  her  Femme  Anglaise  dii  Di.v-netivieme  Sihle, 
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pays  a  high  tribute  to  Marcella,  “qui  eut  du  moins  pour  in- 
deniable  resultat  de  fixer,  de  d^velopper  et  de  generaliser  le  type 
de  la  femme  qui  s’interesse  la  cause  sociale.  Nous  n’en  voulons 
d’autre  preuve  que  le  temoignage  donn4  en  1911  par  le  critique 
le  plus  penetrant  de  la  soci^te  anglaise,  H.  G.  Wells”  and  this 
remark  applies  forcibly  to  other  of  these  heroines. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  a  devout  believer  in  youth.  She  knows  that 
si  jeunesse  savait  it  would  be  a  sad  world.  She  knows  our  need 
of  the  “Chevaliers  d’Avril”  ;  “Leurs  yeux  encore  brillants  de 
n’avoir  point  pleure.”  In  her  books  youth  and  beauty  cany  all 
before  them  with  an  inevitability  making  for  chastened  melan¬ 
choly.  Eleanor  is  the  climax.  It  proves  the  futility  of  cultivated 
charm,  distinction,  and  rare  gifts  in  a  woman  barely  thirty,  when 
“sweet  and  twenty”  came  to  rob  her  of  her  hope.  The  Italian 
setting  of  this  intimate  revelation  delights.  Southern  sunshine 
warms  the  pages,  comj)ensating  for  their  minute,  painful  analysis. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  the  subtle  incense  Eleanor  burnt  before 
her  fetish  was  inelTectual.  Wliy  she  and  New  England  Lucy 
loved  Manisty  is  not  clear.  It  never  will  be,  though  such  things 
happen  every  day.  Manisty  was  a  selfish  bore,  at  times  belying 
birth  and  breeding  by  sheer  want  of  courtesy.  Like  that  of 
Squire  Wendover,  his  invisible  brilliancy  is  the  subject  of  much 
admiration.  Yet  Mrs.  Ward  was  aware  it  is  just  such  select 
women  as  Eleanor  who  drape  wooden  effigies  with  their  ideals, 
after  the  fashion  of  painters  flinging  gorgeous  brocades  over  bare 
lay  figures. 

When  Eleanor  courted  disaster  as  a  play,  failure  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  No  actor  could  make  Manisty  what  he  was 
meant  to  be.  In  the  glare  of  the  footlights  Eleanor  rushing  away 
with  Lucy  that  he  should  not  win  her  hovered  dangerously  near 
the  absurd.  In  the  book,  however,  Eleanor  is  alw'ays  dignified. 
“Gradually  there  had  sprung  up  in  her  that  inner  sweetness, 
that  gentle,  restoring  flame  that  comes  from  the  life  of  ideas, 
the  life  of  knowledge.”  Wholesome,  bonnie  Lucy  somehow 
misses  success,  despite  care.  Mrs.  Ward’s  far-fetched  simile, 
“Her  nature  seemed  at  once  stiff  and  rich,  like  some  heavy 
church  stuff  shot  with  gold,”  is  not  illuminating.  Both  she  and 
Eleanor  were  veritable  Eecamiers  to  Manisty.  '  Yet  the  cardinal 
virtue  to  a  vain  man  proved  vain  till  Lucy  was  the  listener.  She 
was  shy,  and  only  blossomed  out  into  a  beauty  when  Eleanor, 
poor  soul,  had  done  her  hair  and  magnanimously  kept  her  from 
wearing  a  hideous  gown  of  check.  Eleanor  died,  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  characters  often  die,  at  the  right  moment. 
“For  peace  her  soul  was  yearning”;  and  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
her  attaining  it  than  to  be  sure  that  Lucy  was  happy.  Manisty 
would  have  been  troublesome  to  have  and  to  hold. 
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If  space  lacks  for  dwelling  upon  many  of  this  crowd  of  heroines, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  trio  of  books  in  which  Mrs.  Ward  con¬ 
fessedly  took  famous  people,  gave  them  new  names,  even  different 
nationalities,  and  almost  achieved  the  impossible  in  justifying 
the  strange  experiment  to  which  she  may  have  been  lured  by 
the  critical  clamour  for  “more  story.”  There  is  no  analogy  with 
sequels  such  as  those  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  to  Dombey  and 
Son  or  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  ]\Irs.  Ward  sought  to  trans¬ 
form,  not  fiction,  but  life.  Fentoick's  Career  was  a  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  legend  linking  Eomney  to  Lady  Hamilton.  It  did 
not  greatly  please,  though  it  offered  scope  for  proving  sound 
knowledge  of  painters  and  painting.  The  Marriage  of  WUliam 
Ashe  was,  however,  highly  praised.  Byron  and  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  are  here  re-created.  Cliffe,  the  poet,  is  a  very  pale  reflex. 
The  robust  Byron  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  rings  truer.  But 
Lady  Kitty,  hovering  near  her  dreadful  dawn  of  insanity,  wither¬ 
ing  in  her  flower  from  consumption  instead,  is  an  engaging 
personality.  The  fantastic  magic  is  not  mere  hearsay.  It  is  felt. 
With  her  abundant  share  of  “female  errors,”  the  reason  of  her 
power  of  attraction  is  plain,  and,  as  she  says  :  “People  don’t 
laugh  when  it’s  death.”  It  is  superfluous  to  consider  whether 
Kitty  is  Lady  Caroline  Lamb ;  it  is  enough  that  she  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  her  being. 

Here  Mrs.  Ward  was  untrammelled  by  an  obstacle  marring 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  for  all  its  popularity.  The  tragi-comedy 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  that  elusive  being.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse,  w'as  the  subject.  It  was  easy  to  shift  the  scenery 
of  the  drama  to  London,  and  the  drawdng-rooms  of  Lady  Henry 
were  congenial  to  her  prototype.  The  chapter  w^here  she  descends 
from  her  sick-bed  to  find  her  companion  triumphantly  usurping 
her  throne,  is  highly  effective.  But  to  turn  a  de  Lespinasse  into 
even  half  an  Englishwoman  was  not  to  be  done.  As  well  hope  to 
convert  Dorothy  Osborne  into  a  Parisienne.  The  familiar  love- 
letters  are  a  fatal  bar.  Their  poetry  keeps  their  fires  ardent. 
Only  a  French  grande  amour euse  could  have  written  them.  They 
are  a  world  away  from  English  points  of  view.  Mrs.  Ward 
expends  no  mean  skill  without  producing  the  desired  result.  Miss 
le  Breton  is,  at  best,  a  de  Lespinasse  in  an  unbecoming  mas¬ 
querade  array.  Her  duplicity  towards  Lady  Henry  seems  more 
calculated,  and  when  her  devoted  duke  that  is  to  be  rescues  her 
from  moral  shipwreck  there  is  a  sense  of  aggrievement  that  she 
should  get  all  that  better  folks  desire  in  vain.  She  deserved  sharper 
punishment  than  the  discovery,  w^hen  she  opened  a  salon  in  a 
shabby  house  with  a  cup  of  tea,  that  her  conceit  had  played  her 
false.  She  needed  more  than  freedom  to  eclipse  Lady  Henry 
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as  a  social  sovereign.  If  the  situation  in  Paris  recalls  the  memor¬ 
able  journey  of  Bcdworth  to  comi)el  Diana  back  to  duty  and 
friendship,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  Lady  Rose's  Daughter. 
She  is  no  Diana,  and  the  reason  of  the  infatuation  she  inspired 
with  her  own  sex  is  more  mysterious  than  her  capture  of  Duke 
Jacob — name  to  handicap  romance. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  at  her  best  in  a  roomy  novel.  The  power  lo 
indicate  a  picture  in  a  line,  a  portrait  in  a  dozen  words,  was  not 
hers.  She  left  no  short  stories  to  approach  the  first  Indian 
sketches  of  Mrs.  Steel,  with  their  atmosphere  of  spicy  perfume. 
The  pitiable  suicide,  Bessie  Costrell,  is  not  impressive.  She 
should  have  been  handled  by  George  Eliot.  Her  tale  of  love  is 
drab,  needing  a  Mrs.  Hackit,  a  Mrs.  Poyser,  to  lighten  the 
gloom.  Humour  is  never  more  needed  than  amid  rural  surround¬ 
ings.  The  ancient  men  of  Hardy,  the  group  round  the  hearth 
at  the  “Eainbow,”  these  would  have  given  choric  savour  and  salt 
by  their  comment. 

Quite  recently  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  daringly  labelled  an 
equally  brief  tale  A  Great  Success.  This,  though  entertaining, 
it  is  too  slight  to  be.  For  once  the  young  heroine  is  amusing 
and  “not  quite  pretty.”  She  illustrates  books  to  help  pay  the 
bills,  she  never  grumbles,  and  she  believes  in  her  husband.  His 
“La  Bruyere-like  ”  lectures  make  him  the  comet  of  a  season,  and 
wonderful  prices  promised  for  reprints  tempt  him  to  extrava¬ 
gance.  Society  makes  a  pet  of  him.  To  his  credit  he  does  not 
w'ish  to  go  where  his  wife  is  not  asked,  though  he  is  obtuse 
in  perceiving  her  unhajipiness  when  week-ending  with  a  hostess 
beside  whom  Lady  Catherine  De  Bourgh  was  civil.  Whisking 
off  the  chosen  to  a  ducal  castle,  she  leaves  Doris  without  her  tea. 
There  is  at  least  no  record  of  the  Collins  party  being  deprived 
of  a  meal  even  when  d’Arcy  was  at  Rosings.  When  Doris  gets 
her  chance  of  avengihg  studied  slights,  she  shows  real  generosity 
with  a  smile  and  without  heroics.  She  rescues  the  heir  from  a 
mesalliance,  and  w’e  enjoy  the  humiliation  of  his  odious  mother 
in  having  to  be  grateful.  Her  husband  soon  gets  tired  of  “too 
much  cleverality.”  He  wearies  of  endeavour  to  scintillate  all 
day,  and  of  soul  affinities  who  wish  to  collaborate  and  to  improve 
his  work.  He  wisely  finds  out  that  Doris  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  Kitty  Clive  :  “Clive,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by,  she 
understands  what  you  say.” 

As  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  Lady  Connie,  the  central  figure 
of  a  rather  unhappy,  attempt  to  re-create  the  Oxford  of  the 
’eighties  thoroughly,  as  Mrs.  Ward  understood  it.  It  has  been 
calle<i  snobbish  because  all  the  I'niversity  ran  after  a  titled  beauty; 
yet  the  earlier  chapters  were  attractive  to  those  who  were  there 
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once  upon  a  time.  Recalling  the  notorious  triumphs  of  a  certain 
American  Venus  Victrix  in  Oxford  then,  those  of  Lady  Connie 
seem  scarcely  exaggerated.  Her  naive  amazement  when  one 
captive  breaks  his  chains  and  marries  a  girl  worth  a  dozen  of 
her  is  genuinely  funny.  He  is  fortunate  in  becoming  a  sensible 
husband  instead  of  remaining  an  invertebrate  philanderer. 

The  steady  industry  of  Mrs.  Ward  is  manifest  by  a  sequence 
of  what  we  loosely  define  as  war  novels.  These  appeared  regu¬ 
larly,  despite  the  fact  that  arduous  patriotic  labour  “for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man  ”  was  being  done  by  a  woman 
no  longer  young.  Any  ignoramus  can  pick  holes  in  them  under 
the  delusion  that  dies  hardest — that  fault-finding  needs  ability. 
Have  our  other  novelists,  then,  given  us  masterpieces?  Have 
they  succeeded  in  “dipping  their  brush  in  chaos”  and  painting 
with  such  genius  that  the  whole  picture  flames  complete  before  our 
eyes?  Mrs.  Ward  was  too  astute  to  strive  to  be  the  Tolstoy  w'e 
still  await.  Her  humbler  aspiration  w’as  to  set  forth,  if  but  in 
part,  some  record  of  the  attitude  of  woman  in  the  Great  War. 

It  is  especially  praiseworthy  that,  belonging  to  a  past  genera¬ 
tion,  she  held  out  cordial  hands  to  the  all-daring  newcomers. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  nobler  aspect  of  their  effort,  and  was  eager 
to  seek  to  invest  it  with  glamour.  Her  victory  over  prejudice 
is  no  trifling  matter.  There  is  no  harking  back  to  those  of  her 
own  youth  as  superior.  Cousin  Philip  is  intellectually  far  from 
the  level  of  David  Grieve ;  yet  in  Helena  the  evanescent  mood 
of  a  moment  of  transition  is  caught  with  an  unfailing  touch.  Her 
love  affairs  do  not  matter.  It  is  when  she  is  driving  the  car  and 
obeys  her  order  to  wait  instead  of  whirling  into  the  midst  of  the 
strike  riots  her  attitude  has  meaning.  For  this  spoilt  child  has 
learnt  the  priceless  lesson  of  discipline,  and  serves  as  a  hopeful 
object-lesson  for  the  future. 

Missing  is  easily  forgotten,  save  for  its  moving  sketch  of  the 
marriage  of  a  boy  on  short  leave,  and  of  a  hospital  in  France ; 
Elizabeth  and  the  War  was  also  a  disappointment. 

Then  by  a  pathetic  coincidence  of  title  came  Harvest,  with 
its  song  of  praise  for  the  daughters  of  the  plough.  “The  good 
we  are  bidden  to  speak  of  the  dead  must  be  free  from  the  insult 
of  flattery.”  This  book,  with  its  exciting  plot,  cannot  vie  in 
execution  wdth  the  handling  of  the  earlier  novels  with  their  fine 
shades.  Yet  it  is  strangely  impressive,  this  plain  record  of  a 
strong  woman  paying  for  one  weakness  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
In  spite  of  period  and  staging.  Harvest  is  old-fashioned.  For  here 
Mrs.  Ward,  not  for  the  first  time,  proves  the  stem  text,  “The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,”  to  be  an  integral  part  of  her  creed.  To 
half  the  moderns  the  wages  of  sin  is — whitewash.  Extenuating 
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circumstances  for  sore  tempted  Rachel  Henderson  did  not  deliver 
her.  Her  passion  for  the  lover,  Canadian  bom,  glows  with  a 
clear  heat,  freeing  Mrs.  Ward  from  the  reproach  that  passion 
was  to  her  a  sealed  book.  Rachel  confessed  and  repented.  Her 
reward  was  an  instant  of  rapture,  and  then  what  was  for  her  a 
happy  ending  in  the  arms  of  one  great-hearted  enough  to  forgive. 
Her  friend  and  good  angel,  Janet,  who  runs  the  prosperous  farm 
with  her,  is  equally  alive  after  her  more  tranquil  fashion.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  out  to  tell  us  the  land-girl  is  no  mere  Rosalind 
in  Arden.  The  graceful  orator  in  her  becoming  uniform,  eloquent 
beside  the  flag  in  the  market-place,  is  no  doll.  One  of  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  her  own  sex  speculates  if  such  a 
wonder  ever  had  to  clean  pigsties,  only  to  be  assured  she  had  done 
it  often  and  done  it  thoroughly. 

Rachel  Henderson  is  the  last  to  enter  into  the  garden  of  girls 
where  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  stands  with  a  maternal  smile,  a 
maternal  readiness  to  make  allowances.  Learning,  education, 
experience,  intimacy  with  Nature  and  art,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  equipped  her  bravely  for  her  task  as  novelist.  Her  most 
stubborn  enemies  admit  this ;  yet  her  tenderness  to  her  heroines 
is  often  forgotten,  the  tenderness  akin  to  that  for  the  children 
“spilt  like  blots  about  the  city,”  proving  it  not  to  have  been 
imaginary.  “But  the  w'omen — oughtn’t  they  to  be  in  the  shrine 
tending  the  mystic  fire?  What  if  the  fire  goes  out,  and  the  heart 
of  the  nation  dies?”  This  is  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  wistful 
question.  It  is  still  unansw'ered. 


Rowl.\nd  Grey. 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  :  THE  BUDGET  OF  1920. 


"  Finance  is  not  mere  arithmetic;  finance  is  a  great  policy.  Without 
sound  finance  no  sound  Government  is  possible.” — Wilson. 

”  Good  finance  consists  more  in  the  spending  than  in  the  collecting  of 
revenue.  ” — Gladstone. 

The  aphorisms  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  never 
more  pertinent  than  they  are  to-day.  The  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  incomparably  the  most  important  in  the 
Government,  and  were  the  amount  of  aggregate  revenue  the 
test  of  financial  greatness  Mr.  Chamberlain  wwild  be,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  the  greatest  financier  w'hom  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country 
has  ever  produced.  No  one  anticipated  that  w’e  should,  in  the 
current  year,  get  back  to  normality  in  respect  either  of  expendi¬ 
ture  or  of  revenue ;  still  less,  however,  did  they  expect  that  in 
the  second  year  after  the  formal  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
country  w'ould  be  called  upon  to  raise  a  revenue  of  over 
£1,400,000,000.  Assuming  an  entire  absence  of  untoward 
incidents,  assuming  also  (a  most  extravagant  assumption)  that 
supplementary  estimates  do  not  exceed  £20,000,000,  there  will, 
on  ^farch  31st,  1921,  be  a  balance  of  £234,000,000  available  for 
the  reduction  of  debt ;  but,  even  so,  and  apart  from  this,  we  are 
asked  to  provide  for  a  total  expenditure  of  £1,184,000,000.  Of 
this,  the  Civil  Service  are  responsible  for  over  £500,000,000 ;  the 
National  Debt  Service  for  £345,000,000,  and  the  Fighting  Service 
for  £230,000,000 ;  the  third  and  least  substantially  exceeding  the 
total  pre-war  revenue. 

Of  the  total  revenue  of  £1,400,000,000,  the  taxes  are  estimated 
to  produce  over  £1,000,000,000;  of  the  balance  more  than 
£300,000,000  is  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  surplus  war  stores — 
assets  wffiich,  having  been  purchased  out  of  borrowed  money, 
ought  indubitably  to  be  severely  allocated  to  the  redemption  of 
debt.  Of  the  tax  revenue.  Customs  and  Excise  are  to  yield,  in 
round  figures,  £350,000,  while  from  Inland  Eevenue  we  are  to 
look  for  no  less  than  £682,000,000.  Towards  this  latter  total. 
Estate,  etc..  Duties  are  to  contribute  £45,000,000,  Stamps 
£25,000,000,  Excess  Profits  Duty — levied  at  the  rate  of  60  per 
cent. — £220,000,000,  and  Income  Tax  (including  Super-Tax) 
£385,000,000. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  are  the  Budget  proposals  for  the 
current  year.  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  some  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  Revenue  side  of  the  account.  The  proposed  ex- 
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penditure  may  be  not  merely  defensible,  but  inevitable— a  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  I  shall  return,  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  have  the  taxpayers  been  asked  to 
provide,  in  a  single  twelvemonth,  over  ^1,000,000,000.  The 
Budget  estimate  for  1919-20  came  dangerously  near  (1'940 ,000,000) 
this  portentous  figure.  The  actual  receipts  (1998,900,000)  came 
nearer  still.  Nevertheless,  the  Budget  of  this  year  marks  a 
further  stage  in  the  rake’s  progress,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  contemplate.  For  all  taxation,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  per 
se  an  evil.  I  am  aware  that  in  enunciating  this  truism  I  risk  the 
imputation  of  mediae valism,  or  what  would  seem  to  be  even  more 
antiquated,  that  of  “mid-Victorianism.”  None  the  less,  1  believe 
Ricardo  to  have  been  perfectly  right  when  he  said  : — 

“  The  great  evil  of  taxation  is  to  be  found  not  so  mucii  in  any  seUction 
of  its  objects  a®  in  the  general  amount  of  its  effects  taken  collectively.” 

What  Ricardo  would  have  said  could  he  have  foreseen  the  day 
when  the  aggregate  taxation  in  thi^  country  should  exceed  one 
thousand  millions,  may  be  imagined.  Taxation,  though  an  evil, 
is  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  can  be  justified  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  are  some  services  which  can  be  more  efl'ectively  i>er- 
formed  by  the  community  than  by  individuals  or  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  individuals.  In  the  complex  life  of  the  modern 
State,  that  goes  without  saying ;  none  the  less,  it  was  never  more 
essential  than  it  is  to-day  to  insist  upon  the  uniwpular  truth  that 
every  new  function  thrust  upon  the  State,  every  fresh  res|X)nsi- 
bility  accepted  by  it,  needs  to  be  justified  on  its  merits.  In  a 
backward  community  ruled  by  the  representatives  of  a  more 
advanced  civilisation  the  State  may  perhaps  be  trusted  to  make 
better  use  of  money  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer 
than  the  individual  citizens ;  but  this  is  an  argument  which  can 
hardly  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  an  educated  democracy.  Even 
there  the  State  may  perhaps  be  more  enlightened  than  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  its  citizens ;  what  is  certain  is  that  it  will  be  far  more 
extravagant.  Another  point  less  frequently  emphasised  :  the 
efficiency  of  State  administration  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  its  extension.  The  philosophers  predicted  this  :  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  it.  The  new  Departments  are  notoriously  less 
efficient  and  far  more  extravagant  than  the  old  ones.  Taxation 
was  deemed  to  be  an  evil  by  our  fathers  because  it  took  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  individual  citizen  wealth  which  would  fructify 
— to  the  benefit,  in  the. long  run,  not  merely  of  the  individual, 
but  of  the  community — more  rapidly  and  more  effectively  in  his 
pockets  than  in  those  of  the  State.  If  the  argument  were  valid 
then,  it  is  still  more  important  now.  Apart,  then,  from  all  ques- 
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tions  as  to  the  equity  or  the  economy  of  this  tax  or  that,  we  may 
assent  to  Eicardo’s  aphorism  that  the  great  evil  of  taxation  is 
to  be  found  “in  the  general  amount  of  its  effects  taken  collec¬ 
tively.” 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  specific  methods  by  which  the  huge 
aggregate  revenue  is,  during  the  present  financial  year,  to  be 
raised. 

Among  these,  the  Income  Tax  stands  out  pre-eminent.  In 
view  of  the  recent  history  of  National  Finance,  it  is  curious  to 
recall  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Liberal  Party  to  this  “odious 
impost  ”  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  revived  it  in  1842.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  debate  on  the  Income  Tax  resolution  lasted  for  eight 
nights;  and  so  late  as  1853  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  admitting  that 
the  tax  was  “an  engine  of  gigantic  power  for  great  national  pur¬ 
poses,”  declared  with  emphasis  that  there  were  “circumstances 
attending  its  operation  which  make  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
or  at  any  rate  not  desirable,  to  maintain  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
{lermanent  and  ordinary  finance  of  the  country.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  convinced  that  we  should  never  revert  “to  the  old  spirit  of 
economy  so  long  as  we  had  the  Income  Tax.”  “There,”  he  said, 
“or  hard  by,  lie  deep  practical  questions  of  moment.”  Nor  was 
he  the  man  to  cherish  a  conviction  without  making  a  practical 
attempt  to  translate  principles  into  action.  In  his  first  Budget 
—that  of  1853 — Mr.  Gladstone  proj)ounded,  and  indeed  carried,  a 
scheme  for  the  early  abandonment  of  the  “odious  impost.”  The 
tax  was  reimposed,  but  only  for  a  definite  term  of  seven  years; 
for  the  first  two  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  7d.  ;  for  a  further  two 
at  ThI.  ;  for  three  more  at  5d.  ;  and  it  was  finally  to  disappear  as 
from  April  5th,  1800.  The  Tsar  Nicholas  and  the  Emperor 
Naix)leon  combined  to  upset  Mr.  Gladstone’s  apple-cart.  Hardly 
were  the  words  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mouth  before  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  Crimean  War  dissipated  his 
dream.  But  only  for  the  moment.  More  than  50  per  cent, 
(thirty-eight  millions  as  against  thirty-two  millions  added  to  the 
debt)  of  the  w^ar  expenditure  was  met  out  of  revenue.  The 
Crimean  War  was  only  the  opening  of  a  period  of  turmoil  and 
unrest  :  the  Persian  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  two  Chinese  w’ars, 
the  Italian  War,  the  Civil  War  in  America.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  By  1865  he  had  got  the 
income  tax  dowm  to  4d.,  by  1873  to  3d.,  and  in  his  famous  elec-- 
tion  address  of  1874  he  held  out  the  hope,  nay,  he  made  a  definite 
promise,  that  if  he  were  returned  to  power  the  country  should 
“enjoy  the  advantage  and  relief  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  Income 
Tax.”  Disraeli  could  offer  no  less,  though  he  offered  it  in  more 
general  terms,  so  that  on  January  26th,  1874,  the  Times  could 
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say  :  “It  is  now  evident  that,  whoever  is  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  when  the  Budget  is  produced  the  Income  Tax  will 
be  abolished.”  Mr.  Gladstone  was  heavily  defeated  at  the  polls, 
and  the  hopes  he  had  held  out  never  materialised,  though  in  1874 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  faithful 
disciples  in  finance,  reduced  the  Income  Tax  to  2d.  At  that  rate 
it  produced  £4, 306 ,000. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.  How  far  we  have  travelled  from 
Gladstonian  principles  and  practice  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  year  of  peace  (ending  April  5th,  1914)  the  “odious 
impost  ”  yielded  no  less  than  ^47,()00,000,  a  sum  w’hich  already 
seems  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  total  of  to-day. 

In  view  of  the  new  record  established  by  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  it  is  plainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  Income  Tax  should  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  equitable  as  betw’een  individual  citizens  and 
economical  and  productive  as  regards  the  State.  In  short,  the 
largest  possible  revenue  should  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible 
friction  to  individuals,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  dislocation 
to  trade.  It  is  from  these  points  of  view  that  the  Report  of  the 
Income  Tax  Commissioners  and  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  founded  thereon  must  be  closely  scrutinised. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioners  will 
be  generally  accepted  without  controversy :  the  relief  from 
“double  income  tax”  within*  the  Empire;  the  relief  granted  in 
respect  of  family  responsibilities;  allowance  for  wasting  assets; 
and  so  forth.  Nor  is  the  new  scheme  of  graduation  likely  to  raise 
any  obsrtinate  questioning.  The  present  system  is  admittedly 
arbitrary  and  unscientific.  The  proposed  changes  are,  in  effect, 
though  not  in  appearance,  at  once  simpler  and  more  equitable. 
The  graduation  is  to  proceed  by  increments  of  2d.  or  3d.  from  an 
effective  rate  of  l|d.  in  the  ;£  on  an  “investment”  income  of 
d£140  a  year  up  to  11s.  8d.  on  an  income  of  ^9150,000.  This  result 
is  achieved  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  devices  which  in  the 
aggregate  secure  something  as  near  to  equity  as  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  looked  for  in  fiscal  matters.  Hitherto  we  have  had  varying 
rates  of  tax  for  various  grades  of  income.  Henceforward  there 
will  be  a  “standard  rate,”  while  the  rate  for  small  incomes  will 
be  half  the  standard  rate.  For  the  current  year  this  reduced 
rate  will  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  “taxable  income”  does 
not  exceed  £225,  while,  in  the  case  of  taxable  incomes  exceeding 
£225,  the  first  £225  will  be  charged  at  half  the  standard  rate,  and 
the  excess  over  £225  at  the  full  standard  rate  (Finance  Bill,  §  22). 
The  term  “taxable  income”  involves  a  new  and  valuable  defini¬ 
tion;  vjz.,  the  “assessable  income”  (which  is  the  actual  invest- 
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ment  income  or  the  earned  income  reduced  by  one-tenth)  less  the 
allowance  for  the  taxpayer — his  wife,  children,  dependent  rela¬ 
tives,  etc.  Thus  no  wholly  earned  income  will  be  charged  at 
more  than  half  the  standard  rate  if  it  does  not  exceed  £400  in 
the  case  of  a  bachelor ;  £500  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple  with¬ 
out  children  ;  £600  in  that  of  a  married  couple  with  three  children. 
In  the  case  of  wholly  invested  income  the  corresponding  figures 
are  £360,  £450,  and  £540. 

It  will  be  noted  that  from  earned  incomes  there  will  be  allowed 
a  detluction  of  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  assessable  income, 
provided  that  the  deduction  does  not,  in  any  individual  case, 
exceed  £200.  In  other  words,  the  allowance  will  not  operate  on 
any  portion  of  an  earned  income  which  exceeds  £2,000.  This  is 
the  device — a  very  simple  one — to  secure  some  degree  of  differen¬ 
tiation  in  favour  of  earned  incomes.  In  respect  of  the  smaller 
incomes,  that  differentiation  has  hitherto  been  unduly  favourable 
to  earnings.  It  is,  indeed,  open  to  serious  question  whether  the 
principle  of  differentiation  should  be  admitted  at  all.  If  it  be 
deemed  equitable  and  expedient  to  lay  special  burdens  upon 
inherited  wealth,  the  appropriate  method  is  by  means  of  estate 
duties.  Apart  from  inherited  wealth,  “unearned  income  ”  must  be 
the  result  of  industry  and  thrift ;  it  arises  from  the  deliberate 
postponement  of  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  but  it  is  as  much 
“earned  ’’  as  the  income  to  which  that  invidious  term  is  at  present 
applied.  Many  of  the  straiter  sect  of  economists  (among  whom 
I  should  seek  inclusion)  w’ould  have  been  glad  to  see  the  mis¬ 
leading  and  unfair  distinction  between  “earned  ”  and  “unearned  ” 
incomes — a  distinction  which,  in  a  legislative  sense,  dates  only 
from  Mr.  Asquith’s  Budget  of  1907 — swept  away  altogether.  And 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  If  we  are  to  have  a  real  recovery  in 
trade — as  distinguished  from  an  artificial  inflation  of  values — 
if  we  are  to  secure  increased  production  and  so  to  bring  about  that 
general  reduction  in  prices  which  of  all  social  reforms  is  by  far  the 
most  insistent,  one  thing,  though  not  one  only,  is  essential :  cheap 
and  abundant  capital.  Even  the  most  extreme  Socialist  admits 
that  capital  is  essential  to  production,  even  though  capitalists  be 
an  economic  excrescence.  Will  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  depart¬ 
mental  advisers  inform  us  how  capital  is  to  be  increased  and 
cheapened  except  by  the  old-fashioned  device,  of  simultaneously  in¬ 
creasing  production  and  diminishing  immediate  consumption ;  in  a 
word,  by  saving?  If,  however,  thrift  is  to  be  encouraged,  can  it  be 
the  part  of  prudence  or  of  common  sense  to  offer  every  discourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  willing  to  practise  this  homely  but  indis¬ 
pensable  virtue?  But  what  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Budget  proposals  for  the  current  year?  An  Income  Tax  mounting 
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to  128.  in  the  £ ;  Excess  Profits  Duty  at  60  per  cent. ;  a  new 
Corporation  Profits  Tax  which  will  militate  against  “Reserves,” 
accumulated  for  trading  development  purposes  by  limited  liability 
companies — could  anything  be  devised  more  likely  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  encourage  })ersonal  and  corporate  extravagance  and  to 
exaggerate  all  the  inconveniences — and  worse — which  arise  from 
the  scarcity  and  consequent  dearness  of  capital? 

To  return  to  the  Income  Tax.  The  Commissioners  have  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  that  “to  do  away  with  the  advantage  which  since 
1907  has  been  granted  (within  certain  limits)  to  incomes  earned 
by  personal  exertion  would  be  a  distinctly  retrograde  step,  and 
would  ignore  the  deeply-rooted  conviction  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  public  mind  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  taxable 
ability  between  the  two  classes  of  income  in  question.”  Whether 
that  “deeply-rooted  conviction”  is  founded  upon  reason  or  u|->on 
prejudice  is  a  question  to  which  I  will  not  revert ;  enough  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners,  while  respecting  the  principle,  have 
neverthele.ss  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  present  differentia¬ 
tion  against  small  unearned  incomes  is  too  great,”  and  also  that 
“there  is  good  reason  for  diminishing  the  present  differentiation 
in  the  case  of  larger  incomes,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  incomes.”  To  these  conclusions 
practical  effect  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  given  in  the  Budget. 

A  more  difficult  problem  remains.  Of  all  the  questions  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  it  was  at  once  the 
most  controversial  and,  from  a  purely  income-tax  standpoint,  the 
least  important.  I  refer  to  the  taxation  of  co-operative  societies. 
The  matter  has  generated  a  vast  amount  of  heat  on  both  sides, 
and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  (chiefly  by  or  on  behalf  of  private 
traders)  that  co-operative  societies  are  unduly  and  unfairly 
favoured  by  the  existing  law;  on  the  other,  that  when  “a  group 
of  persons  club  together  for  a  joint  undertaking,  any  payments 
that  they  make  among  themselves  are  in  the  nature  of  transfers 
or  contributions  to  a  common  pool,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give 
rise  to  any  profit,”  and  consequently  cannot  proj^erly  be  subject 
to  income  tax.  This  latter  contention  rests  upon  a  theory  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  the  “principle  of  mutuality.”  The  impartial 
observer  is  bound  to  consider  the  matter  less  from  the  point  of 
view  of  rival  traders,  and  alternative  systems  of  trading,  than 
from  that  of  the  interests  of  the  national  Exchequer,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other^  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

On  its  distributive  side  the  co-oix?rative  movement  has  achieved 
an  amazing  measure  of  success ;  it  has  not  only  inculcated  the 
virtues  of  thrift,  but  has  taught  millions  of  people  how  to  prac- 
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tise  them ;  it  has  revealed  to  thousands  something  of  the  intricacy 
of  trade,  and  has  given  them  a  practical  training  in  the  conduct 
of  commerce ;  it  did  much  at  one  time  for  working-class  educa¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  helped  small  men  to  purchase  houses,  and  to  accumu¬ 
late  capital ;  in  fine,  it  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  But  its  very 
success  has  raised  fiscal  problems  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Societies  which  do  a  trade  of  i‘250,000,000,  which  embrace  a 
membership  of  some  4,000,000  i)eople,  with  “profits  ”  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  4,‘20,000,000,  can  hardly  advance  a  claim  to  legis¬ 
lative  indulgence  such  as  was  willingly  conceded  to  the  move¬ 
ment  in  earlier  days. 

Does  it,  as  a  fact,  enjoy  such  indulgence?  The  income  of  a 
co-operative  society  is  at  present  disposed  of  as  follows  :  (1)  in¬ 
terest  (limited  to  5  per  cent.)  on  shares  paid  to  individual  mem¬ 
bers;  (2)  deposit  interest  paid  to  individuals  who  have  placed 
i  money  on  de{X)sit  with  the  society  ;  (3)  appropriation  to  reserves ; 
and  (4)  payments  (a)  to  members,  (b)  to  non-members,  of  dividends 
on  purchases  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  purchases, 
i  On  (1)  and  (2)  no  question  arises.  Individuals,  liable  to  income 
tax,  must  return  interest  so  received,  just  as  they  must  return 
interest  on  bank  de])osits.  If  interest  is  not  deducted  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  limited  company)  “at  the  source,”  it  is  for  purposes  of 
i  public  economy,  because  most  of  the  shareholders  are  not  liable, 
and  would  therefore  be  eligible  to  recover ;  but  I  understand  that 
the  practice  is  to  furnish  the  local  Surveyor  of  Taxes  with  the 
names  of  shareholders,  so  that  any  failure  to  return  may  be 
readily  detected.  As  regards  (3),  there  is  at  present  a  differentia¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies  for  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  discover  any  warrant  in  equity.  A  limited  company,  even  a 
’  statutory  company,  has  at  present  to  pay  income  tax  (though 
!  not  super  tax)  on  income  appropidated  to  reserves,  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  ought,  surely,  in  this  respect  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing.  Nor,  in  equity,  can  there  be  any  controversy  as 
to  “dividends”  paid  to  non-members.  Much  obscurity  would  be 
I  avoided  and  much  prejudice  removed  if  the  term  “dividend  ”  were 
abandoned,  and  the  sums — amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many 
'  millions — thus  paid  out  were  described  by  their  true  name — 
deferred  discounts.  These  dividends  are  not  strictly  “profits.” 
They  are,  as  a  minority  of  the  Commissioners  somewhat  naively 
;  remark,  “a  refund  for  an  overcharge.”  That  “overcharge  ”  might 
be  refunded  as  a  discount  for  ready  money  over  the  counter ;  or 
!  it  might  not  be  made ;  in  neither  case  could  it  be  claimed  as 
“profit”  for  income-tax  purposes.  As  a  fact,  it  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  co-operative  system  to  retain  such  discounts  for  a 
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period  of  three  or  six  months,  and  to  encourage  members  to  invest 
them  as  capital  with  the  societies.  That  this  is  an  advantage  to 
the  community  cannot  be  denied.  Were  an  attempt  made  to  tax 
these  “deferred  discounts,”  the  societies  could  easily  defeat  it; 
if  private  traders  choose  to  imitate  the  practice,  there  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  law’,  there  is  a  larger 
question  of  equity,  or  j^erhaps  of  common  sense.  The  principle  of 
“mutuality”  was  defensible  so  long  as  co-operative  societies  con¬ 
sisted  of  small  groups  of  persons  genuinely  co-operating  for  certain 
purposes ;  it  is  stretching  a  sound  principle  too  far  to  apply  it 
to  a  movement  which  embraces  nearly  four  million  persons. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Pretyman  pointed  out  in  his  reservation, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for  co-operative  societies  “to 
absorb  business  previously  carried  on  by  trading  organisations 
whose  liability  to  income  tax  is  unquestionable.”  What  w’ould 
happen  to  the  Exchequer  or  to  income  tax-payers  were  this  pro¬ 
cess  indefinitely  extended?  The  triumph  of  the  co-operative  sys¬ 
tem  w’ould  result  in  a  fiscal  reductio  ad  ahsurdum. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  w’ay  of  escape 
from  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  employ  a  new 
fiscal  instrument,  a  Corporation  Profits  Tax,  which  is  to  be  levied 
upon  the  profits  of  all  companies  “carrying  on  any  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  or  any  undertaking  of  a  similar  character.”  Deductions  are 
to  be  allowed  for  interest  paid  on  permanent  loans,  debentures, 
and  (generally)  preference  shares,  with  a  special  proviso  exempt¬ 
ing — in  the  case  of  mutual  trading  concerns — any  sums  paid  “by 
way  of  bonus,  discount,  or  dividend  on  purchases.”  The  minority 
of  the  Commissioners — including  the  Labour  members  and  the 
special  representative  of  the  co-operative  societies — would  appear 
to  have  approved  by  anticipation  of  this  device,  for  they  state 
in  their  memorandum  :  “  If  there  w’ere  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  there  is  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  corporation  tax, 
levied  specially  on  corporations  as  such,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
proper  that  a  co-operative  society  should,  as  a  separate  legal 
entity,  be  made  liable  to  that  tax.”  With  that  conclusion  most 
reasonable  people  w’ill  agree.  How  the  new  tax  will  work  out 
it  is,  as  yet,  difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  one  class  of  investor 
uix>n  whom,  unless  amended,  the  impost  will  fall  with  merciless 
severity.  Upon  holders  of  deferred  shares  in  companies  which 
possess  sub-divided  ordinary  capital,  the  tax,  at  the  rates  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Finance  Act,  may  mean  an  additional  income  tax 
of  several  shillings  in  the  £.  It  is  hoped  that  for  ordinary  share¬ 
holders  in  statutory  companies — railw’ays,  gas  and  electric  lighting 
companies,  and  the  like — some  relief  may  be  forthcoming.  Un- 
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like  industrial  companies,  they  cannot,  speaking  generally,  hand 
on  the  burden  to  the  consumer,  and  their  lot,  therefore,  will  be 
a  singularly  unhappy  one. 

As  a  revenue-producer  the  new  tax  will  not,  at  present,  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Excess  Profits  Duty.  It  was  confidently  expected 
by  the  business  community  that  from  this  duty — avowedly  im¬ 
posed  for  war  purposes — they  would  henceforth  be  free.  The 
words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  year  ago  certainly 
encouraged  the  confident  expectation.  Not  at  all.  Instead  of 
remission,  there  is  to  be  an  additional  20  per  cent.,  bringing  it 
up  to  60  per  cent,  in  all.  Small  w’onder  that  this  item  in  the 
Budget  proposals  has  been  received  with  a  howd  of  disappointment 
and  indignation.  The  E.P.D.  (to  use  a  formula  becoming  pain¬ 
fully  familiar)  possesses,  by  general  admission,  almost  every  fault 
a  tax  can  have  :  it  is  grossly  unequal  in  its  incidence ;  it  is  fatally 
deterrent  to  enterprise ;  it  encourages  extravagance  and  puts  a 
{uremium  upon  dishonesty.  It  has  only  one  virtue  :  it  brings  in 
money.  But  at  whose  expense?  The  opposition  to  this  tax  has 
come — for  obvious  reasons — mainly  from  the  employing  class. 
Were  its  incidence  correctly  apprehended,  it  would  have  come 
from  the  consumers.  Of  most  taxes  it  is  true  that  they  fall 
ultimately  upon  the  general  body  of  consumers ;  it  is  particularly 
and  palpably  true  of  E.P.D.  Such  an  impost  must  further 
accentuate  the  intensely  difficult  problem  of  high  prices  and  thus 
give  another  impetus  to  the  vicious  circle  already  revolving  with 
ever  increasing  velocity :  higher  cost  of  production ;  higher 
prices ;  higher  wages — da  capo. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  offers  a  way  of  escape.  “Give  me  a  levy 
on  ‘  war  wealth,’  and  you-  shall  have  your  20  per  cent,  remitted 
at  once  :  nay,  you  may  hope  for  total  remission  in  the  near 
future.  The  alternative  offered  has  one  indubitable  advantage  : 
if  it  yielded  a  sum  equal  to  expectation  (£500,000,000),  it  would 
mean  a  pro  tanto  reduction  of  debt,  borrowed  and  repaid  in  the  same 
depreciated  currency.  That  is  no  mean  advantage  ;  nevertheless,  1 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  is  too 
high,  and  that  the  duty  on  excess  profits,  objectionable  though  it 
be,  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  any  sort  of  levy  on  capital.  Even 
if  such  a  levy  proved  to  be  practicable — a  point  on  which  I  am  still 
sceptical — its  imposition  would,  in  my  judgment,  deal  a  blow  at  the 
whole  structure  of  credit  under  which  it  would  reel  for  generations 
to  come.  I  say  nothing  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  though  it  wmuld 
be  far  from  easy  for  those  who  have  preached  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
scribing  liberally  to  war  loans  to  face  the  wrath  of  the  subscribers 
when  a  substantial  portion  of  their  subscriptions  is  demanded 
back  on  the  plea  of  a  levy  on  war  wealth.  Fiscally  and  economic- 
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ally,  the  question  is  one  of  expediency,  A  differentiated  inconn 
tax  is  bad  enough ;  death  duties  are  perhaps  worse,  but  if  tl^ 
Treasury  once  makes  an  inroad  iqwn  the  capital  of  the  living 
the  saving  classes  w'ill  begin  to  think  that  they  might  as  weH  ’o^ 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Grand  Turk ;  all  sense  of  financial 
stability  will  be  fatally  undermined. 

All  such  arguments  are  appreciated  at  least  as  keenly  at  the 
Treasury  as  in  the  City,  but  their  answer  is  the  tyrant’s  per. 
petual  plea — necessity:  “We  must  have  the  money.”  That  ia 
precisely  the  point  in  dispute.  Is  it  really  “necessary”  to  raise, 
by  taxes,  a  revenue  of  over  €1,000,000,000?  I  cannot,  in  the 
present  article,  claim  the  necessary  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
problem  of  Public  Expenditure.  I  hope  to  return  to  it  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  article.  For  the  moment  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  much  of  the  criticism  commonly  directed  agaiust 
“Governmental  extravagance,”  is  aimed  at  forms  of  expenditure 
which  are  relatively  insignificant.  If  the  country  is  in  earnest 
in  demanding  large  reductions  in  public  expenditure,  it  will  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  revise  drastically  the  outlay  iqwn  armt 
ments,  and,  on  the  other,  to  abandon  the  whole  system  of  sub¬ 
sidies,  direct  and  indirect,  as  well  as  postpone  the  operation  of 
many  forms  of  “public  social  service  ”  which,  however  desirable  in 
themselves,  are  indubitably  costly.  To  cry  for  social  reform,  and 
to  grudge  the  necessary  expenditure,  is  merely  childish.  The 
country  must  make  up  its  mind  on  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  it 
prefers  to  be  impaled.  Meanwhile,  I  would  again  emphasise  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  aphorism  that  “Good  finance  consists  more  in  the 
spending  than  in  the  collecting  of  revenue.” 

J.  A.  P.  Marriott. 
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AN  “AMENDE  HONOEABLE.” 

(From  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Retired  Diplomat.) 

A  YEAR  had  already  elapsed  since  the  Berlin  Congress — which 
I  attended  as  a  junior  member  of  the  Greek  Delegation — had 
sanctioned  the  cession  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece ;  but 
Turkey  continued  temporising,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  French 
diplomacy  and  the  activities  of  the  “Greek  Committee.” 

That  great  riiilhellcnic  organisation  originated  at  a  private 
meeting,  in  my  chambers  in  Pall  iNIall,  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  jMr.  Shaw  Ijefevre  (now  Lord  Evers- 
ley),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  The  movement  soon  gained 
strength  by  the  accession  of  the  INfarquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
Manpiis  of  Bath,  Lord  Arthur  Eussell,  Professor  (now  Viscount) 
Bryce,  (L  O.  Trevelyan,  W.  E.  Baxter,  and  many  other 
prominent  men  in  letters  and  politics,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Eosebery. 

The  Ijondon  season  of  1879  was  marked  by  the  company  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise  acting,  for  the  first  time  of  its  existence, 
outside  France,  and  by  the  presence  in  London  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  French  men  of  letters,  who  had  come  as  members 
of  an  international  literary  congress. 

One  of  these  was  M.  Edmund  About,  tbe  author  of  those  two 
political  lampoons  against  the  Greece  of  King  Otho,  La  Grece 
Contempornine  (1854)  and  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  (1857),  which, 
although  meant  to  picture  a  past  generation,  were  steadily  quoted 
against  us  whenever  the  claims  of  the  enslaved  Greeks  were 
being  urge<l.  It  thus  seemed  self-contradictory  for  French  policy 
to  press  those  claims,  while  the  squibs  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  French  publicists  were  recorded  to  our  disadvantage. 

A[.  About  I  had  known  in  my  very  early  days ;  I  still  remem¬ 
bered  him  as  a  friendly  foreigner  in  Athens.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  meet  him  again,  and  I  requested  my  dear  friend  Dilke  to  invite 
ns  both  to  a  small  and  intimate  dinner  party.  Our  meeting 
proved  reciprocally  congenial,  so  that  on  leaving  76  Sloane  Street 
I  accompanied  ^I.  About  to  the  hotel  he  had  put  up  at,  some¬ 
where  near  Covent  Garden. 

During  our  leisurely  walk,  on  one  of  those  London  summer 
nights  that  are  often  brighter  than  the  days,  we  talked  of  old 
times  in  Athens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  induced  him  to 
admit  that  his  strictures,  even  if  taken  as  pleasantries,  were 
unfairly  severe  and  damaging.  I  reminded  him  that  when  a 
member  of  the  French  Archmological  School  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  everyone  in  Athens — by  my  own  father,  also  whose 
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literary  evenings  he  often  attended.  He  knew  we  were  all  warm 
friends  and  admirers  of  France  :  that  w’e  were  unforgettably 
grateful  to  those  noble  French  Philhellenes  whom  our  struggle 
for  independence  had  called  together.  I  expressed  the  convic. 
tion  that  he  had  not  intended  his  two  books  on  Greece  to  be  used 
to  our  detriment,  and  that  he  could  hardly  desire  to  be  quoted 
now  as  in  opposition  to  the  generous  policy  of  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  appealed  to  him  to  devise  some  means  for  undoing  the 
harm  already  done. 

The  youthful  fervour  with  wdiich  the  fate  of  Epirus — the  cradle 
of  my  paternal  family — inspired  me ;  the  earnestness  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  my  appeal,  the  justice  of  the  cause  I  was  pleading,  seemed 
to  move  him  deeply.  And  with  a  w'arm  shake  of  the  hand,  with 
the  frankness  of  a  gallant  Frenchman,  he  promised  me  to  make 
an  amende  honorable.  Three  days  later,  on  June  19th,  1879,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  produced  an  excellent 
impression  and  benefited  our  cause.  I  hastened  to  telegraph  its 
contents  to  my  Government,  with  feelings  of  intense  gratification 
and  relief.  And,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  millions  of  my 
countrymen  is  being  decided,  that  memorable  letter,  couched  in 
an  elegance  of  diction  which  only  the  best  of  French  litterntcurs 
can  command,  may  be  reproduced  with  advantage  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  J.  Gennadiis. 

The  “Times,”  Jcxe  ITth,  1879.* 

M.  Edmond  About  on  his  Visit  to  England. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter : — 

Monsieur  mon  confrere, — Le  Times  est  trop  anglais  pour  n’etre  pas 
hospitalier.  II  permettra  sans  doiite  qu’iin  Stranger  accoutum^  Ji  suivre  on 
lui,  comme  dans  un  vieux  miroir  de  Venise,  tons  les  reflets  de  1 ’opinion, 
confie  h  sa  vaste  publicite  pour  un  cordial  ct  rcconnaissant  adieu.  Los 
Anglais,  qui  ont  fait  acte  de  courtoisie  envers  mes  compatriotes  et  moi, 
sont  trop  nombreux  pour  que  nous  puissions  les  remercier  separement;  et 
d’ailleurs  il  faudrait  remercier  ainsi  vos  musees,  qui  nous  ont  montr^  tant 
de  chef s-d 'oeuvres,  vos  promenades,  ou  nous  avons  admird  les  plus  bollea 
personnes  qui  eoient  au  monde;  vos  pares,  qui  ont  fleuri  comme  pour  nous; 
votre  soleil,  qui  nous  a  favorisds  de  trois  beaux  jours  en  une  semaine;  et  ce 
joli  printemps  anglais  qui,  dans  sa  fraicheur  et  sa  grace  capricieuses, 
rapelle  un  peu  L' Amour  mouille  d’Anacr^on. 

Le  Congr^s  Litt^rairc  de  Londres  outre  les  rt^suUats  que  nous  avions  le 
droit  d’en  attendre,  a  produit  des  efiets  inesp^r^s.  II  n’a  pas  seuloment 
rapprochd  les  hommes  qui  composent  le  quatri^me  pouvoir  chez  deux  peuples 
faits  pour  s’entendre;  il  a  rapproch4  les  pays,  il  a  ress4rr4  le  d4troit,  et  je  no 
doute  pas  que  ma  travertine  de  ce  matin  ne  soit  plus  courte  que  la  dernifere. 
Encore  quelques  visites  des  4crivains  anglais  en  France,  ou  des  auteurs 
francais  en  Angleterre,  et  nous  n’aurons  plus  besoin  du  tunnel. 

L’accueil  que  vous  nous  avez  fait  et  la  sympathic  si  honorable  dont  vous 
entourez  nos  artistes  au  Th4atre  de  la  Gait4,  r4chaufferont  bien  des  coeurs 
sur  la  terre  de  France.  Je  vous  promets  que  mes  concitoyens  n’apprendront 

(1)  This  letter  is  reproduced  with  the  consent  of  the  Editor  of  the  Times,— 
[Ed.  F.R.] 
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pas  sans  une  sdrieuse  umotion  que  samedi  soir,  au  banquet  du  Savage  Club, 
le  noble  et  spirituel  lord  qui  pr4sidait  la  fete  4tait  assis  eutre  M.  Gladstone, 
le  plus  grand  orateur  de  I’Angleterre,  et  mon  vieil  ami  Got,  notre  plus  grand 
artiste  drumatique.  C’est  que  la  Comedie  Fran^aise  a  plus  fait  en  quinze 
jours  pour  I’union  des  esprits  et  des  coeurs  que  toute  la  diplomatie  n’aurait 
£u  faire  en  six  mois.  Rien  de  tel  que  le  soudle  des  grands  g4nies,  comme 
Moii4re  ou  Victor  Hugo,  pour  dissiper  les  petits  nuages. 

Le  inal-cntendu  passager  qui  avait,  sinon  trouble,  du  moins  refroidi 
I'aniiti^  r4ciproque  de  nos  deux  nations  n’4tait  pas  des  plus  graves,  et  ne 
pouvait  en  aucun  cas  ddchainer  les  tempetes.  II  s’agissait  d’un  petit  peuple 
que  la  Franco  et  I’Angleterre  savent  log4  trop  k  I’etroit,  et  k  qui 
vous  souhaitez,  comme  nous,  une  frontiere  moins  4touffante.  Personne 
moins  que  inoi  n’a  flatte  les  Grecs,  et  quoiqu’ils  me  soient  chers  depuis 
longteinps,  je  leur  ai  peut-etre  appiiqud  trop  rudement  dans  ma  jeunesse 
le  vieux  dicton  :  Qui  bene  amat,  bene  castigat.  J’ai  done  un  peu  le  droit 
d’etre  dcoute  lorsque  jo  dis  :  ce  peuple  est  plcin  d ’esprit,  il  est  actif,  il  est 
brave,  il  appartient  sans  contest  i  I’aristocratie  du  genre  humain.  Depuis 
quelqucs  annees  il  a  fait  des  progr4s  en  tout,  et  particuli4rement  en  sagesse. 
Il  uierite  done  de  vivre,  et  pourtant  la  diplomatie  ne  I’a  pas  cr4e  viable.  Le 
territoire  4troit  sur  lequel  on  I’a  confin4  manque  presque  partout  de  terre 
vegetable,  et  rossemble  a  un  os  ronge.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  paresse  des  habitants 
actucls,  mais  I’incurie  des  anciens  maitres,  qui  a  r4duit  ce  beau  pays  k  une 
condition  misdrable  et  economiquement  impossible.  La  plupart  des  ddfauts 
que  Ton  reproche  aux  Grecs — la  rage  des  carri4res  liberales,  I’invasion  des 
emplois  publics,  I’agitation,  I’instabilit^,  I’esprit  de  conquete — s’expliquent 
et  s’excusont  par  I’impossibilit^  de  vivre  en  paix  dans  la  cage  oii  I’Europe 
les  a  enferm4s.  Celui  qui  emprisonne  un  dcureuil  dans  un  cylindre  de  fil  de 
fex  aurait  mauvaise  grace  de  maudire  ce  petit  animal  qui  ne  se  tient  jamais 
tranquille. 

L’Angletcrre  qui  est  juste  et  gdnereuse  souvent,  a  fait  un  acte  de  haute 
mcralit4  politique  lorsqu’elle  a  renonc4  apontandment  au  protectorat  des 
lies  loniennes  et  ajoutd  cette  jolie  province  ^  la  Gr4ce.  Il  lui  repugne,  et 
nous  Ic  comprenons,  de  faire  une  nouvelle  largesse  du  hien  d'autrui.  On  ne 
peut  plus  4tondre  la  Grfece  sans  r4duire  la  Turquie,  et  vous  avez  entrepris 
de  sauver  ce  qui  reste  de  I’Empire  Ottoman.  Voilk  pourquoi  vous  n’etes 
pas  tombds  d ’accord  aveo  nous  sur  I’mterpr^tation  d’un  voeu  du  Congrks  k 
Berlin,  Npus  voudrions  qu’on  donnat  un  peu  plus,  vous  voulez  donner  un 
peu  moins;  c’est  une  question  de  mesure.  Mais  la  France  a  trop  de  raison 
pour  voMs  demander  I’impossible,  et  vous  avez  trop  d 'humanity  pour  nous 
i^efuscr  le  possible.  D’ailleurs,  il  s’agit  de  savoir  si  I’intdret  des  Turcs  eux- 
memes  n’est  pas  de  contenter  les  Grecs  et  de  les  occuper  pour  cinquante 
ans.  Supposez-^s  en  possessipn  de  gJanina,  cette  ville  aussi  grecque 
qu’Ath6nes,  et  dites  si  I’organisation  du  nouveau  territoire,  les  routes  k 
cr4er,  las  chemins  de  fer  k  construire,  les  forets  et  les  mines  k  exploiter,  le 
sol  k  defricher,  ne  reprdsertent  pas  un  demi-sikcle  de  travail  honnete,  utile, 
et  calm  ant  I 

Enfin,  je  serais  bien  surpris  si  la  sage  et  pr4voyante  Angletarre  ne  sentait 
pas  combien  il  importe  d’opposer  au  Panslavisme,  notre  danger  common, 
l’4nergie  et  la  brillante  vitality  de  l’Hell4nisme. 

Mais  pardon  I  J’ai  failli  oublier.  Monsieur,  que  je  n’ai  pas  I’honneur 
d’appartenir  a  votre  redaction  politique.  Excusez  la  liberty  que  j’ai  prise, 
et  n’y  voyez  qu’un  sincere  et  profond  ddsir  d’oearter  ce  qui  nous  s4pare  en 
insistant  sur  ce  qui  nous  unit. 

Je  suis.  Monsieur  mon  confrkre,  bien  cordialement  k  vous, 

Edmond  Aboijt. 


Londres,  16  Juin. 
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Coleridge  is  one  of  our  great  men  who  require  many  footnotes, 
for  there  are  characteristics  of  liis  which  need  all  the  extenuation 
they  can  get.  How  conies  it,  for  instance,  that  he  could  write,  and 
not  only  write  but  publish,  in  the  same  decade,  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  year,  poetry  which  is  of  our  \ery  best,  and  some 
which  for  frozen  inanity  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  anywhere? 
How  could  a  thinker  of  his  power  of  brain  cover  leagues  of 
letter-paper  with  windy  nonsense  and  mawkish  insiucerit}  ? 
And  finally,  of  what  quality  was  the  talk  of  one  whose  social  life 
was  entirely  monologue?  To  the  first  of  these  questions  Words¬ 
worth  perhaps  helps  with  an  analogy,  but  not  very  far ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  Wordsworth’s  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  own 
verses  was  inflexible,  whereas  Coleridge,  having  another  medium 
of  expression,  was  by  no  means  so  insistent  upon  publishing. 
Upon  the  second,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  a  philosopher  is 
at  the  same  time  a  poet,  and  therefore  his  own  rhapsodist,  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  charm  the  understanding  of  many,  but  certain 
that  he  will  bewitch  his  own.  The  certainty  is  clinched  when  the 
rhapsodist  is  without  the  humorous  sense.  It  was  the  possession 
of  that  which  enabled  Charles  Lamb,  who  loved  him,  to  see  him 
“Archangel,  a  little  damaged,”  and  even  in  one  dreadful  moment 
of  his  life  to  reprove  liiin  for  a  too  oleaginous  sympathy.  Lamb, 
in  fact,  was  always  able  to  view  his  friend  with  clear  eyes.  In  a 
letter  to  Manning,  enclosing  “all  Coleridge’s  letters  ”  to  himself, 
he  says  that  in  them  Manning  will  find  “a  good  deal  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  see  genuine  talent  struggling  against  a  ix)mpous  display 
of  it.”  No  criticism  could  be  sounder.  But  Coleridge  never 
w’avered  from  the  belief  that  he  was  in  no  phase  of  his  being  an 
ordinary  man.  If  his  thoughts  were  not  ordinary  thoughts,  his 
imaginings  not  ordinary  imaginings,  then  his  stomach-aches  were 
not  ordinary  stomach-aches,  but  strokes  of  calauiity  so  grievous 
as  to  demand  from  him  copious  commentary  and  a{)peals  for  more 
sympathy  than  is  ordinarily  given  to  ordinary  men.  And,  strange 
to  say,  he  received  it.  There  was  that  in  the  “noticeable  man 
wdth  large  gray  eyes  ”  which  drew  the  love  of  his  friends  and 
the  regard  of  acquaintance.  His  talk  had  the  quality  of  his 
Ancient  Mariner’s ;  one  could  not  choose  but  hear.  The 
accounts  which  we  have  of  that,  however,  are  mainly  sympathetic  ; 
it  is  not  so  certain  how  it  affected  hearers  who  were  not 
predisposed. 
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Lately  a  book  has  been  published,  or  rather  re-published,  which 
"ustrates  Coleridge’s  relations  with  a  world  outside  his  own.  A 
House  of  Letters  (Jarrolds— N.J3.),  containing  a  selection  of  the 
;:„iuoii>'  and  correspondence  of  Miss  Mary  Matilda  Betham, 
unhides  a  good  many  letters  from  Coleridge,  and  some  few  from 
riiailes  Lamb  which  have  not  so  far  been  recorded  elsewhere. 
\fis.s  Betham,  who  was  burn  in  177G,  was  a  miniature-painter  by 
aofessiou,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  reproductions  a  good 
ir.  She  was  a  poetess,  too,  and  the  compiler  of  a  Biographical 
niitionary  of  Celebrated  Women.  In  1797  she  published  a 
■  olume  of  Elegies,  which,  in  1802,  was  sent  to  Coleridge  by  his 
iendLady  Boughton,  and  of  which  a  short  piece,  “On  a  Cloud,” 
rnispoiied  him.  He  addressed  immediately  a  blank-verse 
xliurtation  “To  Matilda  Betham,  from  a  Stranger,”  dated  it 
Keswick,  September  9th,  1802,”  signed  it  “S.  T.  C.,”  and 
-lit  it  otf. 

"Matilda!  1  have  heard  a  sweet  tune  play’d 
On  a  sweet  instrument — thy  Poesie,” 

t  began  ;  and  went  on  to  hope 

"  That  our  own  Britain,  our  dear  mother  Isle, 

May  boast  one  Maid,  a  poetess  indeed. 

Great  as  th’  impassioned  Lesbian,  in  sweet  song, 

And  0!  of  holier  mind,  and  happier  fate.” 

That  was  what  he  called  twining  her  vernal  wreath  around  the 
'  rows  of  ]>atriot  Hope,  He  concluded  with  some  cautionary  lines 
vliuse  epithets  are  irresistibly  comic  :  — 

"Bo  bold,  meek  Woman!  but  be  wisely  bold! 

Fly,  ostrich-like,  firm  land  beneath  thy  feet.” 

Ind  for  her  ultimate  reward, 

“What  nobler  meed,  Matilda!  canst  thou  win 
Than  tears  of  gladness  in  a  Boughton 's  eyes. 

And  exultation  even  in  strangers’  hearts?  ” 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  indeed  that,  having  composed  The  Ancient 
'lariner  (1797),  Love  (1799),  Christahel  (1797-1800),  and  Kuhla 
i^'lian  (1798),  he  should  slip  back  into  this  eighteenth-century 
’  tulence— but  Coleridge  could  do  such  things  and  not  turn  a 

I-iir. 

Nevertheless,  to  a  young  poetess,  a  bad  |X)em  is  still  a  poem, 
d  means  a  reader.  An  acquaintance  invited  in  such  terms  will 
Iiiive,  and  that  of  Miss  Betham  and  the  Stranger  ripened  into  a 
InVndsliip.  She  went  to  stay  at  Greta  Hall,  painted  portraits 
t  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Sara,  and  of  some  of  the  Southeys  too. 
Through  them  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Lambs,  and  if 
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never  one  of  their  inner  circle,  was  a  familiar  correspondent 
and  had  relations  with  George  Dyer,  the  Morgans,  the  Thelwalls*  c 
Montagues,  Holcrofts  and  others.  Altogether  Lady  Boughton’g  s 
bow  at  a  venture  brought  down  a  goodly  quarry  for  Miss  Betham  o 

but  many  waters  were  to  flow  under  the  restless  philosopher  ^ 

before  he  could  swim  into  her  ken  again.  I 

It  was  in  1808,  in  fact,  when  he  w'as  living  in  London  (at  the  ® 
Courier  ofiice,  348  Strand),  and  in  the  midst  of  his  second  course  ^ 
of  lectures,  that  the  intercourse  was  renewed — or  rather  it  is  there  t 
that  A  House  of  Letters  enables  us  to  pick  it  up.  We  find  him  1' 
then  writing  in  this  kind  of  strain  to  Matilda  : —  f 

“  What  joy  would  it  not  be  to  you,  or  to  me,  Miss  Betham,  to  t 

meet  a  Milton  in  a  future  state,  and  with  that  reverence  due  to  a 

a  superior,  pour  forth  our  deep  thanks  for  the  noble  feelings  he  2 

had  aroused  in  us,  for  the  impossibility  of  many  mean  and  vulgar  ^ 

feelings  and  objects  which  his  writings  had  secured  us !  ”  t 

The  Americans  call  that  sort  of  thing  poppycock,  which  seems  i 

a  useful  phrase.  No  doubt  there  was  more  of  it,  though  it  is  ( 

precisely  there,  without  subscription  or  signature,  that  the  Editor  t 
of  A  House  of  Letters  thinks  fit  to  conclude.  He  has  much  to 
learn  of  the  duties  of  editorship,  among  other  things,  as  we  shall  1 

have  to  note  before  long,  reasonable  care  in  recording  and  printing  i 

his  originals.  Upon  that  letter,  at  any  rate,  post  if  not  propter,  \ 

Miss  Betham  proposed  to  the  philosopher  That  he  should  sit  to  ‘ 

her,  and  that,  with  some  demur,  he  promised  to  do.  An  1 

appointment  was  made  to  that  end,  and  punctually  broken.  i 

Then  came  this  letter  of  excuse,  which  should  have  been  worth  j 

many  a  miniature,  being  indeed  a  full-length  portrait  done  by  a  ] 

master-hand  : —  I 

“Dear  Miss  Betham,— Not  my  will,  but  accident  and  neces-  ] 

sity,  made  me  a  truant  from  my  promise.  I  was  to  have  left  ] 

Merton,  in  Surrey,  at  half-past  eight  on  Tuesday  morning  with  a  j 

Mr.  Hall,  who  would  have  driven  me  in  hTs  chaise  to  town  by  i 

ten ;  but  having  w^alked  an  unusual  distance  on  the  Monday,  and  ] 

talked  and  exerted  myself  in  spirits  that  have  been  long  unknown  j 

to  me,  on  my  return  to  my  friend’s  house,  being  thirsty,  I  drank  j 

at  least  a  quart  of  lemonade ;  the  consequence  was  that  all  | 

Tuesday  morning,  till  indeed  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  j 

in  exceeding  pain,  and  incapable  of  quitting  my  room,  or  dis-  ( 

missing  the  hot  flannels  applied  to  my  body.  ...”  This  was  no  . 

ordinary  philosopher ;  but  the  chapter  is  not  yet  full. 

He  left  Merton,  he  says,  at  five,  walked  stoutly  on,  w^as  detained  | 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  Clapham  Common  “in  an  act  of  mere 
humanity,”  and  finally  reached  Vauxhall.  ! 

“At  Vauxhall  I  took  a  boat  for  Somerset  House;  tw'o  mere 
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children  were  my  Charons ;  however,  though  against  tide,  we 
sailed  safely  to  the  landing-place,  when,  as  I  was  getting  out, 
one  of  the  little  ones  (God  bless  him !)  moved  the  boat.  On 
turning  half-way  round  to  reprove  him,  he  moved  it  again,  and 
I  fell  back  on  the  landing-place.  By  my  exertions  I  should  have 
saved  myself  but  for  a  large  stone  which  I  struck  against  just 
under  my  crown  and  unfortunately  in  the  very  same  place  which 
had  been  contused  at  Melton  (sic)  when  I  fell  bacWard  after 
learning  suddenly  and  most  abruptly  of  Captain  Wordsworth’s 
fate  in  the  Abergavenny,  a  most  dear  friend  of  mine.  Since  that 
time  any  great  agitation  has  occasioned  a  feeling  of,  as  it  were, 
a  shuttle  moving  from  that  part  of  the  back  of  my  head  hori¬ 
zontally  to  my  forehead,  with  some  pain  but  more  confusion.” 
The  unction  of  that  blessing  called  down  upon  his  persecutor  is 
truly  Coleridgian.  “Melton”  is  the  Editor’s  reading  of  Malta, 
where  Coleridge  was  when  he  heard  of  John  Wordsworth’s 
drowning  in  1805.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for  a  fortnight,  or  so  he 
told  Mrs.  Coleridge. 

Apparently  no  meeting  took  place,  as  yet  another  letter,  dated 
.May  7th,  relates  how  instead  of  going  to  New  Cavendish  Street, 
where  Miss  Betham  lived,  he  went  to  Old  Cavendish  Street, 
where  she  did  not.  “I  knocked  at  every  door  in  Old  Cavendish 
Street,  not  unrecompensed  for  the  present  pain  by  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  different  characters  of  voice  and  countenance  with 
which  my  question  was  answered  in  all  gradations,  from  gentle 
and  hospitable  kindness  to  downright  brutality.”  Further 
promises  and  assurances  are  given,  and  in  July,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Southey’s,  the  good  Matilda  was  still  high  in 
hopes  that  her  sitter  w'ould  eventually  sit.  Her  hopes  could  not 
have  come  from  Southey,  who  had  none.  “You  would  have 
found  him  the  most  w'onderful  man  living  in  conversation,  but 
the  most  impracticable  one  for  a  painter,  and  had  you  begun  the 
picture  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  that  you  must  have  finished  it 
from  memory.”  He  was  right.  When  his  lectures  were  over, 
in  June,  Coleridge  went  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  by  September 
the  9th  he  was  in  Cumberland.  “Coleridge  has  arrived  at  last, 
about  half  as  big  as  the  house,”  Southey  writes  to  his  brother 
on  that  day.  There  he  cogitated  and  there  began  The  Friend, 
and  there  the  separation  from  his  wife  was  finally  made. 

After  the  separation,  very  characteristically,  he  was  less 
separated  from  Mrs.  Coleridge  than  he  had  been  for  many  years. 
In  1810  he  was  still  in  the  Lakes,  in  the  summer  of  which  year 
his  wife  gives  news  of  him  to  the  poetess.  “Coleridge  has  been 
with  me  for  some  time  past,  in  good  health,  spirits  and  humour, 
but  the  Friend  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  or  for  no  reason 
VOL.  evil.  N.s.  H  n 
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at  all,  is  utterly  silent.  This,  you  will  easily  believe,  is  matter 
of  perpetual  grief  to  me,  but  I  am  not  only  obliged  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject,  although  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  bear  about  a  cheerful  countenance,  knowing  as  I  do 
by  sad  experience  that  to  expostulate,  or  even  to  hazard  one 
anxious  look,  would  soon  drive  him  hence.”  Then  comes  a 
sidelight  on  the  Wordsworths.  “Coleridge  sends  you  his  best 
thanks  for  the  elegant  little  book ;  I  shall  riot,  however,  let  it 
be  carried  over  to  Grasmere,  for  there  it  would  soon  be  soiled,  for 
the  Wordsworths  are  woeful  destroyers  of  good  books,  as  our  poor 
library  will  witness.” 

But  all  this  was  too  good  to  last,  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
it  did  not.  In  October  Coleridge  left  the  Lakes  with  the 
Montagues,  and  almost  immediately  after  that  the  rupture  with 
the  Wordsworths  occurred,  w'hich  involved  also  the  family  at 
Keswick.  Southey’s  letter  to  Miss  Betham,  giving  her  an 
account  of  the  affair,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell, 
and  is  misplaced  in  A  House  of  Letters.  The  unfortunate 
philosopher  set  up  his  rest  with  the  Morgans,  friends  of  the 
Lambs,  at  Hammersmith;  and  there  he  was  in  February,  1811, 
when  Miss  Betham  conceived  her  project  of  getting  him  as  a  lion 
at  the  party  of  her  friend  Lady  Jerningham. 

Lady  Jerningham,  blue  mother  of  a  bluer  daughter  (Lady 
Bedingfeld),  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Betham’s  of  old  standing. 
Several  letters  of  hers  are  in  A  House  of  Letters,  but  many  more 
of  her  daughter’s.  Whether  it  w’as  her  ladyship’s  or  Miss 
Betham’s  proposal  there’s  no  telling  now ;  but  Miss  Betham,  at 
any  rate,  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  job,  and  called  in  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  to  help  her.  Mary,  in  the  first  instance,  sounded 
the  philosopher,  and  with  success.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Lucas’s 
edition  of  the  Lamb  letters,  as  the  editor  of  Miss  Betham’s 
misreads  and  misprints  his  original.  “Coleridge,”  she  writes, 
“has  given  me  a  very  cheerful  promise  that  he  will  wait  on  Lady 
Jerningham  any  day  you  will  bo  pleased  to  apjxiint.  He  offered 
to  write  to  you,  but  I  found  it  was  to  be  done  to-morrow,  and  as 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  his  to-morrows,  I  thought  good 
to  let  you  know  his  determination  to-day.  He  is  in  town  to-day, 
but  as  he  is  often  going  to  Hammersmith  for  a  night  or  two,  you 
had  better  perhaps  send  the  invitation  through  me,  and  I  will 
manage  it  for  you  as  well  as  I  can.  You  had  better  let  him  have 
four  or  five  days’  previous  notice,  and  you  had  better  send  the 
invitation  as  soon  as  you  can ;  for  he  seems  tolerably  well  just 
now.  I  mention  all  these  betters,  because  I  wish  to  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you,  perceiving,  as  I  do,  it  is  a  thing  you  have  set  your 
heart  on.” 
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Charles  was  next  brought  in.  Mr.  Lucas  gives  his  letter 
(I,  429)  to  John  Morgan,  which  says,  “There — don’t  read  any 
further,  because  the  letter  is  not  intended  for  you,  but  for 
Coleridge,  who  might  perhaps  not  have  opened  it,  directed  to 
him  suo  nomine.  It  is  to  invite  C.  to  Lady  Jerningham’s  on 
Sunday. ” 

Finally,  Coleridge  went  to  the  party,  and  apparently  in  com¬ 
pany,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  whose  company.  This  is  what 
Lady  Jerningham  thought  about  it : — 

"My  dear  Miss  Betham, — I  have  been  pleased  with  your 
friends,  tho’  (which  is  not  singular)  they  sometimes  fly  higher 
than  my  imagination  can  follow.  I  think  the  author  ought  to 
mix  more,  I  will  not  say  with  Fools,  but  with  People  of  Common 
Comprehension.  His  own  intellect  w'ould  be  as  bright,  and  what 
emanated  from  it  more  clear.  This  is  perhaps  a  very  imf)ertinent 
Remark  for  me  to  venture  at  making,  but  your  indulgence  invited 
sincerity. 

That  letter,  1  think,  whose  capitals  are  particularly  graphic, 
throws  the  whole  party  up  in  a  dry  light.  One  can  see  thA 
rhapsodist  talking  interminably,  involving  himself  ever  deeplier 
in  a  web  of  his  own  spinning ;  the  great  lady  gazing  in  wonder. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  impartial  witnesses  we  have  to  his 
conversational  feats.  Nearly  all  the  evidence  is  tainted  either  by 
predisposition  in  his  favour  or  the  reverse.  Hazlitt,  however,  a 
mainly  hostile  witness,  says  that  he  talked  well  on  every  subject ; 
Godwin  on  none.  One  suspects  antithesis  there.  He  reports 
Holcroft  as  saying  that  “he  thought  Mr.  C.  a  very  clever  man, 
with  a  great  command  of  language,  but  that  he  feared  he  did 
not  always  affix  very  precise  ideas  to  the  words  he  used  ’  ’  !  Then 
we  have  Byron,  who  w'rote  for  effect,  and  whose  aim  was  scorn. 
“Coleridge  is  lecturing.  ‘  Many  an  old  fool,’  said  Hannibal  to 
some  such  lecturer,  ‘  but  such  as  this,  never.’  ”  Tom  Moore, 
who  met  Coleridge  at  Monkhouse’s  famous  poets’  dinner-party, 
goes  no  further  than  to  allow  that  “  Coleridge  told  some  tolerable 
things  ”  :  but  what  Tom  wanted  was  anecdote.  Directly 
Coleridge  began  upon  theory  Moore  was  bored.  He  shuts  him 
down  w'ith  a  “This  is  absurd.”  Bogers  was  present  at  that 
party,  but  we  don’t  know  what  he  thought  about  it.  He  admits 
that  Coleridge  was  a  marvellous  talker,  however.  “One  morning 
when  Hookham  Frere  also  breakfasted  with  me,  Coleridge  talked 
for  three  hours  without  intermission  about  poetry,  and  so 
admirably  that  I  wish  every  word  he  uttered  had  been  written 
down.”  But  it  was  not  always  so  w’ell.  He  says  elsewhere  that 
he  and  Wordsworth  once  called  upon  him.  Coleridge  “talked 
uninterruptedly  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  Wordsworth 
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listened  with  profound  attention,  every  now  and  then  nodding  his 
head.  On  quitting  the  lodging,  I  said  to  Wordsworth,  ‘  Well,  for 
my  own  part,  I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  Coleridge’s  oration : 
pray,  did  you  understand  it?’  ‘Not  one  syllable  of  it,’  was 
Wordsworth’s  reply.” 

Keats’  account  is  capital.  He  met  the  Sage  between  Highgate 
and  Hampstead,  he  says,  and  “walked  with  him,  at  his  alderman- 
after-dinner  pace,  for  near  two  miles,  I  suppose.  In  those  two 
miles  he  broaehed  a  thousand  things.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  give 
you  a  hst — nightingales — poetry — on  poetical  sensation — meta¬ 
physics — different  genera  and  species  of  dreams — nightmare— a 
dream  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  touch — single  and  double  touch 
— a  dream  related — first  and  second  consciousness — the  difference 
explained  between  will  and  volition — so  say  metaphysicians  from 
a  want  of  smoking  the  second  consciousness — monsters— the 
Kraken  mermaids — Southey  believes  in  them — Southey’s  belief 
too  much  diluted — a  ghost  story — Good  morning — I  heard  his 
voice  as  he  came  towards  me — 1  heard  it  as  he  moved  away— I 
had  heard  it  all  the  interval — if  it  may  be  called  so.” 

Charles  Lamb’s  is  even  better.  On  his  w^ay  to  the  city  he 
met  Coleridge,  and  “in  spite  of  my  assuring  him  that  time  was 
precious,  he  drew  me  within  the  door  of  an  unoccupied  garden 
by  the  roadside,  and  there,  sheltered  from  observation  by  a  hedge 
of  evergreens,  he  took  me  by  the  button  of  my  coat,  and  closing 
his  eyes  commenced  an  eloquent  discourse,  weaving  his  right  band 
gently,  as  the  musical  w'ords  flowed  in  an  unbroken  stream  from 
his  lips.  I  listened  entranced ;  but  the  striking  of  a  church-clock 
recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  duty.”  Charles  cut  himself  free  \vith 
a  pen-knife,  he  says,  and  went  off  to  his  office.  “Five  hours 
afterwards,  in  passing  the  garden  on  my  way  home,  I  heard 
Coleridge’s  voice,  and  on  looking  in,  there  he  was,  with  closed 
eyes — the  button  in  his  fingers — his  right  hand  gracefullj 
waving.”  A  good  story,  at  least.  This  was  no  company  for 
Lady  Jerningham,  who  demanded  clarity,  and  probably  had  a 
good  deal  to  do. 

Lastly,  we  have  Coleridge’s  owm  confession  to  Miss  Betham 
that  “Bacchus  ever  sleek  and  young,”  as  at  this  time  Lamb 
called  him,  “pouring  down,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “goblet  after 
goblet,”  must  have  outdone  his  usual  outdoings.  Here  is  the  best 
he  can  say  for  himself : — 

“True  history  wall  be  my  sufficient  apology.  After  my  return 
from  Lady  J.’s  on  Monday  night,  or  rather  morning,  I  awoke 
from  my  first  short  sleep  unusually  indisposed,  and  was  at  last 
forced  to  call  up  the  good  daughter  of  the  house  at  an  early  hour 
to  get  me  hot  w'ater  and  procure  me  medicine.  I  could  not  leave 
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my  bed  till  past  six  Monday  evening,  when  I  crawled  out  in 
order  to  see  Charles  Lamh,  and  to  afford  him  such  poor  comfort 
as  my  society  might  perhaps  do  in  the  present  dejection  of  his 
spirits  and  loneliness.” 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  and  surely  it  is  not 
often  that  a  philosopher,  or  even  a  poet,  will  treat  his  post¬ 
prandial  dumps  (to  call  them  so)  as  a  stroke  of  adverse  fortune. 
Coleridge  takes  it  as  an  Act  of  God.  “This,  my  dear  Miss 
Betham,  waiving  all  connexion  of  sentences,  is  the  history  of  my 
breach  of  engagement,  of  its  cause,  and  of  the  occasion  of  that 
cause.”  There  is  much  of  Mr.  Micawher  here. 

And  here,  so  far  as  A  House  of  Letters  can  help  us,  Coleridge’s 
correspondence  with  Matilda  Betham  ends.  It  may  well  have 
been  the  end  indeed.  From  that  date  onwards  the  WTeck  of  the 
thinker  and  poet  slid  swiftly  dowm  the  slope  appointed,  until  he 
came  up,  after  many  humps,  in  the  hospitable  Highgate  back¬ 
water  where  he  was  to  end  his  days.  It  was  a  wonderful  London 
which  within  the  same  tw’enty  years  could  harbour  three  men, 
like  Blake,  Coleridge  and. Shelley,  in  whom  the  incondite  spirit 
which  we  call  genius  dwelt  so  near  the  surface  of  conscious  being, 
and  had  such  freedom  to  range.  With  Blake  and  Shelley, 
however,  once  over  the  threshold,  it  was  untrammelled — and  with 
Blake  at  least  entirely  innocuous  to  society,  except  to  one  drunken 
soldier  who  richly  deserved  what  he  got.  But  with  Coleridge, 
throughout  his  career,  one  sees  it  struggling  like  a  fly  glued  in 
treacle,  pausing  often  to  cleanse  its  wings.  The  fly,  you  adjudge, 
walked  into  the  treacle.  But  Coleridge  always  thought  that  it 
was  the  treacle  which  had  w'alked  over  him. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 


JOSEPH  FELS.^ 


I. 

I  HAD  never  heard  of  Joseph  Fels  until  a  shining-eyed  little  man 
walked  into  my  office  unannounced  and  unheralded,  and  offered 
me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  in  Essex  Street,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  had  once  presided  over  Sam’s  Club,  that  this  miracle 
occurred.  In  this  old-world  by-way  off  the  Thames,  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  solicitors  and  sporting  papers,  the  Jewish  Territorial 
Organisation  (yclept  for  short,  I.T.O.)  had  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Jewish  State,  and  the  visitor’s  offer  was  meant  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  sinew's  of  war.  I^nfortunately,  it  is  not  only  the 
propositions  of  Satan  that  have  strings  to  them.  Even  angels, 
whose  visits  are  so  few'  and  far  between,  hedge  their  gifts  with 
conditions,  and  what  Mr.  Fels  w'anted  was  that  the  State  to  be 
brought  into  being  should  be  established  on  a  single-tax  basis. 

Sympathetically  disposed  as  I  w'as  towards  land-nationalisation, 
and  still  more  towards  I.T.O.  capitalisation,  I  wms  unable  to 
pledge  the  organisation  to  the  Henry  Georgian  principle,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  desired  tract  of  territory  w'ould  become  attain¬ 
able — if,  indeed,  it  would  become  attainable  at  all  in  a  world  ruled 
by  unreason  and  the  sw'ord.  In  the  motto  of  the  old  Flemish 
painter,  “  not  as  I  would,  but  as  I  can.”  Our  first  business  was 
to  obtain  a  territory.  For  Fels  the  first  business  was  to  single- 
tax  it.  One  could  not  know'  him  for  a  day  without  discovering 
that  to  him  Henry  George  was  Moses,  and  ”  single-tax  ”  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  ”  A  Calvinistic  preacher,”  says  Hazlitt, 
”  would  not  relinquish  a  single  point  of  faith  to  be  the  Pope  oi 
Pome.”  Fels  would  not  sanction  private  property  in  land  to  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  taxation  of  land  values  was 
the  medicine  for  all  human  ills,  though  when  I  once  bantered  him 
upon  his  persuasion  that  it  was  a  panacea,  he  replied  with  a 
humour  as  characteristic  as  his  fervour,  ‘‘  I  don’t  say  it  will  cure 
in-growing  toe-nails.”  It  was  this  humour  that  made  him  bear¬ 
able  even  to  the  heathen  who  sware  not  by  St.  George,  nor  held 
the  single-tax  sacred.  He  spoke  tlie  American  language  with  a 
fund  of  rich  and  racy  locutions  that  recalled  the  pungent  vitality 
of  the  early  Mark  Twain.  They  added — if  anything  could — to  the 
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radiation  he  gave  of  absolute  sincerity,  and  were  the  joy  of  his 
audiences,  public  or  private.  “  I  love  a  fanatic,”  said  Oscar 
Straus  to  me  after  an  hour  of  Joseph  Pels,  with  whom  he  dis¬ 
agreed  profoundly.  But  Joseph  Pels  was  loved  in  despite  of  his 
fanaticism  as  well  as  on  account  of  it. 

II. 

Nor  did  his  fanaticism  prevent  his  co-operation  in  other  causes, 

I  though  it  prevented  his  absorption  in  them.  He  was  interested 
lathe  Woman  Question,  and  played  a  useful  part  in  bailing  out 
suffragettes,  male  or  female.  He  was  of  similar  service  in  the 
Tchaikowsky  and  other  troubles  in  Russia — indeed,  in  an  age 
when  money  is  so  rarely  forthcoming  at  the  call  of  the  spirit, 
though  it  can  be  had  in  sacksful  for  causes  of  recognised  respect¬ 
ability,  Pels  filled  a  role  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  replace  him. 
He  was  the  universal  provider,  the  financier  of  the  unprofitable, 
the  philanthropic  publicist,  the  handy-man  of  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Bohemia.  He  adver¬ 
tised  his  soap,  Pels-Naptha,  in  papers  chosen  not  for  their  circu¬ 
lation  but  for  their  lack  of  it ;  sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement. 
He  commissioned  a  single-tax  play ;  sculptures  were  dumped  in 
his  drawing-room.  I  once  calculated  wuth  him  the  annual  income 
necessary  for  rescuing  from  the  toils  of  poverty  all  the  unre¬ 
cognised  geniuses  of  the  day — the  toll  was  not  alarming.  The 
people  who  count  are  easily  counted.  The  prophets,  poets,  and 
painters,  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  world,  could  be  sup- 
porte<l  by  the  State  at  the  annual  cost  of  one  shell  sent  on  its 
mission  of  destruction  from  a  seventeen-inch  gun.  It  is  a  splendid 
opening  for  a  small  capitalist.  Pels  actually  did  subsidise  geniuses 
of  various  sorts,  much  as  Wedgwood  subsidised  Coleridge  :  pos¬ 
sibly  also  charlatans.  I  had  the  sense  of  his  being  surrounded  by 
wild-cat  schemes  and  schemers,  as  well  as  by  men  splendidly 
devoted  to  himself  and  the  common  cause.  Less  directly  he  sub¬ 
sidised  scribes,  especially  of  the  single-tax  species.  A  book  on 
the  creed,  or  in  its  spirit,  he  would  buy  up  and  circulate  by  the 
hundred.  It  is  an  example  that  as  an  author  I  warmly  commend. 
Henry  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty  he  of  course  distributed  by 
the  bushel  as  a  missionary  distributes  Bibles.  In  my  own  capacity 
as  a  heathen  savage  I  received  two  copies  inscribed,  “It  is  to 
learn.”  I  never  got  a  letter  from  him  but  was  surcharged  with 
tracts,  mottos,  and  verses.  He  was  my  bulkiest  correspondent ; 
no  doubt  others  too  received  this  tuition  by  correspondence.  As 
he  appraised  men  by  their  soundness  on  the  single-tax  and 
despised  some  of  my  most  admired  friends,  his  patience  towards 
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me  must  have  been  the  missionary’s  hope  of  his  prey.  Un- 
less  it  was  that  his  interest  in  the  Jewish  question  was  far  deeper 
than  he  admitted  even  to  himself. 

III. 

He  w’ould  have  called  the  I.T.O.  one  of  his  side-shows,  but  he 
never  wilfully  missed  a  committee  meeting  or  a  public  gathering, 
and  his  speeches  upon  our  platform  were  not  infrequent.  But 
though  he  never  neglected  the  opportunity  to  propagate  the 
single-tax,  he  could  not  have  entertained  more  than  a  shadowy 
prospect  of  propagating  it  practically  through  a  Jewish  State, 
and  if  his  purse  was  the  first  to  open  to  our  necessities  and  the 
last  to  close,  it  could  only  have  been  because  of  his  increasing 
perception  of  the  Jewish  tragedy.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
exjienses  of  our  investigation  of  Cyrenaica  under  Professor 
Gregory,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  hear  the  results  he  accompanied 
me  to  Folkestone  to  meet  the  returning  expedition,  and  keen 
was  his  disappointment  to  learn  thjit  that  vaunted  land  was 
a  dangerous  desert  (as  the  Italian  Imperialists  who  burked  our 
report  have  since  found  to  their  cost).  And  when  it  looked  as  if 
Portugal  in  her  fear  of  German  grabbing  would  concede  Angola, 
or  a  stretch  of  it,  for  Jewish  Colonisation,  the  new  expedition 
would  not  have  been  able  to  set  out  at  all  had  Pels  not  gener¬ 
ously  advanced  half  the  initial  outlay.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
a  passive  committee-man.  More  than  once  he  tried  to  hustle  a 
world  that  is  not  to  be  hustled,  to  poke  up  Colonial  statesmen,  to 
interview  business  men.  His  greatest  feat  on  our  behalf  was  his 
journey  to  Mexico  to  obtain  a  concession  of  territory  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz.  That  great  if  not  good  man  was  more  than  willing 
to  facilitate  a  large  immigration  of  Jewish  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  workers,  but  did  not  welcome  the  idea  of  a  special  terri¬ 
tory  upon  an  agricultural  basis.  It  has  just  transpired  that  thirty 
years  ago  Diaz  himself  sought  to  attract  a  large  Jewish  colonisa¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  was  even  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
scientific  commission  to  investigate  his  offer.  Our  Organisation 
was  not  then  in  existence  to  educate  the  Jews  on  the  necessity 
of  a  national  home  if  they  wished  to  survive,  and  this,  like  many 
another  chance  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  was  let  slip.  History 
does  not  go  back  on  itself,  and  the  I.T.O.,  like  Germany,  began 
to  feel  it  had  come  too  late. 

At  one  time  Pels  thought  that  a  tract  in  Paraguay,  which  he 
had  secured  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ingredient  of  his  Fels- 
Naptha  soap,  might  afford  the  nucleus  of  the  desired  development 
wdiile  the  extracting  of  this  ingredient  would  afford  employment 
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to  pioneer  immigrants,  and  help  the  early  stages  of  colonisation. 
It  was  a  scheme  that  would  have  made  both  of  his  ends  meet. 
I  remember  a  long  council-meeting  at  his  house  with  his  Paraguay 
agents,  when  we  worked  out  the  details,  but  Paraguay,  already 
the  scene  of  so'  many  fantastic  and  socialistic  experiments,  has 
hitherto  remained  immune  from  ours.  Latterly,  Pels  became 
enthusiastic  for  a  Mesopotamian  scheme,  which  I  had  publicly 
broached,  but  his  zeal  for  which  owed  perhaps  more  to  Zionism, 
and  most  to  his  wife’s  intuition  in  its  favour,  an  intuition,  he 
told  me  proudly,  that  had  never  been  at  fault. 

IV. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  he  beguiled  into  side-excursions  from  the  high 
road  of  the  single-tax  that  he  joined  the  department  of  the  I.T.O. 
founded  to  regulate  emigration  in  view  of  needs  that  could  not 
await  the  foundation  of  a  State.  The  gravitation  of  the  Jewish 
masses  to  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities  of  America  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  unhealthy  congestion,  and  to  avoid  the  slums  and 
competition  of  these  self-made  Ghettos  our  Emigration  Eegulation 
Department  set  about  educating  the  Eussian  masses,  in  the  words 
of  Horace  Greeley,  to  “go  West.”  They  were  to  enter  by 
Galveston — a  port  utterly  unknown  in  the  Pale — and  thence  to  be 
distributed  over  the  immense  region  w'est  of  the  Mississippi.  Of 
the  London  Committee  constituted  to  supervise  this  deflection  of 
the  human  current,  Joseph  Eels  was  an  original  member.  The 
Committee  sat  in  the  historic  building  of  the  Eothschilds  in 
St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Eothschild  acted  as 
Honorary  Treasurer.  To  Eels  this  alliance'  wdth  the  high  priest¬ 
hood  of  capitalism  was  something  like  a  pill,  but  he  swallowed 
it  bravely  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  When  by  an 
unconstitutional  caprice  of  the  immigration  authorities  at 
Washington,  a  large  batch  of  brawny  emigrants  was  rejected  at 
Galveston  on  the  plea  of  “  poor  physique,”  and  I  travelled  across 
the  North  Sea  to  meet  the  unhappy  victims  deported  from  Ellis 
Island,  men  who  had  sold  off  their  homes  in  Eussia  and  were 
now  throwm  back  upon  Europe,  penniless.  Eels  accompanied 
me  to  Bremen  and  worked  many  hours  .with  me  at  the  task  of 
!  mending  all  this  superfluous  man-made  misery.  He  also  hunted 
up  a  photographer  to  prove  how  many  muscular  giants  the  party 
contained,  and  as  the  emigration  building — Stadt  Warsaw — held 
likewise  numerous  other  transmigrants,  including  half  a  hundred 
children.  Eels  had  all  the  little  ones  photographed  in  a  group — 
splendid  population-stuff  for  the  States  they  looked — and  he 
bought  up  all  the  sweets  in  the  establishment  for  them.  But  then 
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children  were  always  a  weakness  of  his.  “  If  I  had  a  boy  like 
yours,”  he  said,  rebuking  my  paternal  stoicism,  ”  I  should  want 
to  have  him  by  me  all  the  time.” 

V. 

Fels  would  not  have  been  Fels  if  he  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  contiguity  with  the  late  Lord  Eothschild  to  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  uncrowned  King  of  Jewry ;  not,  needless  to  say,  in 
any  courtier  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Catherine  of  Siena  beard¬ 
ing  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  or  an  early  Quaker  lady  setting  out  to 
convert  the  Grand  Turk.  Whether  the  vices  of  capitalism  or 
the  virtues  of  the  single-tax  formed  the  main  object  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  I  never  quite  understood.  But,  knowing  both  my  men,  I  had 
no  felicitous  augury  of  the  result.  For  Lord  Rothschild  was 
brusque,  deaf,  and  despotic,  and  Fels  cheery  and  irrepressible. 
The  meeting  was,  I  gathered,  brief.  Lord  Eothschild  generally 
secured  the  last  w’ord  b  .  leaving  the  room  abniptly,  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  he  failed  to  apply  ^bis  skilful  dialectical  method  on  this 
occasion.  What  is  certain  is  that  Fels’s  opinion  of  peers,  never 
very  tropical,  fell  below  freezing  point.  There  was  hardly  any¬ 
body  he  could  not  call  comrade  or  brother,  but  I  suspect  that  his 
sense  of  camaraderie  stopped  thenceforward  at  Lord  Eothschild. 

VI. 

His  notion  of  true  manhood  had  been  formed  at  the  feet  of  his 
neighbour,  Walt  Whitman,  and  it  was  “the  good  gray  poet  ”  who 
inspired  the  general  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  for  which  Henry 
George  provided  the  special  conduit.  The  reading  of  Progress 
and  Poverty  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  It  was  a  conver¬ 
sion,  a  finding  of  salvation,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Thenceforth  he  had  a  creed  by  which  to  live  and  die.  For,  of 
course,  he  did  not  see  the  single-tax  like  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  hailing  a  fruitful  fiscal  expedient,  but  like  Abou 
ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!),  who  loved  his  fellow-men, 
and  like  Don  Quixote  out  to  charge  against  a  monstrous  wrong. 
Henry  George  had  in  fact  more  to  give  than  a  dry,  economic 
device,  he  was  a  dynamic  emotional  impulse  against  evil,  a 
prophet  even  in  the  minor  sense  of  predicting.  Nor  was  his 
intellectual  contribution  to  political  economy  at  all  negligible.  It 
was  concrete  and  business-like,  or  it  would  not  have  carried  away 
a  keen  business  man  like  Fels,  who  had  his  Sancho-Panza  side 
and  when  another  business  man  tried  to  best  him  felt  the  original 
sin  in  him  leap  like  a  tiger  to  the  fray,  much  as  the  hero  of 
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ies  Affaires  Sont  Lcs  Affaires  bristled  for  business-combat  even 
over  the  body  of  his  only  son.  The  creator  of  Fels-Naptha  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  carried  away  by  soft  soap.  Land 
really  is — how  can  one  deny  it? — man’s  indispensable  standing- 
gruund ;  no  nebulous  but  a  very  solid  basis  for  an  economic 
philosophy.  That  this  national  necessity  should  be  in  private 
hands  is  clearly  discordant  with  our  communal  thinking.  (Even 
Stonehenge  has  been  sold,  as  if  so  historic  a  stone  mystery  could 
be  subject  to  the  whim  of  a  proprietor — in  Italy  or  any  civilised 
country  it  would  be  a  “national  monument.”)  That  land  should 
be  taxed  peculiarly — or  even  taxed  away  without  compensation — 
is  a  proposition  not  altogetlier  indefensible.  But  Eels  went  much 
further.  lie  had  so  convinced  himself  that  private  land-owner- 
ship  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  taxation  of 
land  and  all  the  values  inherent  and  involved  in  it  took  on  so 
many  asi)ects  to  his  imagination,  that  he  beheld  all  life  enriched 
and  ameliorated  by  the  unflinching  application  of  his  golden  rule. 
Avenues  and  perspectives  innumerable  opened  up  to  his  vision, 
and  with  almost  perverted  ingenuity  he  w'ould  trace  every  social 
evil  to  its  root  in  the  monojioliRation  of  land  values.  Possibly 
that  impassioned  passage  misled  him  in  which  the  Master  cries 
out :  “  It  is  this  that  turns  the  blessings  of  material  progress  into 
a  curse.  It  is  this  that  crowds  human  beings  into  noisome  cellars 
and  squalid  tenement  houses ;  that  fills  prisons  and  brothels ;  that 
goads  men  with  want  and  consumes  them  with  greed ;  that  robs 
women  of  grace  and  beauty  of  perfect  womanhood ;  that  takes 
from  little  children  the  joy  and  innocence  of  life’s  morning.” 

VII. 

The  single-tax  is  after  all  only  a  fiscal  expedient  which  w’ould 
lessen  the  financial  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  even  if  it  increased 
production  and  thus  diminished  Poverty,  positively  as  well  as 
negatively.  Poverty  is,  alas !  only  one  of  the  many  roots  of  human 
misery,  and  were  all  the  prisons,  brothels,  ugly  women  and 
blighted  children  due  to  it  eliminated,  I  can  imagine  them  all 
co-existing — if  in  smaller  numbers — with  comparative  Comfort. 
It  was  not  poverty  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  suffered  from.  Still 
Poverty  is  such  a  Giant  Despair  that  to  despatch  him  at  a  stroke 
would  be  an  achievement  so  massive  that  the  single-taxers  need 
hardly  put  their  claim  higher.  But  their  cause  suffers  from  under¬ 
statement  as  well  as  over-statement,  for  ”  land-values  ”  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  term  which  to  the  vulgar  connotes  mostly  rent  or  price 
per  acre,  whereas  to  the  true  single-taxer  it  means  likewise  rent  or 
price  for  tramway,  railway,  lighting,  cable,  or  other  concession? 
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and  the  automatic  tapping  by  the  community  of  these  and  what- 
soever  other  potentialities  of  profit  are  created  less  by  the  initia- 
tive  of  the  individual  than  by  the  accretion  of  the  population,  no 
unit  of  which  has  earned  the  increment  arising  from  the  aggre- 
gation.  It  is  a  concept  not  easily  distinguishable — in  this  enlarged 
form — from  Socialism  proper.  But  Fels  drew  the  line  at 
Socialism,  though  he  shared  its  spirit.  In  view  of  the  redemptive 
efficiency  of  the  single-tax,  he  thought  it  superfluous.  In  the 
words  of  the  Master  :  “All  that  is  necessary  to  social  regeneration 
is  included  in  the  motto  of  those  Russian  patriots,  sometimes 
called  Nihilists — ‘  Land  and  Liberty  ’ !  ” 

VIII. 

If  I  occasionally  rallied  him  on  his  formula-of-all-work,  I  was 
none  the  less  aware  that  it  is  only  the  one-eyed  who  accomplish 
anything  in  the  world  of  action,  and  that  Argus  with  his  hundred 
eyes  proved  hopelessly  inefficient  at  his  one  job  of  watching.  If 
the  epithet  “  one-eyed  “  displeases,  let  it  be  replaced  by  “  single- 
eyed,”  which  carries  the  meaning  with  more  dignity.  Pels  had 
no  eye,  for  example,  for  the  sentimental  side  of  land,  the  emo¬ 
tional  value  of  a  meadow  or  an  orchard  to  a  family ;  to  such 
artistic  beauties  as  inhere  in  the  feudal  system  of  great  estates  he 
was  blind.  Burke,  according  to  llazlitt,  thought  it  as  absurd 
to  reduce  all  mankind  to  the  same  insipid  level  as  to  destroy  the 
inequalities  of  surface  in  a  country  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Fels  thought  inequalities  that  diminished 
agriculture  and  commerce,  not  picturesque,  but  criminal. 
The  great  landed  aristocracy  of  England  was  anathema. 
The  English  ideal  of  isolation  was  antipathetic  to  his  American 
passion  for  foregathering.  The  more  people  enjoying  and 
subdividing  a  piece  of  land,  the  merrier.  What  right  had 
you  to  cling  to  an  old  family  garden,  if  labourers  lacked  land 
for  their  cottages  or  the  villagers  plots  for  their  potatoes?  That 
there  were  imponderable  land-values,  by  which  society  benefited, 
even  though  immaterially  and  indirectly — as  through  the  poems 
and  pictures  and  thoughts  they  inspired — he  would  not  admit. 
There  was  something  of  an  inverted  Gradgrind  in  this  remorse¬ 
less  pursuit  of  happiness  for  the  million. 

Nor  did  he  allow  sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  the  gospel  of 
Henry  George  arose  in  a  late  and  sophisticated  period  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  when  the  first  efforts  to  break  in  an  intractable  earth  had 
already  been  made,  and  land  had  ceased  to  have  its  original 
relation  with  pioneer  labour.  It  so  happened  that  the  Jewish 
Territorial  Organisation  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  phase 
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of  the  problem  that  Henry  George  had  overlooked.  But  even 
the  fact  that  the  I.T.O.  did  not  consider  Cyrenaica  worth  the  cost 
of  cultivation  or  irrigation  did  not  alter  his  sense  that  its  land- 
values  should  be  taxed.  In  the  pioneering  stage  of  land-develop¬ 
ment  the  increment  is  by  no  means  unearned  :  it  is  hard-earned 
by  danger,  initiative,  and  capital.  That  at  a  later  stage  the  land¬ 
lord,  especially  in  growing  cities,  receives  a  fat  and  dispro¬ 
portionate  increment  is  a  separate  question,  but  once  land  has 
been  treated  as  private  property,  transferable  like  any  other  form, 
society  can  only  gradually  undo  what  it  has  done. 

Pels  learnt  no  lesson  either  from  the  failure  of  his  Essex  experi¬ 
ment,  “Maylands,”  which  struck  me,  when  I  visited  it,  as  a 
melancholy  and  expensive  refutation  of  his  theories  of  the  small 
cultivator  and  the  converted  townsman.  Farming  is,  in  fact,  an 
expert  occupation,  and  the  value  of  land  qua  land  is  absolutely 
nil  In  Canada  you  may  still  have  160  acres  for  nothing  or, 
rather,  in  exchange  for  your  pioneer  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fels  did  splendidly  practical  and  successful 
work  by  his  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Spaces — of 
which  I  was  an  otiose  and  absent-bodied  member.  That  is  an 
enterprise  which,  started  long  before  the  war,  found  imitation  in 
more  than  one  of  the  belligerent  countries,  anxious  about  the 
food-supply.  And,  of  course,  in  estimating  his  practical  achieve¬ 
ments  one  must  not  forget  that  Fels-naptha  has  lightened 
washing-Say  in  a  million  homes. 

IX. 

If  Fels  owed  much  to  Walt  Whitman,  and  more  to  Henry 
George,  he  had  his  own  spiritual  power  welling  up  from  his  own 
racial  founts.  For  was  he  not  of  the  race  whose  prophet  taught 
land-nationalisation  three  thousand  years  before  Henry  George, 
and  whose  teachers  had  risen — even  before  Jesus — from  the 
brotherhood  of  Israel  to  the  thought  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
nations?  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Christians  pro¬ 
nounced  him  the  best  Christian  they  had  ever  known.  He  and 
I  had  a  good  chuckle  together  over  the  correspondent  who  wrote 
to  the  papers  to  ask  what  was  the  good  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  trying 
to  bring  the  land  to  the  people,  when  alien  Jews  were  battening 
upon  Britain?  He  himself  knew  no  blank  page  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  regarding  the  spiritual  tradition  as 
continuous,  and  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  believed 
it  was  a  single-taxer  that  drove  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
Temple.  And,  in  truth,  did  not  Jesus  say  he  was  come  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Moses,  not  to  destroy  it?  We  know  as  a  fact  that 
the  jubilee  provision  of  the  Mosaic  land-laws  had  always  been 
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evaded.  But  Fels  had  none  of  the  other-worldliness  which  often 
adulterates  earthly  goodness.  He  had  no  wish  to  “lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven.”  He  had  no  conception  of  future  reward- 
even  future  life  had  been  left  by  Henry  George  as  a  mere  hope- 
hut  he  wanted  to  see  heaven  here  below.  He  wanted  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  Kingdom  coming  nearer.  Post-mortem  philan¬ 
thropy  was  his  abhorrence.  His  money  must  be  spent  here  and 
now ;  indeed,  it  was  only  his  in  the  sense  that  he  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  its  spending.  To  denounce  himself  as  a  capitalist, 
fattening  on  the  labours  of  his  fellow'-men,  was  no  rhetorical 
figure  or  sensational  trick.  While  not  unconscious  of  the  humour 
of  his  situation  and  even  with  a  certain  whimsical  enjoyment  of 
the  disconcertment  of  other  members  of  his  firm,  he  had  a 
genuine  conviction  of  sin,  which  could  be  cancelled  only  by  re¬ 
storing  his  business  profits  to  the  world’s  service.  He  was  stained 
with  the  crime  of  capitalism — he  was  grubby  with  earth  privately 
owned — why  should  he  not  use  his  soap  to  wash  himself  clean? 
Hence  it  was  that  he  reduced  his  personal  expenditure  to  a 
minimum,  eschewing,  for  example,  Pullman  carriages  and  motor¬ 
cars,  and  riding  third  class  or  in  omnibuses.  True,  he  was  far 
less  rich  than  the  rumour  of  him,  but  then  his  donations  were 
so  large,  his  feat  in  financing  the  single-tax  movement  in  so  many 
countries  so  unique,  that  people,  never  guessing  he  w’as  giving 
to  his  utmost,  thought  his  gifts  mere  crumbs  from  the  millionaire’s 
table.  They  more  nearly  represented  the  millionaire’s  meal.  The 
millionaire,  in  fact,  was  a  myth,  and  even  a  bit  of  a  fraud.  “  The 
more  I  give,  the  more  they  think  I’ve  got,”  he  said  to  me  once 
with  a  droll  twinkle.  The  more  he  gave  the  less  he  had,  and 
he  would  quite  cheerfully  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  to  ensure 
that  the  land  it  stood  on  should  revert  to  the  people. 

But  if  his  was  not  the  charity  that  gives  away  what  it  does  not 
w  ant,  neither  was  it  the  charity  of  cheques.  ”  You  cannot  give 
money  and  not  yourself,”  he  said.  What  he  gave  in  time  and 
work,  in  self-consuming  zeal,  was  even  more  than  he  gave  in 
money.  No  journey  was  too  great  to  make  for  his  ideal.  He 
would  have  travelled  to  Tibet  to  educate  the  Grand  Lama,  or 
unflinchingly  addressed  Icelandic  audiences  in  Americanese.  Nor 
was  his  the  charity  that  breeds  charity.  He  hated  subscriptions 
to  perpetual  palliatives,  donations  that  pauperised  and  not  re¬ 
deemed.  Even  the  propping  up  of  art  and  artists  began  to 
appeal  less  to  him  when  he  realised  that  his  money  scarcely 
sufficed  for  his  central  mission.  The  Apostle  became  jealous  of 
the  Maecenas,  and  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  fly  into  a 
passion  w^as  against  himself.  The  thought  that  he  was  letting 
his  pockets  be  plucked  at  from  every  side  threw  him  into  a 
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sudden  rage.  One  had  to  support  ideas,  not  individuals.  The 
ideas  would  ultimately  support  the  individuals.  A  distich  con¬ 
veying  this  moral  was  one  of  his  favourite  enclosures. 

X. 

Nevertheless,  Joe  Fels  was  no  lover  of  abstractions.  Ho  was 
always  surrounded  by  individuals,  not  all  of  whom  clung  to 
him  for  supix)rt,  though  he  rendered  friendly  services  to  them  all, 
from  prime  donne  to  professors,  from  musicians  to  Labour  Mem¬ 
bers  or  masseurs.  Guests  of  every  nationality,  especially  the 
Bohemian,  and  embracing  equally  poets  and  lady  laundresses, 
tnillenarian  meat-packers,  and  vegetarians,  you  would  always  find 
at  his  house  in  Eegent’s  Park — indeed,  he  never  seemed  to  “  live 
unto  himself  alone.”  And  with  his  erratic  habit  of  dragging  one 
home  to  eat  or  sleep,  he  must  have  had  in  Mrs.  Pels  a  house¬ 
keeper,  as  well  as  a  hostess,  of  genius.  But  all  his  motley  guests 
were  made  into  one  happy  family,  and  there  was  always  more 
than  enough  to  eat,  if  not  always  enough  to  sleep  on.  All  the 
men  were  his  brothers  and  all  the  w'omen  his  sisters,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  an  early  Christian  agapemone  pervaded  these 
meals,  eaten  as  if  in  communion. 

These  guests  of  his  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  our  time,  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  his  fascination 
that  with  only  a  moderate  equipment  of  education,  with  no  graces 
of  breeding,  and  the  handicap  of  a  soap-business,  he  w’as  able  to 
attract  so  many  diverse  personalities.  It  was  the  moral  core  of 
the  man,  the  passion  of  faith,  w'hich  raised  him  to  equality  with 
them,  nay,  that  made  them  his  inferiors,  and  sometimes  his  con¬ 
scious  inferiors.  JNTembers  of  Parliament  acknowledged  his  force 
and  leadership.  He  had  confabulations  with  Cabinet  Ministers. 
He  inspired  a  band  of  w’orkers  in  a  dozen  countries.  He  was 
received  in  Spain  with  the  honours  of  a  prophet,  nor  was  he 
without  honour  even  in  his  native  America.  Persons  who  spend 
huge  sums  to  uplift  themselves  socially  may  note  with  envy 
at  how  small  a  money-price  it  is  possible  to  become  a  world- 
figure,  if  advertisement  is  the  last  thing  you  are  thinking  of. 
j  “To  how  few  of  those  who  sow  the  seed,”  writes  Henry  George 
wistfully,  “  is  it  given  to  see  it  grow,  or  even  with  certainty  know 
that  it  wdll  grow.”  Joseph  Fels  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few. 
His  death  was  sadly  premature,  but  in  his  comparatively  brief 
span  he  set  in  motion  historic  influences,  and  he  saw  them  begin 
to  modify  history.  And  he  enjoyed  his  success.  “  I  am  having 
the  time  of  my  life,”  he  told  me,  when  the  movement  began  to 
hum  and  his  partners  to  be  wroth.  Wherein  the  devotees  of  en- 
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joyment  may  read  another  lesson.  But  Mill  has  already  pointed 
out  the  paradox  that  happiness  comes  not  to  the  wilful  hunter, 
if,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  pointed  out  long  before  in  Galilee. 

Of  his  domestic  happiness  it  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  speak. 
But  it  may  be  recorded  without  indiscretion  that  he  once  said 
to  me  :  “I  saw  my  w’ife  first  when  she  was  a  very  young  girl, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  there  and  then  that  I  would  marry  no¬ 
body  else.”  The  two  were  cousins,  but  it  is  curious  that  they 
should  have  found  each  other  so  unerringly,  for,  though  equally 
rare  souls,  they  w'ere  supplementary  rather  than  similar.  I 
remember  a  period  at  which  Mrs.  Fels  was  not  unreservedly  a 
devotee  of  the  single-tax — Female  Suffrage,  I  imagine,  ranked 
higher.  But  I  remember  no  time  at  which  Mr.  Fels  was  not  un¬ 
reservedly  a  devotee  of  Mrs.  Fels.  When  he  parted  wdth  her  in 
Piccadilly — to  meet  two  hours  later  in  Regent’s  Park — he  took 
farewell  as  if  her  omnibus  were  a  liner  bearing  her  across  the 
seas.  It  was  an  inspiring  instance  of  his  delicate  instinct  to 
make  her  the  sole  and  unconditioned  beneficiary  of  his  estate. 
That  he  died  when  he  did,  in  the  flush  of  his  hope  and  his 
happiness,  and  did  not  live  to  see  all  the  dreams  of  the  ages 
mocked  by  a  senseless  and  ineffably  ghastly  war,  is  no  tragedy, 
so  far  as  he  w^as  concerned.  We  may  even  rejoice  that  he  was 
spared  to  see  the  sinister  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Master ; 

‘  ‘  The  civilised  world  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment.  Either  it  must  be  a  leap  upw’ards,  which  wull  open  the 
way  to  advances  yet  undreamed  of,  or  it  must  be  a  plunge  down¬ 
ward,  which  will  carry  us  back  toward  barbarism,”  To  live  to 
see  the  grimmer  alternative  would  have  been  agony  to  this  man 
of  fellow-feeling.  But  for  the  world  it  is  tragic  to  be  bereft  of 
him  at  a  moment  when  it  needs  every  glimmer  of  optimism  and 
aspiration.  And  for  his  friends  life  would  have  been  a  little  less 
dark,  had  we  still  the  sustainment  of  his  sunny  camaraderie,  his 
indomitable  idealism,  his  breezy  pugnacity,  his  lovable  laughter. 
By  what  strange  prescience  was  it  that  Henry  George  prefixed 
to  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Gospel  a  stanza  that  might  have 
been  written  for  the  passing  of  his  chief  disciple? 

"  The  days  of  the  nations  bear  no  trace 
Of  all  the  sunshine  so  far  foretold ; 

The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher’s  place — 

The  age  is  weary  with  work  and  gold 
And  high  hopes  wither,  and  memories  wane; 

On  hearths  and  altars  the  fires  are  dead; 

But  that  brave  faith  has  not  lived  in  vain — 

And  this  is  all  that  our  watcher  said." 


Israel  Zangwill. 


“THE  JOVIAL  BATCHELLOR,” 


Betwixt  the  Maiden  and  the  Deep  Sea. 

The  present  serious  shortage  in  husbands  has  had  to  be  taken 
energetically  in  hand.  The  cry  of  the  spinsters  has  attracted  the 
notice  and  enlisted  the  professional  sympathy  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  bachelors  are  to  be  encouraged  to  the 
altar  with  income-tax  papers.  In  France  the  result  of  a  similar 
appeal  has  startled  no  one  more  than  the  petitioners  themselves, 
for  the  Solomon  who  administers  the  Ministere  des  Finances  has 
powers  to  mete  out  equal  justice,  and  the  sly  bachelor  and  clamant 
spinster  are  accorded  equal  taxation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pendulum  of  History,  after  a  three  hundred 
years’  swdng,  is  back  more  or  less  where  it  was.  About  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  a  husband-famine  afflicted  the  land — but 
mainly  the  metropolis — and  so  continued  to  its  end.  But  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  too  concentrated  on  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  liberties  and  on  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  problems 
which  w'ere  at  the  root  of  the  country’s  internecine  strife  to  lend 
an  car  to  the  pathetic  succession  of  women’s  “petitions”  and 
“appeals.”  These  dropped  from  the  Press  in  w'hat  was  the 
most  convenient  form  of  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  some- 
i  times  books.  But  the  maids’  agitation  for  forcing  young  men  to 
pass  beneath  the  marriage-yoke,  failing  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  authorities,  fell  flat.  Wherefore  in  due  course  the  youth  of 
London — now  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — celebrated 
i  their  liberty  in  song,  and  “I  am  a  Jovial  Batchellor !  ”  enjoyed  a 
great  vogue. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  marriage-market  could  not  have 
been,  as  w^as  claimed,  a  result  of  war’s  slaughter,  as  is  unhappily 
in  so  great  a  measure  the  case  to-day.  It  w'as  rather  the  outcome 
of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  virulent  and  most  sustained 
Sex-War  in  our  history — an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  men  shirked  what  plainly  was  in  theory 
their  duty,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  main  to  have  been  actuated 
by  monetary  considerations,  whether  as  to  simple  outlay  in  the 
support  of  wife  and  family,  or  in  the  way  of  tax  imposition.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  less  subtle  Chancellor  in  Stewmrt  and  Cromwellian  times 
would  have  considered  the  taxation  of  a  bachelor  as  likely,  in 
effect,  to  discourage  marriage  through  confiscation  or  appropria- 
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tion  of  savings  thriftily  set  by  to  that  end,  and  would  have  re-  i 

trained  from  transferring  matrimony  from  the  list  of  Vital  Necea-  1 

saries  to  that  of  Luxuries.  Later  on,  we  find  that  the  crude  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  did  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  prime  consideration,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century-long  altercation — in  1720,  or  there¬ 
abouts — appeared  such  tracts  as  “  None  but  Fools  Marry,”  re¬ 
ducing  the  argument  to  a  matter  of  mere  cash,  and  ”  The 
Batchelers  Estimate  of  the  Expenses  of  a  Married  Life  ”  :  a  view 
which  may  be  called  sordid,  but  which  was  obviously  imposed  by 
prudence.  While  w'ays  and  means  were  to  the  men  a  factor  of 
primary  importance,  the  maids  were  moved  by  them  little,  if  at  all ; 
they  wanted  men  or  they  wanted  vengeance,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  obvious  engine  of  compulsion,  with  its  satisfactory 
alternative  penalty.  It  all  points  to  the  too  slow  abatement  in  that 
strange  hatred  of  women,  and  incidentally  of  marriage,  which  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  infected  a  not  inconsiderable,  yet 
certainly  a  very  articulate,  section  of  the  educated  public.  It  is 
easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  agitation,  but  that  it  existed  the 
following  pages  are  witness.  To  this  point  we  shall  return  in  a 
moment.  It  is  the  insistent  virgin  wail  for  husbands,  resounding 
throughout  the  age,  that  strikes  the  ear  and  claims  first  attention. 

What  first  stung  women  and  their  male  champions  into  recourse 
to  publicity,  and  to  seek  in  the  printing-press — in  part  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  undoing — a  remedy  for  their  trouble,  was  the  urgent 
necessity  for  making  reply  not  only  to  books  and  the  like,  but  to 
plays  that  acted  as  hideous  danger-signals  to  young  men,  warn¬ 
ing  them  of  the  appalling  dangers  that  awaited  them  in  matri¬ 
mony.  But  that  w’as  nothing  new.  From  its  beginning  litera-  = 
ture  for  the  populace  at  large — (I  am  discussing  here  nothing  but 
middle-class  writings  for  middle-class  people) — had  drawn  a 
frightening  picture  of  feminine  turpitude  and  of  the  superlative 
risk  of  contamination  or  misery  from  friendship  or  commerce  with 
women.  Most  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  not  very  seriously  meant  or  . 
seriously  taken  ;  but  not  a  few  publications  of  the  time  were  aflame  I 

with  malignancy.  Even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  Wakefield  1 

Miracle  plays  (say  about  the  year  1425) — in  one  of  the  most  J 
popular  and  humorous  numbers  of  the  Cycle — The  Shepherds' 

Play — we  have  the  Second  Shepherd  sadly  declaring,  ”  We  silly 
wed-men  dree  mickle  woe  ” — or,  as  modern  youth  w'ould  express 
it — ”  We  silly  husbands  have  a  rotten  time  !  ”  ! 

Wherever  we  look  our  chance  glance  is  apt  to  fall  upon  some 
phase  of  the  general  attack.  Thus  in  Faire  Em  (c.  1589),  a 
comedy  as  popular  in  print  as  on  the  stage,  William  the  Con-  ^ 
queror,  tricked  by  Mariana,  who  has  sought  to  serve  the  Princess 
Blaunch  in  her  love  for  the  English  King,  bursts  out — as  he  1 
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indignantly  rejects  the  King  of  Denmark’s  offer  of  his  daughter’s 
hand — 

“A  proper  conjunction!  as  who  should  say, 

Lately  come  out  of  the  fire, 

I  would  go  thrust  myself  into  the  flame  .  .  . 

Utterly  I  do  abhor  their  sex. 

They  are  all  disloyal,  unconstant,  all  imjust; 

Who  tries  as  I  have  tried,  and  finds  as  I  have  found 
Will  say  there’s  no  such  creatures  on  the  ground.” 

Again,  the  miserly  humbug  Hoard,  in  Middleton’s  A  Trick  to 
Catch  the  Old  One  (1607),  about  to  marry  a  disreputable  person 
whom  he  believes  to  be  an  heiress,  pharasaically  observes — 

“Who  would  not  wed?  The  most  delicious  life! 

No  joys  arc  like  the  comfort  of  a  wife.” 

To  which  his  friend  Lamprey  caustically  replies — 

“So  we  bachelors  think,  that  are  not  troubled  with  them.” 

Ludovico  Sforza,  the  virtuous  admonisher  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  Bellafront  in  the  Second  Part  of  The  Honest  Whore 
(1630)  flings  open  the  flood-gates  of  his  proverbial  philosophy  : 
‘‘Women  are  like  medlars,”  he  exclaims,  ”  no  sooner  ripe  than 
rotten  ”  ;  ”  Woman  was  made  of  the  rib  of  a  man,  and  that  rib 
was  crooked!  ” — and  so  on  with  interminable  rebuke,  until  he 
wearies  us  with  his  misogynisms  and  reduces  the  peccant  girl  to 
repentance  and  remorseful  tears.  These  few  examples  may  be 
taken  as  showing  how  drama,  literature,  ballad  and  broadside — 
the  last  two  constituting  the  real  voice  of  th  3  people — were  joined 
in  a  conspiracy  to  produce  and  inflame  mistrust  of  women ;  where¬ 
fore  the  “Woman-hater”  became  a  common  object  among  the 
types  of  the  period.  It  may  be  &llow’ed  that  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  blame  for  the  situation  in  the  16th  century 
and  onwards  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  women’s  conduct  and  to 
the  general  deplorable  state  of  public  morals  even  more  than  to 
their  ignorance  and  folly.  It  says  much  for  the  good  temper  of 
women  that  on  the  whole  they  bore  with  much  moderation  the 
coarse  abuse  and  unmeasured  invective  profusely  showered  upon 
them — as  a  sex  at  large — through  half  a  century ;  and  if  at  last 
they  burst  out  and  turned  upon  their  persecutors,  who  shall  blame 
them? 

That  half-century  w’as  devoted  mainly  to  an  attempt  to  melt 
the  hearts  of  selfish  men,  who,  however,  merely  spurned  the 
marriage  offer,  with  the  cold  retort,  ”  Husbands?  You  may  goe 
looke  I  ”  At  the  opening  of  the  17th  century  Dekker — than 
whom  no  one  knew  better  the  foul  and  seamy  side  of  life,  or  was 
more  moved  by  it — issued  what  might  be  called  the  Induction  to 
the  tragi-comedy  which  was  to  be  played  out  throughout  the 
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years,  well-nigh  two  centuries,  that  were  to  follow.  This  was  his 
attack  on  woman  called  “The  Batchelers  Banquet  ”  (1G03),  which 
title  reappeared  in  1631  and  1660.  The  object  of  the  Feminist 
appeals  seems  to  have  been  to  remonstrate  with  the  men  and 
draw  them  on — failing  which  to  secure  the  help  of  legislation. 
They  began  with  pamphlets  and  tracts  the  text  of  which  often 
belied  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  their  title-pages.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  pathetic.  Marriage,  in  certain  quarters  and  classes,  was 
unpopular ;  the  innocent  were  suffering  with  the  guilty ;  while 
men  rejoiced  greatly  in  their  freedom,  girls  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept,  and  reminded  the  young  men  of  “the  fyftene 
joyes  of  maryage  ”  (which,  by  the  way,  Wynkyn  de  Wonle  had 
printed  “  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne  in  fletestrete  ”  in  1509). 

In  spite  of  the  re-issue  of  “The  Batchelers  Banquet”  in  1631, 
little  reply  was  made  by  women  for  ten  years ;  but  then  the  series 
began,  all  directing  attention  to  the  “  unkindness  of  men.”  Here 
is  a  representative  selection  of  them,  in  most  cases  with  their 
titles  abbreviated  for  the  saving  of  space,  and  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  : — 

1641.  — The  Petition  of  the  Wcamcn  of  Middlesex  .  .  . 

1642.  — The  Humble  Petition  of  many  hundreds  of  distressed  Women  .  .  . 

1642.  — The  Virgins  Complaint  for  the  losse  of  their  Sweet  Hearts,  by  these 

present  Wars,  And  their  owne  long  solitude  and  keeping  their 
Virginities  against  their  wills.  Presented  in  the  names  and  on 
bchalfes  of  all  the  Damsels  both  Country  and  City,  January  29,  by 
sundry  Virgins  of  the  City  of  London.  1642. 

To  the  second  issue,  which  was  put  forth  only  four  days  later — “is 
added  a  mournful  Dittio  written  by  some  of  the  wittiest  wenches 
among  them.”  What  “the  present  wars  ”  may  have  been,  I  know 
not;  the  rout  of  Newburn  had  taken  place  two  years  before;  the 
appalling  massacre  of  Protestants  in  Ireland  in  1641  could  scarce  have 
touched  the  London  maids;  and  as  for  the  Civil  War,  Charles  did 
not  raise  his  standard  until  August — seven  months  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Petition.  There  was  a  similar  Petition  from  the  “Pren¬ 
tices  and  Yong-men  ”  dated  1642,  but  not  issued  till  1643.  It  referred 
to  the  war — not  a  word  about  the  damsels. 

1643.  — The  Humble  Petition  of  many  Thousands  of  Wives.  .  .  . 

1647. — The  Maids  Petition ;  Printed  for  A.  L.  in  the  Yeer  of  Englnnds 
freedome  and  Liberty. 

1647. — The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Wei-Affected  Young  Men.  .  .  . 

1660. — The  Batchelers  Banquet  (third  appearance). 

1675. — The  Maids  Complaint  against  the  Batchelers. 

1675. — The  Batchellors  Answer. 

1690. — ^The  Maidens  reply  to  the  Young  mans  Resolution. 

1693. — The  Petition  of  the  Ladies  of  Ijondon  and  Westminster.  .  .  . 

Printed  by  Mary  Want-man,  the  Fore-maid  of  the  Petitioners.  .  .  . 
1693. — The  Petition  of  the  Widows  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster. 
1693. — An  Humble  Remonstrance  of  the  Batchelors  to  the  Honourable  House. 
Printed  and  sold  by  the  Bookselling  Batchelors  in  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Yard — [a  queer  instance — if  genuine — of  a  body  of  booksellers,  or  of 
any  other  trade,  entering  into  a  confraternity  of  defence  against  a 
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movement  entirely  unconnected  with  their  business  :  unless,  indeed, 
the  "batchelors  ’’  here  referred  to  are  the  class,  so-called,  below  that 
of  Liverymen  in  the  City  Companies,  who  sometimes  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor — sometimes  100  or  so,  but  as  many  as  300  in  1669] . 

These  publications,  which  I  have  come  across,  are  probably 
but  a  fraction  of  the  whole ;  but  they  suffice  to  throw  a  lurid 
light  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  among  the  middle  and  lower 
middle  classes,  and  the  wrong  which,  between  them,  was  done  to 
the  State.  It  was  not  only  that  girls  were  in  want  of  husbands ; 
they  feared,  many  of  them,  being  damned  into  “leading  apes 
in  Hell  ” — which  according  to  the  accepted  superstition  was  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  her  who  died  an  old  maid.  As  for 
the  men,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  the  maidens’  behaviour — looseness  in  conduct  and  pre¬ 
sumption  in  manner — that  had  summoned  up  the  spirits  of 
hostility  and  retribution  : — 

“Corrupt  they  are  in  bodie  and  in  minde, 

Yet  the  sluts  weepe  and  sale,  wee  are  unkinde.” 

It  is  a  fairly  safe  rule,  if  you  would  test  the  historian’s  state¬ 
ment,  or  even  the  contention  of  the  contemporary  controversialist, 
as  to  the  popular  verdict  on  any  given  subject,  or  would  inform 
yourself  as  to  what  the  people  really  thought  of  it,  that  you 
should  ascertain  what  they  sang  about  it.  Until  the  introduction 
and  popular  support  of  newspapers,  ballads  and  broadsides  were 
bought,  sung,  and  read  all  the  country  over,  and  were  a  great 
feature  in  every  fairing,  as  Autolycus  has  so  vividly  set  before  us. 
(The  Winter's  Tale,  1611.)  We  find  a  cluster  of  such  ballads 
which  corroborate,  and,  as  it  were,  underline,  the  condition  of 
alTairs  betw'een  man  and  maid  as  revealed  in  the  series  of  “  Peti¬ 
tions.”  They  started  early.  We  need  go  no  farther  back  than 
1535,  the  year  about  wdiich  Richard  Copland,  illustrating  the 
dangers  of  ill-timed  matrimony — too  soon  or  too  late — suggested 
to  the  hesitator  that  the  safest  plan  was  not  to  marry  at  all.  Such 
was  the  moral  of  his  poems,  translated  out  of  the  French,  “  The 
Complaynte  of  them  that  ben  to  late  maryed,”  and  its  counter¬ 
part,  ‘‘A  Complaynte  of  them  that  be  to  soone  maryed” — 
(written  in  8-line  stanzas).  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  they 
appeared,  must  have  read  them  with  a  grim  smile,  for  he  had 
a  ”  short  way  ”  with  him  to  set  such  troubles  right.  There  had 
been  one  of  the  usual  attacks,  in  verse — if  not  actually  a  ballad,  it 
was  in  rhyming  ballad  metre — which  was  replied  to  by  Edw'ard 
More  in  1560,  also  in  ballad  form,  in  "A  Lytle  and  bryefe 
treaty se,  called  the  defence  of  women,  and  especially  of  Englyshe 
women;  made  agaynst  the  Schole-howse  of  women.” 

The  genuine  ballads  and  broadsides  lend  themselves  to  being 
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grouped — female  and  male;  lamentation  and  exultation.  Here  is  1 
a  specimen  series  of  them,  mostly  of  the  Re.storation  period  1 
typical  in  their  kind,  as  in  their  support  of  the  two  sides  of  the  1 

controversy.  The  piteous  refrain  there  finds  expression  in  “^The  ^ 

Sorrowfull  Damsels  Lamentation  for  the  Want  of  a  Husband  ’’  < 

(to  the  tune  of  which  “  The  Batchelours  Guide  and  the  Married  ' 

mans  Comfort”  was  appointed  to  be  sung);  ‘‘The  Country  ^ 

Lawyers  Maid  Joan,  Containing  her  Languishing  Lamentation  1 

for  want  of  a  Man  ”  ;  ‘‘  Virginity  grown  troublesome  :  or  the  ^ 

Younger  Sisters  Lamentation  for  want  of  a  Husband  ” ;  and  < 
‘‘The  Virgins  complaint  against  Young  Men’s  Unkindness”—  < 
callously  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  joyous  ballad 
‘‘ Cupids  Courtesie.”  1 

These  pitiful  outpourings  made  not  a  rap  of  difference  to  the  ' 
‘‘mere  man” — (an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  I  have  not  * 

met  with  earlier  than  1619 — then  from  the  mouth  of  Belleur  in  ^ 

Fletcher’s  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  IV.,  ii.).  They  were  simply  1 

met — as  in  the  case  of  the  tracts — with  provoking  expressions  of  ' 

contentment  with  things  as  they  were  :  ‘‘  The  Batchelors  Delight,  ' 

being  a  pleasant  new  Song,  shewing  the  happiness  of  a  single  ' 

life  ”  ;  The  Young  Man’s  advice  to  his  fellow  Batchelors  ”  ;  and  * 

that  jubilant  misogarnous  pman — “I  am  a  Jovial  Batchellor!  ”  < 

These  affronts,  rather  from  their  implied  contumely  than  from  * 

any  expression  of  abuse,  forced  the  girls  into  the  retort  courteous,  1 

through  the  pens  of  sympathising  poets  (husbands,  perhaps),  who  ' 

were  at  their  purses’  service.  ‘‘The  Maids  Answer  to  the 
Batchelours  Ballad  :  or.  Love  without  a  Remedy,”  was  the  first  * 

of  the  gentle  answers;  ‘‘  The  Maidens  reply  to  the  Young  Mans  i 

Resolution  ”  (in  the  terms  of  the  tract) ;  and  then  a  more  hopeful  ! 

note  :  “The  Credulous  Virgins  complaint  :  or  Lovers  made  happy  ' 

at  last  ”  and  ‘‘  The  Batchelours  Guide  ”  (already  mentioned)—  |  i 
to  the  accompaniment,  however,  of  a  significant  and  timely  warn-  \  1 

ing  :  ‘‘  A  Caution  for  Scolds  ;  or  a  True  Way  of  taming  a  Shrew.”  < 

Petruchio’s  ‘‘  true  way,”  expressed  in  his  own  w’ords,  was  “to  ! 

kill  a  wdfe  with  kindness  ”  (c.  1595) — the  hint  which  was  taken  by  ! 

Thomas  Heywoo<l  for  his  tragedy,  A  Woman  Kilde  with  Kind-  i 

nesse  (before  1603),  wherein  Mrs.  Franeford,  having  too  lightly  < 

accepted  Wendoll’s  advances  and  fallen  into  dishonour,  dies  in  a  ’ 

passion  of  remorse  and  gratitude  awakened  by  the  gentle  pardon 
and  affection  of  her  husband — a  very  poignant  and  beautiful  j  ! 
picture  of  overw-helrning  sorrow’  exacting  full  and  final  toll.  * 

It  scarcely  concerns  us  whether  it  w’as  the  licentiousness  of  1 
Elizabeth’s  Court  setting  an  example  which  was  widely  followed 
in  the  land,  or  the  general  laxity  in  morals,  demeanour,  and  ' 

language,  which  distinguished  the  succeeding  age,  that  inspired  1  ' 
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the  denunciations  uttered  in  the  pulpit  and  promulgated  by  the 
printing-press — invective  that  waxed  bitterer  as  the  Puritan 
party  gained  force,  and  drowned  the  sober  protests  of  temperate 
and  more  convincing  censors.  It  matters  not  whether  the  reaction 
caused  by  the  Restoration  and  the  relief  from  the  Commonwealth 
encouraged  a  situation  that  filled  quiet  people,  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  with  sorrow.  We  can  but  take  note  of  the  frequent 
passion  in  statement,  amounting  to  execration  of  one-half  of  the 
human  race  by  a  small  but  noisy  and  persistent  section  of  the 
other  half,  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  the  crudest  fanaticism 
or  religious  mania.  Of  course,  John  Knox’s  “  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  ’’  (1558)  had 
thrown  the  weight  of  the  great  Calvinist’s  authority  into  the 
balance  against  the  equality  of  the  female  whom  he  maintained 
to  be  unfit  for  government — even  though  the  tw^o  ladies  at  whom 
he  aimed  his  dart  bore  the  names  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  there  were  who  were  relatively  moderate  in  tone, 
while  impertinent  in  manner,  like  William  Goddard,  who,  about 
the  year  1615,  fired  off  his  sneering  “  Satyricall  Dialogve  or  a 
Sharplye-invective  Conference,  betweene  Alexander  the  great, 
and  that  truelye  woman-hater  Diogynes.  Imprinted  in  the  Low- 
countryes  [the  meanness  of  the  insult !]  for  all  such  gentlewomen 
as  are  not  altogeather  Idle  nor  yet  well  Ocvpyed.”  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  couple  of  years  after  the  poisoning  by  the  guilty  and 
murderous  pair — Robert  Carr  and  the  Countess  of  Essex — of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  whose  admired  didactic  poem,  “  A  Wife,  now 
a  Widows,”  had  just  appeared.  Manners  showed  little  sign  of 
improvement ;  in  due  course  a  reckless  satirist,  maintaining  the 
strict  anonymity  of  a  poltroon,  dragged  out  by  name  certain  well- 
known  ladies  of  high  birth,  about  whom  rumour  had  been  busy, 
attacking  them  with  ruthless  candour  and  setting  them  up  in 
his  professedly  facetious  pillory,  in  “  Newes  from  the  New'  Ex¬ 
change,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Ladies  Drawn  to  the  Life,”  with 
the  appropriate  imprint,  Printed  in  the  Year  of  Women  without 
grace,  1650.  It  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  :  the 
notorious  “  Love  given  Over;  or  a  Satyr  against  the  Pride,  Lust, 
and  Inconstancy  of  Woman  ”  (1687)  reached  nearly  to  the  high- 
water  mark  of  scurrility — three  “Ladies”  of  the  time,  Lady 
Bewley,  Lady  Creswel,  and  Lady  Stratford,  being  all  exposed  to 
the  scorn  of  a  public  so  appreciative  of  the  scandal  that  three  more 
editions  were  called  for  up  to  1710.  (Mr.  P.  J.  Dobell,  I  believe, 
has  copies  of  them  all.)  There  were  spirited  replies,  no  doubt. 
“  Sylvia’s  Revenge,  or  a  Satyr  against  Man,”  was  one  of  them ; 
but  what  can  be  the  effect  of  a  woman’s  tu  quoque  against  man 
H'ben  the  lest  of  her  sex  are  burning  to  marry  him? 
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If  proof  were  needed  that  the  insidious  sport  of  woman-baiting 
had  infected  people  not  in  any  way  prone  to  misogyny,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  grave  and  judicious  Camden — most 
delightful  and  lovable  of  antiquaries — ^must  needs  have  his  fling 
too,  though  his  missile  is  soft  and  sugar-coated.  In  his  “  Ilemains 
concerning  Britain  ”  (1605)  he  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
“  wise  speech  of  Eubulus,  a  Scoffing  Comical  Greek  Poet,”  who, 
invoking  a  curse  upon  himself  if  ever  he  opened  his  lips  against 
women  (a  practice  not  unknown  even  among  the  Greeks),  rap¬ 
turously  declared,  as  a  zealous  champion  defending  the  wronged 
sex,  that  bad  women  had  their  counterparts  in  good ;  for 
example — if  Medea  were  wicked,  yet  Penelope  was  peerless;  if 
Clytemnestra  were  w’orthless,  Alcestis  was  “passing  good”;  and 
if  Phaedra  were  damnable — well,  some  other  woman  must  have 
been  praiseworthy.  And  then — “  Here  I  am  at  a  stand;  of  good 
women  I  find  not  one  more,  but  of  the  wicked  I  remember 
thousands.” 

The  most  resounding  literary  attack  upon  w^omen,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  upon  marriage,  seems  to  have  been  that  made  by  Joseph 
Swetnam,  who  in  1615  issued  his  outrageous  and  cowardly  libel: 
“The  Araignment  of  Lewde,  idle,  froward,  and  unconstant 
Women ;  or  the  idle  Vanitie,  choose  you  whether.  With  a  com¬ 
mendation  of  wise,  vcrtuous,  and  honest  Women  (1615;  and 
1619,  1628,  1634,  1690,  etc.).”  It  was  met  by  a  powerful  but 
belated  reply  in  Pachel  Speght’s  retort — delay  increasing  the 
energy  of  its  pent-up  anger — entitled:  “A  MOVZELL  [i.e., 
muzzle]  for  Melastomus,  the  Cynicall  Bay  ter  of,  and  foule 
mouthed  barker  against  Evah’s  sex,  or  an  apologeticall  answere 
to  that  irreligious  illiterate  pamphlet  made  by  Jo.  Sw.”  (1617). 
And  this  was  immediately  supported  by  the  snappish  little 
supplementary  publication,  yet  a  cry  of  satisfaction — “Ester 
hath  hang’d  Haman ;  by  Ester  Sowerman — [a  feminine  effort 
at  wit  in  antithesis:  Sour-nam — iStceet-nam !]”  Other  pamphlets 
follow'ed.  But  the  real  smashing  of  the  reviler  came  from  the 
anonymous  comedy,  printed  some  little  time  after  its  production : 
Swetnam,  The  Woman-hater,  Arraigned  by  Women.  A  new 
Comedie,  acted  at  the  Red  Bull,  by  the  late  Queenes  Seruants, 
1620  [i.e.,  of  Queen  Anne  (of  Denmark),  who  had  died  in  the 
previous  year^].  In  this  play  two  plots  run  alongside,  yet  are 

(1)  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  characters  of  the  piece, 
except  Swetnam  himself  were  intended  to  represent  the  Royal  family.  The  wise, 
over-just  King  Atticus  is  James  1.;  Queen  Aurelia  is  his  Queen  Anne;  their 
vcrtuous  eldest  son  who  died  young,  Lusyppus,  is  Prince  Henry ;  the  promising 
younger  son  Lorenzo  is  Charles,  afterwards  King.  Leonida,  their  only  daughter 
is  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  Lisandro,  Prince  of  Naples,  is  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine  whom  she  married — as  in  the  play.  The  parallel  seems  complete. 
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cleverly  made  to  touch,  in  the  one  Swetnam,  opposed  in  argument 
by  the  unrecognised  Prince  in  woman’s  clothes  (a  sort  of  Portia 
en  contrepartie) ,  wins  his  case  in  his  denunciation  of  woman,  and 
secures  the  Princess’s  condemnation ;  in  the  other,  dragged  by 
women  before  their  own  court,  presided  over  by  the  “Lady 
Chiefe  Justice,”  and  refused  a  hearing  (a  taste  of  woman’s 
justice)  he  is  beaten  and  bullied  into  recantation.  He  is  called 
Mysogenos,  until  he  is  unmasked,  and  Melastomus — supposedly 
after  the  South  African  plant  the  fruit  of  which  blackens  the 
mouth,  whence  “foule  mouthed.”  He  expresses  the  belief  that 
his  “thundering  Book  will  be  more  terrible  in  women’s  ears  Than 
ever  yet  in  Misogenysts  hath  been.”  “A  woman  !  ”  he  cries  : — 

“She’s  an  Angel  at  ten,  a  Saint  at  fifteen, 

A  Devil  at  fortie,  and  a  Witch  at  fourscore.” 

“If  all  the  world  were  paper  ;  the  sea,  ink  ;  trees  and  plants,  pens ; 
and  every  man  clerks,  scribes,  and  notaries;  yet  would  all  that 
paper  be  scribbled  over,  the  ink  wasted,  pens  worn  to  the  stumps, 
and  all  the  scriveners  weary,  before  they  could  describe  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  woman’s  wickedness.”  Thus  is  his  book 
quoted  against  the  wretched  defendant  and  his  reference  to  good 
women  ignored.  The  charge  here  presented  is  but  a  mild  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  invective  and  abuse  that  follow.  Of  course,  he  is 
condemned  and  is  to  be  persecuted  out  of  the  land. 

What,  in  fact,  did  become  of  the  real  Swetnam?  Likely 
enough,  owing  to  his  notoriety  and  to  the  anger  of  women,  his 
native  town  of  Bristol,  and  London  too,  became  too  hot  for  him, 
and  he  emigrated.  The  play  was  produced  in  1620 ;  in  that  year 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  and  arrived  in  Virginia — in  which 
State  we  find,  near  Fairfax  and  on  the  same  river,  the  town  of 
Swetnam — the  only  instance,  probably,  of  the  name  upon  the 
map.  If  the  conjecture  be  true — the  man  cannot  conceivably  be 
the  contemporary  Swetnam  of  the  Society  of  Jesus — we  can  but 
smile  at  the  irony  of  Fate  w’hich  brought  him  to  the  State  and 
perpetuated  his  name  in  it,  which,  beyond  all  others,  personifies 
that  purity  in  woman  which  Swetnam  so  foully  denied. 

Women  had  been  criticised  in  plays  often  enough  before,  but 
that  was  rather  banter  than  virulent  attack.  Yet  when,  in  1610, 
Nathaniel  Field  produced  a  skit  so  mild  as  Womans  a  Weather¬ 
cock — dedicated  to  any  woman  who  has  iiot  been  a  tceathcrcock — 
which  sufficiently  gained  the  approval  of  George  Chapman  for 
him  to  write  laudatory  verses  for  it — the  outcry  of  women  who 
were  wounded  by  the  truth,  caused  the  author  to  compose  “A 
Second  Part,”  to  our  thinking  hardly  less  affronting  :  Amends  for 
Ladies:  With  the  merry  prankes  [a  euphemism  for  reckless 
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criminality]  of  Moll  Cut-purse:  Or,  the  humours  of  roaring,  a 
Comedy  full  of  honest  mirth  and  wit  (1618).  Moll  Cutpurse 
of  all  people! — the  notorious  Mary  Frith,  whom  Middleton  and 
Dekker  so  delightfully  whitew’ashed  and  even  rendered  sympathetic 
in  their  capital  comedy  of  The  Boaring  Girl,  in  the  same  year 
as  Field’s  former  play. 

Halfway  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  sex-war  was 
resumed  in  earnest.  Chivalry  was  wholly  forgotten  by  the  pam¬ 
phleteers,  and  calumny  w’as  a  weapon  which  they  used  with  a 
certain  savage  skill,  Richard  Head’s  paltry — and  anonymous- 
attack  :  “  The  ‘  Miss  ’  displayed  with  all  her  w'headling  arts  and 
circumventions”  (1675)  and  its  successor,  “Madame  Wheadle” 
(1678),  are  noteworthy  only  in  having  drawn  forth  a  reply  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  serious  claim  by  women  to  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  (To  this  point  I  return  in  a  moment.) 
The  incident  has  its  importance  because  the  “hatchellor”  became 
more  alarmed  than  ever.  It  was  enough  that  woman  should  he 
cried  down  as  “the  very  moral  of  human  turpitude”;  but  that 
she  should  proclaim  equality  and  equal  rights,  and  in  due  time, 
no  doubt,  assert  her  superiority,  was  that  little  more — and  how 
much  it  was ! — whereby  the  rate  of  exchange  from  the  Celibate 
Order  to  that  of  the  Hymenist  was  further  depressed.  In  1683 
“The  Woman’s  Advocate,  By  a  person  of  quality  of  the  Female 
Sex,”  showed  the  way  to  Miss  Sarah  Fyge  Egerton,  who  in 
1686  published  “The  Female  Advocate,  written  by  a  Lady  in 
vindication  of  her  Sex,”  to  the  second  edition  in  the  following 
year  appending  a  reply  to  the  unconscionable  attack,  “Love  given 
Over,”  already  mentioned.  In  1690  “Gallantry  Unmask’d”  pro- 
fe.ssed  to  show  “women  in  their  proper  colours,”  and,  in  the 
following  year,  came  the  curious  “poem”  issued  as  “A  New 
Satyr  against  Women  ;  occasioned  by  an  Infant  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  Death  of  my  friend.”  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl 
of  Rochester — the  wild  and  worthless  son  of  the  man  who,  in 
1668,  had  written  those  beautiful  verses,  “My  Dear  Mistress  has 
a  Heart”! — wrote,  as  a  mauvais  sujet  might,  “A  Satyr  against 
!\rarriage.”  This  was  in  1697,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  months 
later  by  Robert  Gould’s  variations  on  the  theme:  “A  Satyr 
against  Women  ”  and  “A  Satyr  against  Wooing  :  with  a  view  of 
the  ill  consequences  that  attend  it.” 

In  this  way  the  woman-hater  was  “willing  to  bury  the  hatchet 
— in  the  side  of  his  enemy,  and  leave  it  there,”  as  Whistler  was 
fond  of  quoting.  He  would  not  let  the  matter  rest.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “A  bride-woman’s  counsellor”  which  brought  from  Lady 
Mary  Chudleigh,  in  1709,  by  way  of  answer,  “The  Ladies 
Defence — a  Poem,”  cleverly  introducing  well-known,  objection- 
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able  characters  from  the  masculine  drama — Sir  John  Brute,  Sir 
William  Lovall,  and  others — likely  to  turn  confusion  into  the 
male  camp.  Then  Mary  Astell  came  to  the  rescue  with  her 
“Essay  in  defence  of  the  Female  Sex  ”  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  fourth  edition  called  for  in  1721.  But  the  attack  was 
go  persistent  that  a  female  champion  lost  patience  and  published 
“Woman’s  Advocate,  or  the  Ba — dy  Batchelor  out  in  his  Calcu¬ 
lation,”  which  so  shocked  neutrals  and  combatants  alike  that 
“The  Moderator  between  the  Married  Men  and  the  Batchelors” 
(1729)  sought  to  act  the  conciliator,  and,  as  was  natural,  was  duly 
ignored.  I  pass  over  other  incidents  in  the  feud ;  for  still  abuse 
flowed  on — even  the  ballad  “  As  Colen  drove  his  hogs  along  ”  was 
deliberately  reprinted,  with  variations  in  the  title  and  in  the  lines, 
as  “Cullen  with  his  flock  of  Misses.”  And  in  due  course  John 
Wilkes  capped  all  that  had  gone  before  with  his  disgraceful 
“Essay  upon  Woman.” 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  circumstances,  if  women,  failing 
to  get  husbands  of  their  own,  had  to  content  themselves  with 
those  of  other  w'omen,  and  if  rampant  libertinage  rendered 
nugatory  the  effect  of  all  the  propagandist  “petitions”  and 
“appeals”  advanced  by  the  unfortunate  maidens,  most  of  whom, 
by  this  time,  must  have  been  “leading  apes  in  Hell  ”? 

Woman’s  claim  to  Equality,  already  referred  to,  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  Restoration  morals  and  of  the  freedom  in  feminine 
manners.  It  was  the  conscience  of  w’omen  awakening  to  their 
position  in  the  world.  The  qualities  of  humility,  gentle  obedience, 
and  strict  propriety,  at  that  time  considered,  along  with  chastity, 
the  most  admirable  of  wifely  virtues,  w.ere  now  about  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  wdth  scorn.  No  longer  was  a  girl  to  accept  with  modesty 
a  husband  chosen  for  her  by  her  guardian,  as  pictured  in  Wager’s 
The  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  Tjondon  (1590)  when  Lady 
Conscience  replies  to  the  grave.  Chorus-like  Nemo,  who  bids  her 
select  one  of  the  Lords  for  her  spouse  : — 

“  The  modcstie  that  dooth  our  sex  bescomc 

Forbids  my  tongue  therein  to  tell  my  thoughts.” 

No  longer  was  pretty  humility  to  spell  self-humiliation,  as  in 
Uo\o  a  man  may  chuse  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1609),  when 
the  young  villain  of  the  piece  is  reproached  by  his  friend  for 
hating  his  beautiful  and  peerless  wife — as  dutiful  and  loving  as 
Patient  Grissil,  or  as  Luce  (in  The  London  Prodigall,  1605) — 
with  the  w’ords  : — 

“You  did  admire  her  beautie.  praisde  her  face, 

Were  proud  to  haue  her  follow  at  your  heehn 
Through  the  broad  sfreetes  ” 

—even  as,  it  is  said,  wives  in  Germany  are  content  to  do  to-day. 
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But  now  woman  was  coming  into  her  own,  and  into  man’s  as 
well.  The  trumpet  call — “Woman  as  Good  as  the  Man,  or  The 
Equality  of  the  Sexes,”  was  the  first  real  blast,  and  was  blown 
in  1676.  In  1739  came  a  revival,  and  the  feeble  protest  “Man 
Superior  to  Woman,  by  a  Gentleman  ” — was  clearly  a  mere  draw 
a  red  cloak  waved,  matador  fashion,  before  the  cow — successful 
in  bringing  in  the  following  year  a  spirited  but  not  very  original 
retort  from  Sophia  :  “Woman  not  Inferior  to  Man,”  with, 
immediately  afterwards,  the  brilliant  “  second  part  ” — “  Woman’s 
Superior  Excellence  over  Man.”  Praise,  says  the  Princess  to 
Boyet  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost — “Praise  we  may  afford  To  any 
lady  that  subdues  a  lord.”  So  in  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim”— 
women  still  think  they  can  equal  or  lead  men ;  and  we  chuckle 
at  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  sally  in  The  Wonder!  a  woman  Keeps  a  Secret 
(1713),when  Don  Felix  declares  to  Violante  : — 

“No  more  let  us  thy  sex’s  conduct  blamo. 

Since  thou’rt  a  proof  of  their  eternal  fame 
That  man  has  no  advantage  but  the  name  I  ” 

But  the  wonderful  series  of  bad  women  who  gave  life  to  the 
seventeenth-century  stage  helped  to  put  its  ban  on  marriage.  It 
is  probable  that  the  twentieth-century  .cinematograph  theatre 
with  its  films  which  put  forward  as  truth  that  woman,  naturally 
as  bad  as  man,  given  the  opportunity,  is  more  reckless,  more  vile 
than  the  worst,  does  not  make  for  respect  for  woman,  nor  for 
respect  for  marriage  in  the  younger  minds  that  revel  in  these 
scenes — if  we  may  judge  by  the  applause  at  feminine  crime  and 
resourceful  villainy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  preaching  patriotism,  may 
stand  at  the  cinema  door,  pocketing  wdth  one  hand  the  enter¬ 
tainment-tax  derived  from  the  degrading  spectacle,  with  an 
income-tax  paper  in  the  other  hand  to  enforce  his  point,  and 
demand  from  the  bachelor,  “Your  money  or  your  liberty !  ”  But 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  scared  young  “batchellor”  of  any 
spirit — bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  his  patron-saint,  St.  Cuthbed 
the  Misogenist — will  pay  his  tax,  and  remain  as  “jovial”  as  he 
may  on  the  residue. 


M.  H.  Spielmann. 


THE  MASQUE  IN  THE  TEMPEST. 


'  It  is  surprising  that  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  laying  decently 
to  rest  the  troubled  ghost  of  an  old  insistent  theory,  which  still 
occasionally  reseeks  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  under  the 
spells  of  idle  necromancers,  by  resorting  to  some  very  simple 
hocus  pocus.  This  theory,  originally  Tieck’s,  runs  to  the  effect 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  The  Tempest  to  order  in  due  celebration 
of  distinguished  nuptials.  To  burst  that  pretty  bubble  one  has 
only  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  painful  unsuitability  of  the  inter¬ 
calated  masque  for  such  a  purpose.  How  anybody  can  ever  have 
taken  it  as  an  epilogue  to  wedding  bells  passes  comprehension. 
So  far  from  being  a  nuptial  masque,  it  is  that  much  rarer  thing — 
rarer,  that  is,  both  on  the  stage  and  off — a  betrothal  masque. 
There  is  absolutely  no  ambiguity  on  this  point  :  the  fact  could  be 
clearly  deduced  even  if  nothing  but  the  masque  remained.  Iris’s 
reference  to  the  vows 

“.  .  .  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted,” 

can  never  have  been  penned  to  be  spoken  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Absurd  and  all,  however,  as  is  Tieck’s  proposition,  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  willing  to  admit  that,  in  child-play  phrase,  he  was  at 
least  “  warm.”  This  concession  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
I  have  hopes  of  establishing  a  theory,  which,  if  viewed  with 
general  acceptance,  would  materially  break  the  old  German  com¬ 
mentator’s  fall.  My  belief  is  that  the  masque  w^as  not  part  of 
the  original  texture  of  the  play,  that  it  was  written  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  association  with  the  coming  nuptials  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  that  in  consonance  with  the 
action  of  the  play  it  had  to  be  a  betrothal,  rather  than  a  wedding, 
masque,  and  that  consequently,  not  only  because  of  its  direct 
allusiveness  but  for  a  more  potent  reason  presently  to  be  un¬ 
folded,  the  King’s  Players  found  it  necessary  to  present  the 
amended  play  at  court  immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  affiance. 
This  theory  bases  on  the  fact  that  The  Tempest,  having  already 
been  acted  before  the  King  on  November  1,  1611,  was  at  that 
period  a  well-known  play.  It  owes  nothing  to  Fleay’s  theory, 
as  set  forward  in  his  Life  and  Work  of  Shakespeare,  that  the 
masque  was  an  interpolation  of  Beaumont’s  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Palsgrave’s  marriage.  The  idea  of  interpolation  has  arisen 
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from  time  to  time  independently  in  several  minds  principally 
owing  to  the  sporadic  crudity  of  the  verse  and  the  clumsiness  of 
the  dovetailing,  blemishes  which  point  inevitably  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  masque  under  conditions  of 
considerable  haste.  But  that  the  work  was  done  at  the  very 
close  of  his  career  he  would  doubtless,  indefatigable  improver 
as  he  was,  have  taken  occasion  to  smooth  out  the  asperities  later. 
The  use  of  the  word  “foison,”^  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Morton  Luce,  both  in  the  masque  and  in  Act  II.,  sc.  2, 

1.  163,  not  to  speak  of  other  indications,  proves  that  the 
whole  section  was  written  by  the  one  hand.  Fleay’s  claim  for 
Beaumont  may  be  confidently  brushed  aside.  One  feels  assured 
that  the  accidental  resemblance  in  characterisation  between  the 
masque  in  The  Tempest  and  Beaumont’s  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  given  at  Whitehall  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1613,  almost  a  week  after  the  wedding,  would  have  been 
avoided  by  Beaumont  had  he  been  responsible  for  both.  The 
clash  was  in  part  due  to  the  circumstance  that  naiades  had  been 
in  the  air  ever  since  Daniel  introduced  them  at  court  in  Tethys' 
Festival  in  1610,  and  in  part  to  the  happening  that  river  nymphs 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  fitting  accessories  of  a  marriage  which 
united  the  Thames  and  the  Bhine. 

There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  that  in  the  fourth 
act,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  were  originally  treated  to  a  far 
different  kind  of  entertainment  to  that  w'hich  has  come  down 
to  us.  As  it  now  stands,  Ariel’s  flippant  reply  to  Prospero  when 
bidden  to  incite  “the  rabble’’  of  spirits  to  “quick  motion,” 
sounds  incongruous  : 

“  Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe, 

Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.” 

Reading  this  for  the  first  time,  no  one  would  suspect  that  it  was 
designed  to  herald  a  masque  of  sweet  gravity  and  delicate  charm. 
The  mind  instinctively  reverts  to  the  magic-banquet  scene  where 
the  spirits  have  already  danced  “  with  mocks  and  mows.’’  There 
is,  indeed,  some  significance  in  the  iteration  of  the  phrasing  which 
the  masque  itself  only  obscures. 

(1)  In  his  lator  period  Shakespeare  shows  a  partiality  for  this  uncommon 
word,  using  it  five  times  in  four  plays.  Put  by  him  in  The  Tempest  into  the 
mouth  of  Ceres,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  occur  again  in  association  with  a 
reference  to  Ceres  in  the  splendid  invocation  to  ^lars  in  The  Two  Nobk 
Kinsmen,  v.,  1.  As  I  have  already  shown  in  The  Athmasum  of  November  21, 
1919  (p.  1236,  art.  “  The  Date  of  The  Duchess  oj  Malji,"  footnote),  this  play 
of  much-disputed  origin  wm  produced  by  the  King’s  Men  at  the  Blackfriars  in 
the  autumn  of  1613.  Assuredly,  the  hand  that  wrote  the  masque  in  the  one 
play  was  engaged  much  about  the  same  time  in  writing  the  invocation  in  the 
other. 
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That  the  masque  had  at  first  been  arranged  for  performance 
on  a  temporary  and  not  fully  equipped  stage  and  the  action  after¬ 
wards  altered  for  representation  at  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe  is 
readily  deducible  from  the  text  and  stage  directions.  Juno’s 
mystifying  double  entry,  before  which  all  the  commentators  stand 
aghast,  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  w'ay.  In  the  Folio,  our 
sole  authority  for  the  play,  Juno  is  indicated  as  making  descent 
in  her  car  at  line  72,  but  thirty  lines  later,  Ceres  remarks  her 
approach  on  foot,  recognising  her  by  her  gait,  and  the  text  is 
immediately  confirmed  by  the  direction,  "  Enter  Juno.”  Now, 
we  have  got  to  ask  ourselves,  at  what  particular  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  would  Juno  have  walked  on?  Not  certainly  in  a  public 
theatre,  where  deities,  as  in  the  substantive  court  masques  on  the 
special  masque-stage,  invariably  made  their  appearance  ex 
machina,  and  where  the  requisite  apparatus  was  permanently 
provided.  We  are  accordingly  left  to  assume  that  Juno  walked 
on  at  some  private  performance  where  the  stage  was  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  order  and  not  fully  equipped  in  the  matter  of  mechanism. 
.\s  it  happens,  records  clearly  show  that  the  first  court  performance 
given  before  the  Palsgrave  immediately  after  his  arrival  took 
place  in  the  royal  Cockpit,  then  and  for  twenty  years  after  only 
a  makeshift  playhouse.^  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  convert  the  building  into  a  small  permanent  theatre,  as  was, 
indeed,  eventually  dune  in  1634,  but  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  was 
too  devoted  to  cockfighting  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
necessary  alterations.  In  the  circumstances  the  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  fit  up  a  temporary  stage  as  occasion  demanded, 
and  on  such  a  stage  the  flights  of  the  gods  would  hardly  be 
attempted. 

Experts  in  early  stage  history  will  naturally  say  that  to  con¬ 
cede  on  the  score  of  its  elaborateness  that  the  masque  in  The 
Tempest  was  essentially  of  court  origin  is,  by  a  parity  of  reason¬ 
ing,  to  demand  for  the  masque  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy  a  like 
origin.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  certainly  called  for  the  more  care 
and  supervision  in  the  performance.  It  had  a  visualised  back¬ 
ground  w'hich  in  the  other  is  lacking.  To  this  ruling  I  cheerfully 
acquiesce.  The  cases  are  not  alone  analogous,  but,  in  admitting 
of  proof,  the  one  helps  to  establish  the  other.  As  it  happens  both 
plays  were  given  at  court  before  the  Palsgrave  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  some  time  immediately  before  or  after  their  marriage. 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers’  Accounts 

(1)  See  Nichol's  Progreaaea  oj  James  7,  II.,  648  ff.  for  a  full  account  of  the 
Palsgrave’s  visit.  Other  important  details  in  this  article  have  been  derived  from 
the  transcripts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers’  Accounts  given  by  Cunningham, 
levels  Accounts,  pp.  xlii-xliii,  in  The  Shakespeare  Society  Papers,  1845.  II,  p.  123, 
ind  in  The  N eto  Shakespeare  Society  Transactions,  1876-6,  pt.  II,  p.  419. 
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in  the  list  of  fourteen  plays  acted  at  Whitehall  in  their  presence 
by  the  King’s  Players.  Although  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  was  then 
a  comparatively  old  play  and  an  intercalated  first-act  masque 
must  have  been  an  integral  feature  from  the  beginning,  there  U 
a  topical  allusion  in  the  masque  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  which 
proves  that  either  the  original  masque  had  been  amplified  or 
(what  is  more  feasible)  a  new  masque  substituted.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  play  was  not  printed  until 
1619.  What  is  the  particular  appositeness  in  the  passage 
delivered  by  Cinthia  : 

"  You  shall  have  many  floods  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wished  for;  and  no  ebb  shall  dare 
To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are 

Fleay  is  undeniably  right  in  his  contention  that  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  the  great  floods  of  October-December,  1612.  The 
lines  are  absolutely  pointless  unless  one  can  take  that  reading.  Do 
they  not  therefore  yield  a  clear  indication  of  the  period  when  the 
masque  was  written  or  amended? 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  masque  in  The  Tempest,  which 
has  somehow  escaped  all  observation,  goes  to  show  that  not  alone 
was  it  written  for  private  performance  but  for  the  adroit  conveyance 
of  a  direct  compliment  to  a  betrothed  couple.  There  was  in  the 
Stuart  masques  a  common  practice,  derived  from  earlier  times, 
of  “  going  up  to  the  State  ”  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  King  and 
Queen  in  speech  or  song.  Towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment 
the  characters  generally  descended  from  the  stage  by  means  of 
that  invariable  concomitant,  the  front  steps,  and  proceeded  across 
the  dancing  place  to  indulge  in  strophes  of  conventional  hyperbole 
right  under  the  royal  canopy.  We  find  an  example  of  this  in  the 
last  of  the  Caroline  masques,  Davenant’s  Salmacida  Spolia  where 
the  chorus  go  up  to  the  State  and  sing  a  congratulatory  ode  to  the 
Queen-Mother.  Nor  were  compliments  of  the  sort  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  masques.  When  the  quaint  morality-play.  Liberality 
and  Prodigality,  was  acted  by  the  Chapel  Children  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  February  28,  1(501,  the  boy-actor  of  Virtue  w'ent  up 
to  the  State  at  the  close  to  deliver  the  epilogue.  Now  and  again 
the  devoir  paid  consisted  of  something  more  satisfying  than  the 
mere  utterance  of  a  courtly  formula.  Costly  gifts  were  presented. 
One  recalls  the  memorable  instance  associated  with  the 
performance  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  at  Theobald’s  on  July  24,  1606,  in  honour  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  when,  as  Sir  John  Harrington  tells  us,  “the  lady 
who  played  the  Queen’s  part  carried  precious  gifts  to  both  their 
Majesties,  but  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset 
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the  caskets  into  his  Danish  Majesty’s  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet, 
or  rather  into  his  face.”  In  the  first  masque  James  ever  saw 
after  coming  to  the  English  throne,  The  Magician  of  China,  given 
at  Hampton  Court  on  New  Year’s  Night,  1604,  the  first  masquer 
to  approach  the  State,  according  to  Dudley  Carleton,  presented  to 
the  King  divers  things,  and  among  them  “a  jewell  of  40,000 
Crowns  valew  w  hich  the  King  is  to  buy  of  Peter  van  Lore,  but  that 
is  more  than  every  man  knew,  and  it  made  a  faire  shew  to  the 
French  ambassador’s,  etc.,  whose  master  would  have  been  well 
pleased  with  such  a  masker’s  present,  but  not  at  that  prise.” 
After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  sundry  modern  Queens 
of  Song  thoughtfully  provided  their  own  bouquets.  They  had 
excellent  precedent.  As  a  rule,  however,  gifts  of  this  sort  were 
of  a  genuine  enough  order  ;  no  suspicion  attaches  itself,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  jewelled  sword  presented  to  Prince  Henry  in 
Tdhys'  Festival,  that  truly  noble  masque  given  in  1610  after  his 
installation  as  Prince  of  Wales. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge,  we  turn  again  to  the  masque  in 
The  Tempest,  and  what  do  we  find?  Something  little  short  of 
surprising.  Replying  to  Ceres’  inquiry  as  to  why  she  had  been 
summoned.  Iris  says  : 

“  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate; 

And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blest  lovers.” 

Hitherto  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  ”  donation  ” 
was  simply  Juno’s  and  Ceres’  good  wishes  as  expressed  in  by 
no  means  impeccable  verse.  ^But  there  are  indications  that  it 
took  a  less  evanescent  form.  Before  the  two  proceed  to  sing  their 
benedictions,  Juno  says  : 

‘‘  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?  Go  with  me 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be 
And  honour’d  in  their  issue.” 

Why  “go  with  me”?  At  first  sight  this  request  seems  super¬ 
fluous,  seeing  that  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  seated  quite  close 
to  the  masquers.  Moreover,  we  know  that  in  episodical  theatre 
masques  the  ”  going  up  to  the  State  ”  was  one  of  the  features 
never  imitated,  incapable  of  imitation,  indeed,  because  of  the 
wholly  different  situation  of  the  mimic  audience.  If  then,  Juno’s 
request  has  any  meaning — and,  much  as  he  was  given  to  expatia- 
tion,  Shakespeare  was  no  waster  of  words — it  implies  that  the  two 
descended  to  the  State  and  presented  the  Palsgrave  and  his  fiancee 
with  some  gift.  From  whom  it  came  is  immaterial  :  it  was  as¬ 
suredly  not  from  the  players.  On  this  showing  The  Tempest 
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must  have  been  given  at  Whitehall  on  December  27,  1612,  the 
night  of  the  betrothal. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  there  was  much  play-acting  and 
masque-acting  during  the  Palsgrave’s  sojourn.  Between  his 
arrival  in  London  on  October  18,  1612,  and  his  departure  to  Cam- 
bridge  early  in  the  following  March  all  the  more  important 
theatrical  companies  had  appeared  at  court,  and  something  like 
twenty-five  or  thirty  plays,  besides  three  notable  masques,  had 
been  given.  Dance  speaks  a  universal  language  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  tongue,  and  dance  in  drama  would  have  been  a  grateful 
auxiliary  to  the  imposing  array  of  one  hundred  and  forty  retainers 
the  Palsgrave  brought  in  its  train,  most  of  whom  knew  no  English. 
It  was  not  without  forethought,  therefore,  that  the  players 
largely  chose  for  court  i)erformanc€  at  this  juncture  plays  like 
The  Widow’s  Tears  presenting  incidental  masques,  or  like  A 
Winter’s  Tale  presenting  a  sort  of  primitive  ballet. 

Little  time  was  lost  in  commencing  the  festivities.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  October  20,  the  Princess  invited  her  prospective  husband  to 
a  play  in  the  Koyal  Cockpit  given  by  the  players  who  bore  her 
name.  On  November  2  she  again  invited  him  there,  possibly  to 
see  the  same  company.  In  the  interim  there  may  have  been 
other  performances,  but  one  can  only  treat  of  those  definitely 
on  record.  Four  days  later,  after  a  short  illness.  Prince  Henry, 
the  pride  and  hope  of  the  nation,  died.  A  month  elapsed  before 
his  burial,  and  it  hardly  seems  likely  there  was  much,  if  any, 
play-acting  at  court  again  until  Christmas,  the  period  of  the  be¬ 
trothal  ceremony.  The  Prince’s  untimely  taking  off  seriously 
upset  all  arrangements.  The  mairiage  did  not  take  place  until 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  1613,  in  all  likelihood  a  month  later  than  it 
would  have  done,  had  no  such  misfortune  happened.  Possibly 
Shakespeare,  in  writing  the  masque,  reckoned  upon  an  earlier 
date,  and,  as  Mr.  D.  Wilson  conjectures,  at  first  fashioned  lines 
114-5  to  read  : — 

“  Offspring  come  to  you  at  farthest 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest.” 

The  delay  consequent  on  Prince  Henry’s  death  would  have 
warned  him  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  sentiment,  and 
occasioned  alteration  to  the  limp  and  hobbling 

”  Spring  come  to  you  at  the  farthest 
Tn  the  very  end  of  harvest.” 


W.  J.  Lawrence. 


the  case  for  state  purchase  and  control 

OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

A  Question  foe  Women. 

The  question  of  drink  reform  is  one  that  has  always  interested 
women,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  women  and 
children  of  the  country  who  have  suffered  mainly  from  the  low 
standard  of  living  caused  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  wage- 
earner.  Behind  the  question  of  puny  bodies  and  feeble  con¬ 
stitutions  lies  the  question  of  food,  warm  clothing,  and  gowl 
housing.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  say  this  just  now,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true. 

The  startling  number  of  men  graded  at  C  3  during  the  war 
revealed  our  national  weakness,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  wage- 
reform,  housing-reform,  and  all  the  reforms  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  drastic  and  permanent  reform 
of  the  liquor  t^ade.  The  drink  bill  for  1918  was  T259,000,0()0 ; 
for  1919  it  is  in  the  region  of  j£400,000,000.  That  such  large 
sums  should  be  spent  on  liquor  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
economy  is  so  pressing  that  our  very  existence  as  an  industrial 
nation  depends  on  it,  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  gives  cause  for 
the  profoundest  humiliation.  Truly  the  fruits  of  peace  will  turn 
to  ashes  in  our  mouths  unless  the  women  of  this  country  bestir 
themselves  and  make  the  reform  of  the  liquor  trade  one  of  the 
first  causes  to  which  they  devote  their  well-earned  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  the  past,  reform  of  any  lasting  or  permanent 
nature  has  been  practically  impossible,  not  only  because  of  the 
organised  strength  of  the  trade,  which  is  not  to  be  over-rated, 
but  because  of  the  apathy  and  self-indulgence  of  the  people. 
Women,  the  mothers  and  protectors  of  the  race,  have  inherently 
a  greater  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  than  men,  and  if  ever  they 
realise  that  sacrifice  of  any  sort  is  demanded  of  them  in  the 
matter,  it  will  be  given  without  hesitation.  Women  are  also 
less  prejudiced  than  men  on  the  subject ;  they  have  no  precon¬ 
ceived  theories;  they  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  for, 
or  against.  State  purchase,  neither  have  they  pledged  themselves 
to  the  party  system.  Also,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  had  little  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
•Hliance,  or  with  the  Trade  Defence  Association — tw'o  bodies  that 
have  done  more  to  hinder  legislative  reform  than  all  the  men 
in  the  street.  The  man  in  the  street,  however,  is  a  formidable 
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opponent ;  one  has  only  to  watch  him  when  the  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  at  once  it  is  obvious  that  he  wants  no  interference 
as  he  would  call  it.  Things  as  they  are  are  good  enough  for  him. 
It  is  as  hard  to  fight  against  this  solid  lump  of  immovability  and 
prejudice  as  it  is  to  convince  our  most  active  opponents.  In 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  State  purchase  and  control,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  at  one  time,  a  little  over  two 
hundred  years  ago,  beer  was  sold  as  freely  as  bread.  No  charge 
was  made  for  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  and  only  when  the  ale¬ 
houses  became,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  centre  for  “unlawful 
games  ”  were  any  restrictions  imposed.  These  restrictions  were 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  police  supervision.  Hence 
we  note  that  at  an  early  date  ale-houses  necessitated  State  regu- 
lations,  and  w’e  note  further  that,  simultaneously  with  restric¬ 
tion,  summary  powers  of  suppression  were  given  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  In  1710  the  first  licence  duty  of  Is.  was  imposed 
on  the  licensed  victuallers’  annual  ale  licence,  and,  in  course  of 
the  century,  it  was  increased  by  subsequent  additions  to  two 
guineas,  these  stamp  duties  being  imposed  for  revenue  purposes. 
Early  in  the  following  century  the  stamp  duty  was  abolished, 
and  an  excise  duty  not  exceeding  four  guineas  per  annum,  later 
reduced  to  three  guineas  per  annum,  was  made. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  value  of  the  trade  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  again  and  again  various  public  bodies  called 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  the  fact  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  public-houses,  the 
existing  taxation  was  entirely  inadequate.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Houses  in  1853  showed  that  the  grant  of  a  spirit  licence 
was  frequently  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  hundreds,  if  not  of 
thousands,  of  pounds.  In  1871  Mr.  Bruce,  later  Lord  Aberdare, 
made  an  effort  to  secure  to  the  State  some  of  the  profits  of  what 
had  already  become  a  very  wealthy  monopoly;  his  Bill,  however, 
shared  the  fate  of  numberless  measures  on  the  same  subject,  and 
it  was  eventually  withdrawn.  The  licensing  system  as  it  obtains 
to-day  dates  from  1880,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  created  the  present 
full  publican’s  licence  under  which  the  licensee  is  entitled  to 
sell  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  for  “on  ”  and  “off  ”  consumption, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  separate  ale,  wine,  and  spirit  licences. 
The  licence  charge  varies  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
licensed  premises,  and  ranges  from  .^4  10s.  to  £60  per  annum. 
Since  that  date  no  addition  has  been  made  in  the  charge  for 
licences,  and  the  slow  process  of  restriction  during  the  last  forty 
years,  coupled  with  the  yearly  increasing  sum  of  money  spent 
on  drink,  has  enormously  enhanced  the  value  of  existing  public- 
houses.  In  comparing  the  years  1881  with  1908,  we  gain  some 
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idea  as  to  one  of  the  results  of  restriction.  In  the  year  ending 
March,  1881,  the  year  succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone’s  revision  of 
the  license  duties,  96,727  licences  were  granted  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Ri  1908,  tw’enty-seven  years  later,  89,493  were 
grranted,  showing  a  decrease  of  7,234  during  that  time.  The  drink 
bill,  however,  for  the  respective  years  increased  by  £21, 478,200. 
This  large  additional  sum  passing  through  the  coffers  of  the 
existing  public-houses  naturally  increased  their  value  very  con¬ 
siderably.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  basis  of  taxation  remains 
the  same  as  in  1880.  From  1880  to  1900  the  Trade  prospered 
and  strengthened  its  position.  Early  in  the  'nineties  many  of 
the  private  breweries  were  turned  into  companies  which  bought 
up  the  large  majority  of  public-houses  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  brewers  thus  became  their  own  distributing  agents  and  the 
license-holders  their  servants,  whose  interest  it  was  to  push 
the  sale  of  their  goods.  From  a  business  point  of  view  this  was 
a  very  astute  piece  of  policy.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  million 
pounds  was  invested  in  the  trade,  thus  enabling  it  to  extend  its 
business  and  at  the  same  time  to  broaden  the  basis  of  self-interest. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill  of  1904,  in  w’hich  the  annual  licence  was  prac¬ 
tically  made  a  continuous  property,  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Trade  still  further.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  liquor  traffic  there  sprang  up  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  societies  of  all  kinds  determined  to  struggle 
against  what  was  now  recognised  as  a  gigantic  evil.  Bumours 
of  Prohibition  in  America  fanned  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  temperance  societies  limited  their  activities 
to  procuring  pledges  of  total  abstinence  in  the  hope  that  by  this 
means  the  country  would  eventually  become  teetotal.  That  day 
is  still  awaited.  Thousands,  nay  millions,  of  pledges  have  been 
signed,  and  the  drink  bill  to-day  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
four  hundred  million  pounds  annually.  The  temperance  societies 
have  done  a  great  work  by  what  we  may  call  preventive  methods 
and  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  unceasingly  to  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  excessive  drinking.  They  have,  however, 
(luring  the  sixty  to  seventy  odd  years  of  their  existence  never 
produced  and  carried  through  any  sound  piece  of  legislative 
reform.  The  opportunity  of  remedying  this  comes  to  them  to¬ 
day.  It  took  a  European  War  to  galvanise  our  Government  into 
effective  activity  with  regard  to  the  licensing  laws  of  the  country, 
but,  when  it  did  so,  startling  and  perhaps  unexpected  results 
attended  its  effort.  In  view  of  our  war  experiences,  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  law  cannot  make  a  man  sober.  It  can 
and  did.  Within  a  week  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Navy 
and  Army  authorities  claimed  and  obtained  new  powers  over  the 
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liquor  traffic  in  naval  and  military  areas.  Before  a  month  had 
passed  the  licensing  justices  were  given  additional  powers  in 
regulating  the  sale  of  drink.  In  February,  1915,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  his  famous  speech  at  Bangor,  referred  to  the  “lure 
of  the  drink  ’’  as  being  the  chief  cause  for  the  delay  and  hold-up 
of  munitions.  He  told  us  also  that  drink  was  a  greater  peril  to 
our  country  than  the  German  submarine.  In  war  on  such  a 
colossal  scale  everyone  must  work  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency,  and  efficiency  was  breaking  down  because  of  drink. 
When  a  man  drinks  in  time  of  peace  his  wife  and  family  suffer, 
and  the  wastage  of  labour  is  his  own  concern.  During  the  war 
it  was  discovered  that  no  man’s  concern  was  his  own  ;  it  was  the 
concern  of  the  State,  and  wastage  of  labour  was  a  serious  loss 
to  the  nation.  In  1915  and  1916  drink  retarded  and  hampered  the 
output  of  munitions,  it  hampered  and  hindered  the  transport  of 
troops,  it  delayed  the  repairing  and  building  of  battleships,  orders 
that  should  have  been  on  the  rail  by  a  certain  date  were  not  there. 
At  last  the  nation  awoke.  It  was  indeed  time  for  the  State  to 
control  the  liquor  traffic.  What  was  to  be  done?  A  section  of 
the  public,  backed  by  the  Spectator,  urged  prohibition ;  those, 
however,  who  were  in  close  and  intimate  contact  w’ith  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  country  deemed  this  impracticable.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  Mr.  Asquith’s  Cabinet  in 
1915  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  State  Purchase  and  Control  of  the 
Trade.  The  Cabinet  rejected  the  proposal,  but  the  principle  of 
the  elimination  of  private  interest  in  the  sale  of  liquor  lived  on 
in  the  Liquor  Control  Board  established  in  May,  1915.  The 
Board  was  given  far-reaching  powers.  It  was  enabled  to  control 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  area,  defined  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
upon  evidence  being  supplied  that  “it  is  expedient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  present  war  that  the 
sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  .  .  .  should  be  controlled 
by  the  State.”  It  was  enabled  also  to  suppress  entirely  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  a  defined  area  if  evidence  justified  the  step,  and  it  was 
enabled  to  purchase  “any  licensed  or  other  premises  or  business 
in  the  area,  or  any  interest  therein.”  It  is  the  experiment  under¬ 
taken  under  this  last  clause  with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned. 
When  once  the  sale  of  liquor  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  the 
inducement  of  the  private  individual  to  sell  as  much  drink  as 
possible  is  gone.  It  was  this  elimination  of  private  interest  in 
the  sale  of  drink  that  worked  the  Carlisle  miracle. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  was  to  conduct 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public.  It  at  once 
set  to  work  on  a  bold  policy  of  restriction.  Among  other  reforms 
the  hours  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  reduced  from  nineteen  and  a 
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half  (pre-war  hours  in  the  Metropolitan  area)  to  five  and  a  half 
hours,  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  Treating  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  spirits  were  diluted,  and  the  hawking  of  liquor  forbidden. 
But  in  many  overcrowded  areas  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
see  that  restrictions  were  observed.  To  expect  ready  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  a  trade  whose  business  it  is  at  all  costs  to  sell, 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  a  thirsty  public  w^aiting  to  buy,  was 
to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature.  At  every  point  restriction 
was  checked  by  the  interests  and  supposed  rights  of  the  license- 
holder.  The  effort  to  lessen  consumption  of  liquor,  and  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  license-holder  to  sell  as  much  as  possible,  pro¬ 
duces,  and  always  will  produce,  a  condition  of  perpetual 
antagonism.  In  Carlisle  and  the  district  restriction  entirely 
failed.  At  the  call  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  w’orkers  poured  into  Carlisle,  preceded  by  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  navvies,  who  were  engaged  in  building  a  large  munition 
factory  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  housing  problem  at  once 
became  acute,  every  room  being  used  as  a  bedroom  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  turned  out  into  the  street  until  bed-time.  No  wonder  the 
streets  of  the  quiet  little  town  of  Carlisle  became  a  bedlam.  A 
writer  tells  us  that  all  the  places  of  entertainment  were  packed 
and  overcrowded  every  night.  “Men  fought  like  beasts;  fierce 
fights  raged  round  the  doors  of  the  public-houses.  The  diminished 
police  force  were  unable  to  cope  wdth  the  situation.  Almost  every 
alley  was  littered  with  drunken  men.”  It  was  time  for  drastic 
action.  In  June,  1916,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  decided  to  take 
the  traffic  into  its  own  hands,  for  the  policy  of  restriction  under 
private  ownership  had  broken  down.  Early  in  the  year  licensed 
premises  had  already  been  taken  over  by  the  Board  in  one  or 
two  of  the  surrounding  villages.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
State  purchase  area  was  extended  and  Carlisle  included.  The 
following  year  the  brew^eries  and  licensed  premises  of  five  hundred 
square  miles,  with  a  war-time  population  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  came  under  the  State  purchase  and 
control  scheme.  With  what  results?  State  purchase  is  of  itself 
no  panacea  for  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking.  But  State  pur¬ 
chase,  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  has  proved  itself 
the  one  remedy  for  iv  condition  of  affairs  which  was  rapidly 
sapping  the  virility  of  our  nation.  The  Board  immediately 
appointed  managers  of  the  public-houses  who  were  paid  fixed 
salaries ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  managers  were  the  former 
license-holders,  most  of  whom  loyally  supported  the  aims  of  the 
Board.  Up  to  the  end  of  1918,  of  the  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  “off  ”  and  “on  ”  licences  in  the  State  purchase  area, 
a  hundred  and  four  had  been  suppressed  as  redundant  or  undesir- 
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able.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  those  who  place  their  faith  in 
Mr,  Balfour’s  Bill  of  1904  for  the  reduction  of  public-houses  to 
the  fact  that  it  took  ten  years — from  1905  to  1915 — to  reduce 
the  public-houses  in  Carlisle  by  eighteen.  All  advertisements 
were  abolished ;  no  spirits  were  sold  to  young  people  under 
eighteen.  No  spirits  were  sold  on  Saturdays.  Sunday  closing 
was  enforced,  and  many  other  sweeping  reforms  established,  for 
which  we  have  worked  in  the  past  in  vain.  Many  structural 
improvements  were  made,  and  the  public-houses  became  decently 
conducted  places  of  refreshment.  Almost  at  once  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  public  order.  State  purchase  and  control 
began  in  July,  1916,  and  a  steady  drop  in  the  number  of  convic¬ 
tions  for  drunkenness  began.  The  following  table  gives  the 
monthly  figures  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  at  the  Carlisle 
City  Police  Court  for  six  years  : — 
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On  February  2nd,  1920, 

the 

Chief 

Constable 

of 

Carlisle 

ported  to  the  licensing  sessions  that  he  attributed  the  continuance 
of  sobriety  in  the  local  area  almost  entirely  to  the  system  under 
which  intoxicants  are  sold  in  connection  with  the  schemes  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  con¬ 
victions  for  drunkenness  are  very  much  lower  for  the  years 
1918  and  1919  than  for  the  pre-war  years,  though,  in  considering 
these  figures,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  shortage  of  beer 
and  spirits.  The  activities  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  cease  in 
June,  1920,  and  already  under  pressure  from  the  trade  unions 
and  the  Trade  the  spiritless  week-end  and  Sunday  closing  have 
been  revoked,  and  all  over  the  country  the  loosening  of  restric¬ 
tions  has  resulted  in  increased  drunkenness.  We  cannot  let  the 

(1)  For  the  first  nine  months  in  1915  the  figures  show  a  marked  reduction 
owing  doubtless  to  the  exodus  of  men  from  the  city  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  With  the  influx  of  munition  workers  in  the  autumn  of 
1915  the  restrictions  broke  down. 
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resulting  wastage  of  life  and  labour  continue.  What  has  been 
(jone  in  Carlisle  can  be  done  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  will  be  many  objections.  It  will  be  said  that  w^e  cannot 
afford  to  buy  out  the  trade.  The  Advisory  Committee  which  was 
constituted  in  1915  to  inquire  into  the  financial  aspects  of  State 
purchase  reported  unanimously  that  State  purchase  was  not  only 
practicable,  but  simple  of  achievement.  Later,  in  1917,  when 
this  scheme  was  considered  by  the  War  Cabinet,  three  other 
expert  Committees,  one  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  terms  on 
which  the  trade  could  be  bought  by  the  State.  All  three  Com¬ 
mittees  reported  the  financial  practicability  of  State  purchase,  and 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  two  hundred  million  pounds  to  buy  the 
Trade  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four 
hundred  million  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  many  who  will  say  that  these  large  sums  cannot  be  produced. 
The  Committee,  however,  point  out  that  no  large  sum  of  money 
will  be  needed.  It  is  proposed  that  the  price  be  paid  in  Govern¬ 
ment  stock,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  provided  from  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  the  stock  being  redeemable  in  from  thirty  to 
forty  years.  There  are  others  who  oppose  State  purchase  on  the 
ground  that  to  drink  alcoholic  liquor  is  in  itself  sin.  This  view 
obtains  very  generally  in  Nonconformist  circles,  and  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  is  practically  universal  in  Welsh  Nonconformist 
circles.  To  those  who  object  conscientiously  on  this  score  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  answer.  They  go,  in  my  judgment,  far 
beyond  any  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
for  the  man  who  holds  this  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  He  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  cannot  make  any  effort  to 
reform  what  is  in  itself  sin.  There  are  others,  again,  who,  while 
not  holding  such  strong  views,  are  anxious  lest  the  nation  should 
be  involved  in  the  traffic.  But  the  nation  is  already  involved. 
The  State  obtains  between  sixty  to  a  hundred  million  annually 
in  revenue  from,  the  trade,  and  no  one  can  avoid  participating 
in  the  purposes  to  which  this  sum  is  applied. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  certain  :  we  cannot  afford  to 
see  the  drink  bill  of  the  country  mounting  up  to  ye^  more  millions ; 
we  cannot  afford  the  wastage  of  labour,  of  child-life,  of  enfeebled 
bodies,  that  we  have  so  long  ignored.  We  cannot,  in  short,  afford 
to  leave  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
encouraged  to  push  the  sal )  by  a  trade  that  is  obliged  to  make  as 
large  a  profit  out  of  it  as  possible.  The  scheme  for  State  purchase 
has  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party ;  and  in  November  of  last 
year  two  hundred  delegates  of  Trade  Union  and  Labour  organisa¬ 
tions  in  the  Carlisle  area  passed  a  resolution  urging  “all  Labour 
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Parties  and  Trade  Councils  to  press  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  State  ownership  and  control  to  the  whole  country, 
subject  to  such  modification  in  administration  as  experience  may 
have  shown  to  be  necessary.”  It  is  also  the  policy  which  the 
Prime  Minister  advocates  as  a  permanent  solution  of  a  grave 
social  problem.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  policy  which  provides  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  settles  it 
on  terms  equitable  to  the  Trade. 

The  Times  recently  referred  to  the  important  and  silent  body 
of  voters — the  women.  To  those  whose  memories  carry  them 
back  a  few  short  years,  this  from  the  Times  is  not  without 
humour.  But  let  that  pass.  The  Times  is  right,  only  it  omitted 
to  mention  another  silent  force  waiting  to  emerge  into  political 
activity — the  demobilised  men.  In  pre-war  days  the  ordinary 
man  had  few  political  ideas  and  no  desire  for  social  reform  at  all. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  now.  Let  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  unite  in  a  determination  to  bring  about  the  State  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  liquor  trade  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  easy 
accomplishment  of  many  other  long-desired  reforms.  If  this  is 
done  the  new  era  will  be  one  of  such  progress  as  to  repay  us  even 
for  the  immeasurable  cost  of  the  war.  The  task  will  not  be  easy ; 
but  we  need  not  fear  failure  if  we  weave  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  national  life  those  lessons  of  determination  and  self- 
sacrifice,  taught  us  during  the  past  years  of  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Beatrice  Picton-Turbervill. 
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UARy  ROSE,  THE  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED,  AND 
THE  SKIN  GAME. 


"  Mary  Eose!  Mary  Eosel  ”  The  agonised  cry  of  the  bereaved 
husband  faints  away  upon  the  darkness,  and  in  our  throats  an  un¬ 
wonted  lump  rises.  Mary  Eose  !  Mary  Eose  1  None  who  have  seen 
will  ever  forget  the  sweetness  and  grave  elfin  grace  that  hangs  about 
her.  None  will  come  away  from  the  spectacle  of  her  tragedy  without 
exaltation  and  the  feeling  of  dross  purged  from  his  heart. 

“The  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands  of  the  iinforgotten  Islands 
The  Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  the  rest  they  cannot  6nd.” 

Who  has  not  sought  for  them  in  dreams  and  waking  hours  ?  Who 
has  not  seemed  at  moments  to  be  on  the  point  of  stepping  through 
the  veil  that  surrounds  us,  and  finding  at  once  reality  and  peace  from 
the  turbid  phantasmagoria  of  this  world  by — by  what?  By  a  charm, 
a  formula,  a  trick,  or  by  the  faith  that  can  move  mountains  or  alter 
a  seated  outlook  on  life.  The  Easterns  believe  that  long  reflection 
and  abstinence  from  fleshly  delights  bring  man  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  discovery.  Europeans  and  Americans  prefer  short  cuts  and 
pin  their  hopes  on  automatic  writing  and  the  professional  medium’s 
apparatus.  The  craving  that  attempts  to  find  an  outlet  through  the 
planchettc  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  popularity  of  all  tales  of  the 
unknown.  Put  on  the  magic  cap,  and  you  shall  voyage  with  the 
winds  to  Soria  Moria  Castle.  Sit  with  Sir  Purun  Dass  on  a  hillside 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  veil  may  be  lifted.  Alice  melting  through 
the  Looking-glass  is  every  man  searching  for  the  beyond.  This  is  the 
endless  theme  which  Sir  James  Barrie  has  taken  for  his  play,  Mary 
Rose,  and  worked  out  with  a  new  strength  and  a  nobility  that  mark 
a  period  in  a  literary  career  as  full  of  interest  as  any  of  our  day. 

“Peter  Pan — or  the  Boy  who  Wouldn’t  Grow  Up.”  That  was 
another  facet  of  the  crystal  into  which  all  men  love  to  gaze.  Eternal 
youth  was  the  light  in  which  its  author  then  saw  the  world;  youth 
the  all-conquering,  that  robs  homes  of  their  happiness,  fathers  and 
mothers  of  their  children,  with  the  carelessness  that  is  its  essence. 
This  idea  still  haunts  him;  but  whereas  then  it  transported  life  to  a 
boundless  playground  whence  in  the  end  all  returned  to  good  cheer, 
now  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  destructive  force  tearing  souls  to 
pieces,  wounding  and  terrifying  in  its  wild  course,  and  allayed  only 
by  deep  love  and  understanding,  which  yet  is  powerless  to  repair  the 
damage  wrought.  The  happiness  of  the  quiet  Morland  family,  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  daily  round  of  fair  Sussex,  chequered  only  by  the 
affectionate  squabble  of  old  cronies  over  their  hobbies,  is  no  more 
respected  by  the  torrent  than  is  the  boisterous,  practical  virtue  of 
Simon  Blake,  the  true-hearted  sailor  who  rises  to  be  a  great  captain 
in  the  British  Navy.  When  the  call  comes,  Mary  Eose,  loving 
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daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  sinks  into  the  infinite,  recking  not  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  disaster  behind  her. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  by  now  too  widely  known  to  need  exposi¬ 
tion  here.  Its  action  covers  over  thirty  years  and,  like  Romance  (if 
the  ridiculous  may  be  classed  with  the  sublime)  and  like  Milestonet 
shows  us  the  life  of  more  than  one  generation.  And  this  is  strange: 
was  the  author  aware  of  it  or  not,  some  thirty  years  ago  the  very  j 
thing  that  he  relates  happened  in  fact,  if  credible  people  may  be  *> 
believed,  though  the  place  of  the  event  was  not  in  Scotland,  but  in 
Norway.  There  seems  appropriateness  in  the  new  scene.  There  is 
a  kinship  between  the  mystic  imagination  of  the  Norse  and  of  the 
Scotch,  and  if  things  beyond  our  ken  may  take  place,  if  magic  exists, 
then  what  has  happened  in  the  Norwegian  fiords  may  surely  happen 
in  a  loch  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  “  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  ti.^s 
and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  thy  philosophy  and  thf 
audience  attest  the  extent  to  which  they  live  in  imagination  the  life  jt,. 
of  the  play  by  their  noticeable  disinclination  to  chatter  between  the 
acts.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Mary  Rose  is  unreal.  To  me,  I 
confess,  what  gives  the  play  its  peculiarly  poignant  quality  is  exactly 
its  reality.  For  this  doubtless  the  dramatist’s  art  is  in  the  first  place 
responsible.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  in  enchanted  islands,  or  in 
“  them  ” — ^the  “  they,”  whom  with  a  touch  of  universal  truth  the 
Highland  boatman  refuses  otherwise  to  name — in  order  to  feel  the 
reality  of  Mary  Rose’s  fate.  Even  before  we  see  her,  the  note  of 
impending  doom  is  struck.  The  first  sign  of  her,  the  voice  coming  1  -  * 
from  nowhere,  as  it  seems,  like  a  fairy  bell  breaking  the  still  air,  in  'i,.*] 
answer  to  the  fun  her  father  prophetically  pokes  at  telephones,  makes 
the  spectator  sit  more  rigidly  in  his  chair  in  the  theatre  than  Mr. 
Morland  in  the  play.  He  is  but  mildly  surprised,  till  Mary  Rose 
calls  out  that  she  is  in  the  apple-tree  outside  the  window :  we  take 
the  act  of  imseen  presence  as  an  omen.  Dexterously,  without  em- 
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phasis,  the  impression  is  given  of  something  about  her  that  is  ”  not  L,, 
chancy,”  as  the  boatman  later  says.  Her  mother  describes  her  as  u. 
a  flower  touched  by  a  late  frost;  it  is  not  said,  but  we  feel  that  she  v 
is,  as  it  were,  apart,  withdrawn  from’  the  common  human  tides,  a  j 
thing  marked,  almost  consecrated.  A  similar  atmosphere  hangs  round  L, 
Ellida  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  to  which  Mary  Rose  has  interesting  L 
points  of  resemblance.  The  family  of  neither  knows  quite,  as  the  | 
saying  is,  how  to  take  them.  There  is  one  subject  with  them  that  j 
is  taboo,  and  reticence  of  this  sort  always  has  a  warping  effect.  It  |:a 
makes  no  difference  that  Mary  Rose  is  not  herself  conscious  of  ir( 
reticence,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  the  subject,  whereas  Ellida  n 
knows  well;  the  effect  of  her  surroundings,  if  more  delicate,  is  none  n 
the  less  deep.  The  life  of  the  Lady  from  the  Sea  is  warped :  of  Mary  f 
Rose  it  is  perhaps  more  true  that  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  her  and  I 
those  who  love  her.  We,  who  witness  through  the  author’s  eyes,  « 
know  that  their  belief  in  its  having  closed  is  ill-founded,  and  we 
await  with  hearts  that  almost  fear  to  beat  the  moment  when  it  will 
open  and  swallow  them  all.  In  this  Ibsen  is  kinder  than  our  own  ^ 
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nd  ,ijy\\Tight,  for  his  inspiring  optimism  gives  us  from  the  first  con- 
idence  that,  some  dreadful  accident  apart,  the  mystic  tangle  in 
rbich  Ellida  is  caught  will  unravel  and  she  escape  to  life  and 
(if  lappiness.  Barrie,  on  the  contrary,  despite  his  tenderness  and  the 
'*>  ipple  of  laughter  that  illuminates  the  surface,  never  gives  us  hope 
I  f  salvation  on  this  plane.  In  both  dramas  the  sea,  symbol  of  eternal 
nrest,  plays  a  similar,  yet  different  part. 

^  The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 

in  Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores 

'orm  the  background  of  each.  It  is  from  the  sea  that  the  Stranger 
-omes;  it  is  the  sea  that  haunts  Ellida  and  gives  her  visions;  it  is 
>rom  the  sea  that  the  Island  came — ‘  ‘  people  say  it  was  not  always 
0  jjfg  ’’—and  it  is  to  the  sea  that  Mary  Rose’s  boy,  Harry,  runs  away, 
thus  completing  the  desolation  of  the  family.  But  with  Ibsen,  when 
iu(3  weird  force  of  beauty  and  impersonal  cruelty  materialises,  its 
®  charm  is  spent  and  avails  not  against  the  strength  of  the  human  soul. 
®  Here  it  is  triumphant :  it  takes  to  itself  in  order  to  destroy,  and  it 
^  ^ves  back  only  to  fulfil  destruction  yet  more  completely.  As  far  as 
^  *his  life  is  concerned,  the  inspiration  of  Mary  Rose  is  pessimism. 

*  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  opening  of  the  last 
^  ct.  Grief  has  been  smoothed  by  years.  Time,  the  best  medicine, 
®  jas  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  mother  and  father  the  keenness 
'  pf  their  loss.  We  see  them,  especially  him,  with  minds  filled  in 
^  the  sere  of  life  by  the  small  events  of  day  to  day;  we  smile  at  the 
>  pretty  little  humbugging  with  which  the  old  lady  (though  somehow 
‘  both  are  older  than  seventy  years  make  people  in  life)  cajoles  the  old 
’  nan  into  the  comforts  that  an  uneasy  mind  would  make  him 
renounce.  The  picture  is  exquisite  and  the  truth  of  the  woman’s 
greater  constancy  is  felt.  'Ihe  husband,  too,  a  man  in  his  prime, 
grizzled  with  work,  has  passed  beyond  his  suffering  on  the  path  of 
V^efulness  and  ambition.  Mary  Rose,  who  was  snatched  from  their 
{world  by  “  them  ”  who  rule  the  Island  of  Enchantment,  has  her 
e  in  memory  alone.  Then  suddenly  Mary  Rose  comes  back.  But 
what  a  coming  back !  Not  of  joyous  reunion,  nor  of  love  tearfully 

(enewed.  Parents  and  husband  have  moved  onwards  in  the  world 
nd  changed  with  it.  She,  type  of  something  finer,  unconscious 
mbodiment  of  the 

Aspiration  of  the  creature  towards  the  unity  of  nature. 


:a8  remained  as  she  was,  and  what  she  finds  is  to  her  as  far  removed 
rom  reason  as  she  herself  is  to  them.  Love,  hope,  devotion,  all  that 
nan  holds  best,  is  shown  to  be  fleeting  and  defenceless  against  the 
narch  of  time  and  circumstance,  but  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  It 
'ould  be  a  horrible  scene,  were  it  not  unrolled  with  incomparable 
entleness.  Very  painful  is  the  old  man’s  inability  to  face  the  naked 
act,  his  pathetic  attempt  to  seek  refuge  in  his  own  rooted,  slender 
iterests;  and  most  of  all,  when  he  is  torn  from  them,  the  question 
>tiat  is  a  cry  of  the  very  entrails,  “  Oh,  do  you  think  she  should 
ave  come  back?  ” 
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If  in  this  scene  the  audience  has  need  of  superlative  tact  on  th. 
author’s  part,  in  that  which  follows  he  has  need  of  it  for  himself 
To  handle  a  real  ghost  upon  the  stage  is  a  test  for  the  finest  qualities' 
but  to  make  that  ghost  almost  corporeal,  to  give  it  substance  an-i 
muscles  to  use  a  knife,  and  yet  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  verisimili^ 
tude,  might  well  seem  to  court  failure.  One  word  too  much  or  com^ 
tardy  off,  and  all  would  be  lost;  yet  the  wand  is  waved  so  dexterouslv 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  this  strange  intermingling  of  spirit  and  flej 
for  anything  but  truth.  The  scene  rings  as  true  as  that  exquisit 
piece  of  siting,  the  end  of  the  Tankerville  Ghost;  and  if  Sir  Jamt- 
Barrie  cannot  quite  vie  with  the  magic  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  language,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  set  himself  a  harder  task,  for  Wilde’s  entrar 
into  the  garden  of  beauty  froni  the  paradox  of  farcical  ghostlan 
affords  a  contrast  that  is  a  lure  to  the  imagination :  the  author  p  x 
Mary  Rose  has  to  emerge  from  a  moment  of  exaltation  after  whici  ' 
the  slightest  clumsy  step  would  create  an  irresistible  stimulus  t'  . 
nervous  laughter.  He  has  done  more  than  avoid  it.  He  has  done . 
what  perhaps  Wilde’s  lovely  fancy  suggested  but  did  not  carry  out. 
and  depicted  for  us  the  psychology  of  the  spirit  severed  from  its  body, 
Like  the  old  people  in  Maeterlinck’s  The  Blue  Bird,  we  see  it  sum 
moned  to  converse  with  the  living  by  the  force  of  thought;  like  thcr 
it  lives  in  memory,  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  see  it  subject  t'  ^ 
change  and  decay.  Oh,  wonder:  Mary  Eose,  who  in  life  was  change 
less,  can  grow  old  after  death,  and  tired,  and  forgetful  of  the  objeJ 
for  which  she  was  searching.  Alas,  poor  ghost  1  Thus  is  the  !•  i  \ 
illusion  slain:  here  is  no  flattering  unction  of  communion  with  .  J 
dead,  but  rather  a  glimpse  of  portals  closed  beyond  hope.  The  fin 
call  to  the  island  of  the  blessed  and  the  rest  she  cannot  find  comi  ' 
in  answer  to  the  love  of  her  son  whom  she  sought  and,  having  foun'^ 
could  not  recognise.  And  we  who  have  suffered  with  her  find  ii 
her  departure  the  catharsis  of  feelings  that  have  been  raised  ar  i 
troubled.  ^ 

Mary  Rose  has  the  acting  that  it  deserves.  Where  English  actir  y  \ 


is  at  its  best  it  would  be  invidious  to  discriminate.  Mr.  Eobt  i  ^ 
Loraine,  portraying  two  generations  and  three  ages,  has  the  hon’j 
share  and  the  hardest  part.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  livini 
English  actor  could  acquit  himself  so  well.  There  is  none  tvho  ha-j 
his  gift  of  simple  naturalness  combined  with  strength.  He  nevei 
tries  to  avoid  difficulties  by  the  use  of  the  fallacious  diminuerdl 
too  common  nowadays,  but  plays  out  his  climaxes  for  all  they  an’ 
worth,  with  an  ease  and  a  justice  that  are  a  testimony  to  the  sounci| 
ness  of  his  theatrical  schooling,  and  particularly  pleasing  to  thosj 
who  remember  with  affection  the  work  of  William  Terriss  on  tlj 
stage.  The  unaffectedness  of  his  playing  makes  every  moment  ’  ' 
his  sincerity  at  the  crucial  point  when  Mary  Eose  returns,  an  .  j 
earthly  immortelle,  to  her  husband,  now  a  middle-aged,  success  I 
sailor,  might  be  taken  as  a  model  by  all  actors.  Miss  Compton, 
Mary  Eose,  has  a  less  varied  task,  but  not  an  easy  one.  Only  coni 
plete  want  of  self-consciousness  could  command  success,  and  to  tn| 
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ghe  adds  an  inward  conviction  that  gives  promise  of  serious  distinc¬ 
tion.  Two  others  of  the  company  will  increase  their  reputation  by 
their  work  in  the  play — Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  who  is  rarely  seen  in 
so  moving  a  part,  and  rendered  Mr.  Morland  with  a  delicacy  and 
depth  of  which  only  a  real  artist  is  capable,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger. 
His  part  of  Cameron,  the  Highland  crofter’s  son  and  aspirant  for 
the  presbytery,  is  one  of  its  author’s  peculiarly  delightful  figures. 
He  has  indeed  the  most  telling  lines,  which  cause  the  house  to  rock 
with  laughter,  but  delivers  them  with  a  gravity  that  is  delightful  in 
itself. 

Only  one  spot  invites  the  caviller — the  part  of  Mr.  Amy.  This  is 
no  reflection  on  the  acting  of  Mr.  Arthur  Whitby,  breathlessly  charm¬ 
ing  as  always,  but  rather  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  dramatist 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  or  felt  the  necessity,  of  introducing  comic 
relief  not  arising  out  of  the  plot.  True,  it  is  demanded  by  the 
picture,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  hand  which  makes 
laughter  spring  so  naturally  from  the  essential  components  of  Act  II., 
instinct  though  they  are  with  menace  and  fear,  could,  had  he  wished, 
have  produced  the  same  result  in  other  parts  of  his  canvas  by  nftans 
more  welded  into  the  substance  of  the  theme.  As  it  is,  a  feeling  is 
left  as  though,  having  overcome  its  supreme  difficulties,  he  had 
wearied  and  thrown  in  Mr.  Amy’s  pleasant  quirks  and  bickerings, 
without  troubling  as  to  their  artificial  appearance  in  a  play  other¬ 
wise  conspicuous  for  absence  of  artifice.  But  for  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Rose  might  be  pronounced  wellnigh  perfect.  If  it  may 
be  said  without  offence.  Sir  James  Barrie  has  here  wholly  avoided  the 
taint  of  mawkishness  that  discriminating  admirers  have  sometimes 
found  hard  to  bear.  Mary  Rose  is  beyond  doubt  his  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  so  far.  It  is,  in  a  way,  his  Die  Versunkene  Glocke;  less  deep 
and  less  poetic,  but  not  inferior  to  Hauptmaim’s  masterpiece  in 
emotional  power,  while  Mary  Kose  herself  is  brought  closer  than 
Ilautendelein  to  mankind  by  an  intimacy  that  yet  does  not  make  her 
less  close  to  the  stars.  And  he  has  done  this  noteworthy  thing;  he 
has  written  a  tragedy  that  attracts  thousands  of  after-dinner  play¬ 
goers  and  sends  them  away  in  laughter  and  in  tears,  not  knowing 
whether  it  pleased  them  more  to  laugh  with  Pan  or  to  weep  with 
the  nymphs. 


The  body  of  Obnet’s  Le  MaUre  de  Forges, 

A  smack  of  the  wit  of  the  classic  Berr  (Georges), 

A  squirt  of  StiU  Waters,  a  spice  of  Sutro 

In  the  Choice  that  he  makes  to  blow  down  Jericho, 

Belugin’s  Jenitba,  and  Marcel  Prevost — 

Take  of  these  elements  all  that  is  fusible. 

Boil  them  all  down  in  a'pipkin  or  crucible. 

Then  take  off  the  scum  and  you  have,  if  you  need, 

H.  M.  Harwood’s  receipt  for  Faith’s  Mustard  Seed. 

Political  plays,  unless  they  beat  the  patriotic  drum  like  King  John 
or,  like  The  Critic,  are  satirical  burlesque,  suffer  from  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  their  politics  are  seldom  believable.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
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real,  politics  owe  their  reality  to  their  being  actual;  on  the  stage  or  in 
novels  they  cannot  be  actual,  therefore  they  seem  unreal.  Mr.  Har- 
wood's  Garibaldi  of  housing  reform,  courted  by  a  Tory  Government 
in  search  of  a  new  shirt  to  cover  its  nakedness,  remains  a  misty 
figure  despite  the  considerable  amount  of  detail  thrown  in  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  political  situation.  Mr.  Belloc’s  extravaganzas  are  more 
real,  just  because  of  their  extravagance.  No  one  believes  Dolly,  in 
A  Change  in  the  Cabinet,  to  be  an  actual  person;  therefore  he  carries 
conviction.  The  very  pains  that  Mr.  Harwood  takes  to  give  actuality 
to  Jerry  Weston,  M.P.,  reduce  him  to  fantasy,  and  because  there  is 
nothing  fantastic  about  him  he  never  gets  beyond  being  a  figment. 

The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  takes  for  its  subject  the  single-minded 
idealist  versus  the  place  politician.  Weston,  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  Pongo  Patent  Pap  for  infants,  is  bent  on  proving  the  greatness 
of  faith — “  patent  foods  or  politics  are  all  the  same,”  he  says;  ”  they 
are  both  a  question  of  faith.”  His  method  is  that  of  a  bull  at  a  gate. 
The  middle-class  manufacturer,  of  course,  dishes  the  aristocrats. 
Victory  at  the  polls  over  Lord  Henry  Markham’s  wire-pulling  is 
crowned  by  the  conquest  of  Marjorie  Corbett’s  affections,  a  young 
lady  who  steps  straight  out  of  Les  Demi-Vierges,  and  this  synthesis 
of  Georges  Ohnet  and  Marcel  Prevost  is  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
author’s  adoption  of  Chehov’s  formula,  excluding  the  use  of  the 
climax.  Chehov,  however,  among  other  assets,  has  emotional 
climaxes  under  the  surface  to  make  up  for  his  renunciation  of  action, 
and,  failing  to  give  us  these,  Mr.  Harwood’s  calculated  incomplete¬ 
ness  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied.  Marcel  Prevost’s  heroine  besides 
has  a  motive  for  her  conduct.  She  adores  Subersaut,  and  she  is 
poor.  Marjorie  has  no  passion  for  her  lover,  though  her  virtue  is 
easier  than  Maud’s,  and  her  family  is  obviously  rich.  It  would  seem 
that  she  has  no  compelling  reason  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  parvenu, 
with  whom  she  has  nothing  in  common,  unless  it  be  to  provide  a 
cloak  for  her  relations  with  the  young  man  or  an  excuse  for  breaking 
them  off.  But  when  both  these  motives  are  carefully  excluded,  the 
situation,  starting  from  an  action  that  is  without  cause,  lacks  the 
fundamental  materials  for  development  into  the  acute  mental  struggle 
that  at  one  moment  was  foreshadowed.  The  truth  is  that  in  so  far 
as  Mr.  Harw'ood’s  play  springs  from  the  theme  of  maidenhood 
deflowered,  it  could  not  have  been  written  at  all  but  for  our  fatuously 
prolonged  censorship.  Mr.  Harwood,  too,  evidently  determined  to 
epater  les  bourgeois.  He  intends  us  to  gasp  when  a  ymmg  lady  of 
society  says  that  she  has  been  somebody’s  mistress.  Now  if  the 
censorship  did  not  still  in  many  cases  prevent  the  discussion  of  sexual 
matters  in  the  form  of  drama,  a  rising  author  and  genuine  devotee 
of  the  stsige  would  not  have  been  led  to  use  for  incidental  purposes 
a  motive  that  demanded  more  elaborate  treatment.  Had  he 
dealt  with  it  thoroughly,  it  would  have  strained  the  slight  framework 
of  his  play  to  breaking  point.  As  it  is,  a  combination  of  artifice  and 
sketchiness  results,  in  which  the  play  is  reduced  to  the  level  of 
parliamentary  backchat.  Many  of  the  epigrams  are  clever,  but  a 
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plethora  of  epigram  is  like  all  salt  and  no  egg.  Mixed  pickles  are 
good  with  beef,  but  taken  alone  make  a  windy  meal.  Moreover, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel,  mountainous  in  senti¬ 
ment  as  in  person,  the  acting  is  anything  but  epigrammatic.  Mr. 
Fred  Kerr,  a  ripe  favourite,  could  not  be  other  than  smooth  and  neat 
in  the  part  of  Lord  Arthur,  but  even  he  cannot  escape  the  general 
staleness  that  undiluted  flippancy  entails.  When  he  is  not  on  the 
stage,  as  in  Act  II,  sc.  1,  the  feeling  of  “  Now,  let’s  all  be  very 
daring  and  witty  ”  evaporates  and  leaves  a  dank  void.  The  rest  are 
strenuous  in  their  effort  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  acting  inconsistent 
with  drawing-room,  one  might  almost  say,  back  drawing-room, 
standards.  “  Do  you  really  believe,”  says  one  of  the  eharacters, 
‘‘  that  the  war  has  changed  us  all  so  much?  ”  One  thing  it  has 
certainly  not  changed  is  j\Ir.  ^McKinnel’s  custom  of  wearing  collars 
that  appear  too  tight  for  him  This  may  look  a  triviality,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  whose  neck  is  unnaturally  confined  in  starch 
to  deliver  spacious  sentiments  with  effect.  Mr.  McKinnel’s  one 
piece  of  good  rant,  where  Weston  denounces  the  caucus  game, 
seemed  as  constricted  as  his  Adam’s  apple;  perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
for  a  genuine  explosion  might  have  played  havoc  with  Mr,  Harwood’s 
vade  mecum  for  politicians.  On  the  social  side  of  the  picture.  Miss 
Cathleen  Nesbitt  is  equally  unhappy.  To  an  atmosphere  of  nice 
dresses  and  a  nice  country  cottage  her  habit,  apparently  inveterate, 
of  using  her  hand  like  a  poker  is  uncongenial.  The  stage  is  art,  not 
life,  and  to  move  on  it  an  art  in  itself.  Juxtaposition  with  two  such 
elegant  movers  as  Miss  Grace  Lane  and  Miss  Mabel  Terry  Lewis  is 
perhaps  unkind  to  Miss  Nesbitt;  but  in  any  case  her  favourite 
“  flopping,”  in  Jerry  Cruncher’s  word,  is  not  a  compensation  for 
unfledged  deportment 

“  What  wms  the  war  fought  for?  ”  asks  Mr.  Harwood’s  politician 
printer.  “Ah,  there  you  ’ave  me,”  retorts  the  chauffeur  who  was 
in  [Mespot.  If  Mr.  Harwood  had  turned  his  question  to  the  drama 
he  might  have  done  much  to  perfect  a  work  which  contains  too  many 
goorl  things  for  us  not  to  regret  its  lack  of  some  essential  to  artistic 
success.  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  pleases  the  public;  but  that 
will  not  be  enough  for  so  genuine  a  craftsman  as  Mr.  Harwood.  His 
earlier  plays  excel  the  present;  and  I  have  enough  of  the  faith  that 
he  predicates  of  success  in  politics  to  expect  him  to  outdo  it  by  far  in 
the  future. 


The  Skin  Game,  by  Mr  John  Galsworthy,  is  very  different  metal 
from  the  two  plays  we  have  been  considering.  If  it  resembles 
Mary  Rose  in  its  deep  seriousness,  it  is  unlike  both  Sir  James  Barrie 
and  Mr.  Harwood  by  reason  of  the  intense  actuality  of  its  theme. 
Not  that  it  apes  the  flitting  moment  by  allusions  to  the  post-war 
period  in  which  we  live,  but  it  is  of  our  life  as  we  know  it,  showing 
human,  English  beings  at  loggerheads,  and  the  result  of  their 
struggle  and  squabble  affecting  life  and  happiness.  The  play  is 
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noteworthy  in  many  respects.  It  has,  for  one  thing,  the  great  merit 
of  improving  as  it  goes  on.  Act  II.  is  better  than  Act  I.,  Act  III. 
immeasurably  better  than  Act  II.  Then  it  is  unexpected.  We  are 
accustomed  by  a  hundred  plays,  among  them  Mr.  Harwood’s,  to  see 
the  fine  gentleman  scored  off,  the  old  giving  way  to  the  new,  wealth 
and  native  ability  besting  tradition;  here  it  is  the  aristocrat  who  wins, 
the  old  traditions  that  stand  up  to  fast  bowling  and  knock  the 
upstart  out  of  the  field.  Viewed  all  round,  the  aristocrat,  type  of 
the  county  family  whom  Mr.  Galsworthy  loves  to  portray,  is  a  better 
man  than  the  manufacturing  intruder:  kindlier,  less  selfish,  inspired 
by  a  higher  standard  of  charity  than  his  opponent.  The  final  insult, 

“  Hypocrite  I  ”  that  the  beaten  Hornblower  hurls  at  Mr.  Hillcrist, 
as  he  flings  out  of  the  latter’s  home  that  he  tried  to  make  unbearable, 
and  out  of  the  neighbourhood  that  he  wanted  to  commercialise,  is 
unjust,  not  only  towards  the  squire,  though  the  taunt  moves  his  soft 
heart  to  tears — "  I  never  could  hate  properly,”  he  explains — but 
even  towards  the  squire’s  wife,  whose  steely  determination  formed 
the  rampart  on  which  Hornblower’s  bounce  and  malicious  pushful¬ 
ness  broke.  She  used  a  cruel  and  wicked  weapon  when  she  forced 
his  hand  by  threatening  to  reveal  a  shameful  secret  in  his  daughter- 
in-law’s  past;  and  had  Homblower’s  cntreprise  been  governed  by 
motives  of  a  business  character,  there  would  obviously  be  nothing 
to  be  said  for  her.  It  is  recognised  that  to  use  private  weapons  in 
a  business  quarrel  is  disgraceful,  the  more  so  if  they  are  directed 
against  a  woman;  but  Homblower’s  motive  in  the  first  instance  was 
to  have  revenge  for  the  slight  Mrs.  Hillcrist  put  on  his  son’s  wife, 
Chloe,  in  not  calling  on  her.  He  admits  that  he  could  put  up  his 
factory  in  another  place  than  just  opposite  Hillcrist ’s  windows,  and 
his  obstinacy  in  choosing  this  site  was  due  to  his  desire  to  drive  a 
family  who  had  socially  ignored  his  out  of  the  home  to  which  they 
had  been  attached  for  generations.  Mrs.  Hillcrist  cannot  therefore 
be  wholly  condemned  for  the  hard,  even  usurious,  want  of  scruple 
with  which  she  defends  her  own,  or  for  riposting  with  a  stroke  that 
deals  ruin,  perhaps  death,  to  a  young  woman  whose  history  when 
known  certainly  shows  her  to  be  dubious  eompany  for  decent  people 
For  Chloe  had  in  former  days  frequented  ”  the  promenade,”  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  Empire  of  ancient  fame,  and  was  used  by  shady 
solicitors  as  a  professional  means  for  proving  misconduct  in  collusive 
divorce  proceedings.  Chance  puts  the  knowledge  into  Mrs.  Hill¬ 
crist ’s  hands,  and  she  uses  it  with  devastating  effect. 

The  Skin  Game  is  remarkable  also  for  this,  that  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  at  last  foimd  himself  as  a  dramatist.  There  is  still  something 
of  his  special  minor  catechism,  both  in  the  tiresome  harping  on  the 
name  (do  any  people  really  label  their  own  actions  and  refer  every 
step  in  them  to  the  label?),  and  in  the  moralising  Hillcrist  girl,  who 
is  not  saved  from  being  a  bore  by  Miss  Meggie  Albanesi’s  breezy 
personality.  The  reiterated  symbolism  of  the  chimneys  and  the 
fields  sticks  a  little  in  the  throat,  and  there  are  moments  when  you 
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begin  to  fear  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  going  back  to  the  crude  effects 
of  class  contrast  that  formed  the  essentially  melodramatic  basis  of 
The  Silver  Box,  Strife,  and  Justice.  But,  whether  consciously  or 
because  his  plot  has  got  hold  of  him,  once  he  is  fairly  started  he 
jumps  into  pure  drama  and  holds  you  breathless  and  palpitating  in 
it  to  the  end.  Some  trammels  that  restrained  Mr.  Galsworthy  seem 
to  have  fallen  off,  and  when  we  see  Chloe  at  grips  with  the  pursu¬ 
ing  fate  let  loose  on  her  by  her  loving  father-in-law’s  ferocity  against 
his  neighbours,  we  realise  with  joy  that  we  have  to  do  with  an 
author  who  will  not  run  away  from  his  big  scenes,  but  will  give  free 
rein  to  the  opposing  passions  that  burst  forth  from  the  clash  of 
irreconcilable  characters  and  interests.  The  drama  is  worked  out  to 
the  uttermost,  with  sound  logic  from  its  premises,  and  there  is  no 
one  in  the  theatre  who  does  not  cry  in  his  heart,  “  This  is  right, 
this  is  the  real  thing  I  ’  ’ 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  one  point  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  feared  to  make  insufficient  use  of  the  materials  in  his 
hand.  In  a  powerful  scene  in  Chloe’s  room,  on  the  evening  after 
the  auction  where  Hornblower  has  defeated  Hillcrist  in  their  fight 
for  the  property  needed  to  complete  his  plans,  a  scene  excellently 
contrived  and  staged,  the  terrified  young  woman  ajjpeals  to  Hill- 
crist’s  agent,  who  has  collected  the  evidence  against  her.  She  offers 
him  {inything  to  let  her  off — her  money,  her  pearls,  herself.  The 
moment  was  played  with  affecting  intensity  by  Miss  Mary  Clare, 
well  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Elton;  but  the  edge  of  it  was  taken  off 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  lady’s-maid  being  concealed  behind  the 
screen.  In  whose  interest  the  maid  was  spying,  by  whom  i>aid,  and 
to  what  purpose,  was  never  revealed.  She  can  only  have  been  put 
in  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  to  justify  the  agent’s  protestation  in  the  last 
act  that  he  has  not  split  upon  Chloe,  and  that  the  Hornblowers’ 
establishment  and  all  the  village  are  talking  of  her  shame.  But 
servants  cannot  be  presumed  to  spy  and  risk,  and  in  this  case  receive, 
dismissal , without  motive;  and  the  motives  here  were  unexpressed, 
unless  indeed  Mr.  Galsworthy  wished  to  throw  in  a  page  from  Mir- 
beau’s  Le  Journal  d'une  Femme  de  Chamhre,  just  to  give  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  tlie  picture  of  the  browbeating  nonconformist  family.  But 
the  contest  of  Chloe  and  Hornblower,  from  their  mutually  incompat¬ 
ible  standpoints,  with  Dawker  and  Mrs.  Hillcrist,  is  too  poignant  for 
the  introduction  of  this  unsubstantiated  reptilian  creature,  whose 
knavery,  needless  for  the  play,  was  exaggerated  by  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  acting  of  her  impersonatrix.  Circumstantial  touches  are  not 
in  place  in  the  fierceness  of  the  dramatic  flame.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  might  have  allowed  us  more  such  at  the  opening  of 
the  play.  For  all  we  see,  the  Hillcrists  and  the  Hornblowers  live 
alone  in  the  world,  and  have  no  concerns  outside  scotching  one 
another.  We  hear  of  the  Duke  and  of  Miss  Mullins,  but  they  are 
mere  noticeboards :  “  Here  is  a  Duke;  there  a  spinster,”  as  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  set  up  placards  for  scenery  and  informed  the  audience  that 
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they  must  imagine  forests  and  ships.  It  is  unnatural  that  in  the 
acrimoniousness  of  a  struggle  involving  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  other  representatives  of  county  society  should  not  be 
at  hand  with  sympathy  and  advice  for  their  champion  against  so 
formidable  an  assailant.  The  Hillcrists  seem  only  to  exist  in  the 
single  moment  on  which  attention  is  concentrated.  Dumas,  say,  or 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  w'ith  a  few  concise  strokes  would  have  drawn  a 
wider  picture  to  show  the  general  interests  at  stake;  the  omission  to 
do  so  suggests  that  in  Mr.  Galsworthy  the  dramatist  has  not  yet  quite 
vanquished  the  hot  gospeller  of  reform.  The  deeper  though  less 
exciting  impression  made  with  far  slighter  means  by  Chehov,  treating 
substantially  the  same  theme  in  The  Cherry  Orchard,  is  largely  due 
to  his  inspiring  belief  in  the  completeness  of  his  characters’  person¬ 
alities. 

In  the  fierce  battle  that  swings  this  w'ay  and  that  and  seems 
undecided  till  almost  the  end,  the  protagonists  are  Mrs.  Hillcrist,  an 
intensely  vital  character,  and  Hornblower.  Miss  Helen  Haye  gave  a 
strong  performance  of  the  woman  standing  not  so  much  for  rights  of 
a  class  as  for  a  standard,  albeit  a  narrow  one,  of  conduct.  “  We’re 
better  people  than  these  Hornblowers;  they  are  not  going  to  stay 
here,  and  we  are,’’  is  her  philosophy.  Mr.  Athole  Stewart  is  a 
good  complement  to  her,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  breeding  and 
consideration  for  others.  Hornblower  is  Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn  and 
Mr.  Gwenn  is  Hornblower.  No  one  else  with  us  could  have  been  so 
good  in  the  part..  It  is  difficult  not  to  compare  him  with  de  Fdraudy 
and  The  Skin  Game  with  Mirbeau’s  Lea  Affaires  aont  lea  Affaires. 
Both  for  the  actor  and  for  the  play  it  is  high  praise  to  say  that,  where 
there  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  are  nevertheless  entirely  distinct. 
The  French  play  has  wider  application  and  greater  brilliance,  if  less 
humsin  sympathy.  To  Mr.  Gwetm  it  is  no  dispraise  to  say  that  neither 
does  he  rise  to  the  French  actor’s  level  in  breadth  and  subtlety 
None  other  of  our  time  has  shown  de  Fdraudy’s  genius  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  middle-class  and  working-men’s  characters,  and  of  filling 
out  an  impersonation  with  wealth  of  detail,  so  as  to  create  the  con¬ 
viction  of  rounded  individuality.  But  Mr.  Gwenn  does  very  much 
His  sincerity  is  great,  and  his  moments  of  concentrated  passion 
carry  us  with  him.  He  has  the  power  that  Garrick  had  in  the 
supreme  degree  of  acting  with  his  whole  body.  When  he  is  tri¬ 
umphant  he  vibrates  from  top  to  toe,  and  in  the  lassitude  of  defeat 
his  muscles  give  way  fronq  mental  weariness.  He  portrays  perfectly 
Homblower’s  inability  to  comprehend  the  Hillcrists’  position,  which 
renders  the  man’s  actions  natural,  while  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
degeneracy  in  them,  a  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  con¬ 
ception,  lifts  the  contest  between  them  to  be  typical  of  one  between 
distinct  types  of  culture. 


These  three  plays  taken  together  justify  an  exhilarating  view  of 
the  state  of  British  drama.  If  Mr.  Harwood’s  grasp  equalled  his 
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reach  they  would  be  an  exceptional  trio  to  boast  of  in  one  season 
He  may  yet  develop  into  the  long-awaited  dramatist  of  true  comedy. 
Sir  James  Barrie’s  achievement  cannot  astonish  anyone,  though 
it  must  delight  all  to  witness  the  perfection  to  which  he 
is  bringing  his  methods  and  the  \vider,  deeper  interests  he  is 
touching.  But  Mr.  Galsworthy  both  pleases  and  surprises.  All 
lovers  of  the  drama  will  hope  for  his  continuance  in  the  path  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction,  where  his  virile  emotion  and  strong  character¬ 
isation  have  almost  unlimited  scope.  There  is  promise  in  his  latest 
play  of  escape  for  our  highbrows  from  the  grey,  blank  qualities  over 
which  tlieatrical  cliques  of  ten  years  ago  went  into  ecstasies.  What¬ 
ever  the  future,  there  is  much  to  evoke  our  thanks  now.  It  is  rare 
that  spectators  can  offer  so  warm  a  tribute  of  praise  to  three  English 
playwrights  whose  works  have  been  produced  within  the  space  of 
one  month. 

John  Pollock. 


/ 
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If  we  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations,  either  as  a  real  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  desirable  force  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  or  only  as  a 
last  straw  at  which  a  foundering  civilisation  must  clutch  willy-nilly, 
then  we  must  pray  for  the  early  demise  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
For  that  organisation  is  slowly  killing  its  own  offspring  and  heir.  The 
offer  of  the  guardianship  of  Armenia  to  the  League  was  bad  enough, 
for  can  insincerity  go  much  further  than  when  three  Prime  Ministers 
sit  down  and  make  an  offer  to  themselves  in  another  manifestation 
and  then  instruct  their  subordinates  to  reject  that  offer?  The  League 
was  intended  for  a  better  purpose  than  to  be  the  mere  waste  paper 
basket  into  which  these  three  statesmen  can  hurl  their  more  awkward 
problems.  But  our  own  Prime  Minister  went  even  further,  and 
proceeded  to  use  the  refusal  of  the  Council  of  the  League  to  under¬ 
take  a  task,  which  he  and  his  colleagues  at  San  Bemo  had  failed  to 
cmpow'cr  it  to  undertake,  as  an  argument  against  the  League  and  in 
favour  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  League,  of  course,  has  no 
power  except  that  the  nations  comprising  it  arc  disposed  to  invest 
it  with,  and  as  an  international  authority  it  cannot  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  Supreme  Council.  The  proposal  to  make  the  Supreme 
Council  permanent  is  a  proposal  to  strangle  the  League  at  birth.  It 
is  also  a  proposal  to  abandon  any  hope  of  a  co-operative  international 
order.  For  the  Supreme  Council  is  only  an  ad  hoc  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  nations  successful  in  the  recent  war.  It  possesses  for 
the  moment  a  semblance  of  omnipotence,  though  its  reputation  in 
that  respect  has  been  gravely  shaken  by  its  failures  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Armenia,  and  the  Adriatic.  It  can  never  possess  the  moral 
authority  of  an  assembly  including  all  the  nations. 


Moreover,  the  League  when  it  achieves  universality  can  also  begin 
to  hope  for  immortality.  The  Supremo  Council  cannot.  It  is  the 
organ  of  an  alliance  of  which  no  one  can  guarantee  the  permanence. 
At  San  Remo  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a  wide  diverg¬ 
ence  of  view  between  M.  Millerand  and  Signor  Nitti.  There  was 
certainly  not  complete  unanimity  between  M.  Millerand  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  We  must  ever  remernber  that  alliances,  though 
reinforced  by  sentiment,  are  based  on  a  common  interest.  We  have 
to  think  in  terms  not  of  months  but  of  decades,  and  we  know  from 
past  history  that  as  the  common  interest  disappears  the  community 
of  sentiment  begins  to  weaken.  It  is  already  becoming  clear  that 
English  and  French  policies  differ  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  traditional  Whig  policy  of  this  country,  when 
victorious  in  war,  not  to  press  its  advantage  too  far,  not  to  imperil 
the  reality  of  its  success  by  making  a  recrudescence  of  the  conflict 
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certain  in  the  future.  That  is  the  view  which  the  vast  mass  of  the 
British  people  take  of  peacemaking,  and  judged  from  that  angle  they 
find  the  present  settlement  bad.  French  policy  is  different.  When 
examining  it  it  is  one’s  duty  to  be  scrupulously  fair,  especially  if  one 
has  things  to  say  which  sound  a  little  hard.  France  has  suffered 
horribly  from  Germany;  in  reality  she  has  suffered  more  from  the 
war  she  has  just  won  than  from  the  one  she  lost  in  1870.  She  is  left 
with  a  vast  belt  of  her  industrial  country  devastated  and  out  of 
action,  and  with  an  overwhelming  burden  of  debt.  And  many  of  her 
leading  statesmen  do  not  believe  in  a  future  of  peace.  They  believe 
rather  in  a  permanent  hostility  of  France  and  Germany.  They  desire 
to  make  the  most  out  of  the  present,  and  to  make  themselves  as 
secure  as  possible  in  a  military  sense  in  the  future. 


But  when  all  that  is  said  and  admitted,  they  are  not  going  the  right 
way  about  it.  They  demand  from  Germany  an  indemnity  so  vast 
that  most  people  believe  she  can  in  no  circumstances  pay  it,  at  any 
rate  of  such  dimensions  that  Germany  would  have  to  create  so  great 
an  exportable  surplus  of  goods  that  she  would  become  by  far  the 
strongest  industrial  nation.  From  a  nation  so  strong  it  would  mani¬ 
festly  be  difficult  to  get  anything  at  all.  France  also  desires  to  see 
Germany  completely  disarmed,  but  she  refuses  to  allow  the  weak 
Ebert  Government  sufficient  strength  to  disarm  the  half-independent 
Junker  divisions  which  still  exist.  She  needs  desperately  her  quota 
of  coal  from  Germany,  yet  she  instantly  vetoed  the  steps  taken  by 
the  German  Government  to  reduce  to  order  the  Euhr  district  from 
which  that  coal  must  come  She  is,  in  fact,  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways  on  the  very  largest  possible  scale.  The  gravest  danger  of  all 
is  that  there  is  a  strong  party  in  France,  supposed  to  be  influential  in 
Government  circles,  which  is  quite  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
exacting  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty,  and  which  hopes  to  make  the 
Germ^s’  failure  to  perform  their  obligations  an  excuse  for  demand¬ 
ing  the  Ehine  frontier.  Then  the  Watch  on  the  Ehine  would  begin 
again  with  a  vengeance,  and  another  war  would  be  inevitable.  The 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  though  his 
position  has  been  weakened  by  the  pledges  of  the  1918  election  and 
by  the  Treaty  itself  But  the  gravest  possible  disservice  is  being 
done  to  France  and  to  the  Entente  by  those  papers  which  would 
have  the  French  believe  that  the  British  public  will  back  them, 
against  our  own  statesnqen,  if  any  disagreement  should  occur.  The 
British  Government  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  begin  to  get  things 
straight  again  until  it  winds  up  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
which  has  its  basis  in  the  war  and  the  Treaty,  and  refers  the  whole 
problem  of  the  present  to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  should  be 
able  to  take  a  more  forward-looking  view. 


Six  years  ago  Sir  Edward  Carson  strode  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  engaged  in  discussing  Home  Eule,  and  retired  to 
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his  Cave  of  Adullam  in  Belfast.  Now  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle 
and  a  Home  Kule  Bill  is  going  through  without  the  assistance  of  one 
single  Nationalist  member.  It  is  very  easy  to  lay  the  blame  fw 
everything  on  the  impossibilism  of  the  Irish,  but  there  must  be  some 
real  reason  for  their  refusal  to  accept  now  what  they  were  clamour¬ 
ing  for  in  1914.  One  cause  lies  in  the  Bill  itself,  and  to  that  I  shall 
refer  later,  but  the  main  cause  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish  Execu¬ 
tive  from  the  moment  when  it  endeavoured  to  make  conscription  a 
condition  of  self-government  down  to  the  present  day.  In  point  of 
fact  our  attempt  at  resolute  government  has  been  an  ignominious 
failure,  as  it  was  bound  to  be,  for  a  Prussian  helmet  does  not  fit  the 
Englishman’s  head.  We  do  not  understand  the  rudiments  of  coer¬ 
cion.  If  we  adopted  the  method  pursued  by  the  Germans  in 
Belgium,  Ireland  would  be  reduced  to  order  in  a  few  months,  if  not 
weeks.  But  no  British  Government  will  adopt  those  methods,  and 
the  public  would  never  permit  it  to  do  so  even  if  it  wished.  The 
Germans  would  have  taken  hostages  from  among  the  most  prominent 
Sinn  Feiners  (in  point  of  fact  the  Government  have  got  plenty  to 
hand  in  their  various  prisons),  and  would  have  shot  one  or  two  every 
time  a  policeman  was  murdered.  If  that  failed  they  would  have 
burned  a  village  here  and  there.  But  as  there  is  very  fortunately 
no  chance  of  our  applying  the  Strafford,  and  German,  policy  of 
“  Thorough  ”  in  Ireland,  we  might  just  as  well  admit  that  coercion 
is  bound  to  fail.  It  has  failed  already.  Public  opinion  has  refused 
to  allow  untried  prisoners  to  be  detained  when  detention  involved 
their  death,  and  the  Government  yielded,  vociferating  its  intention 
to  resist  while  the  prisoners  were  in  fact  on  their  way  through  the 
prison  gate.  That  decision  marks  the  end  of  imprisonment  without 
trial,  because  it  means  that  every  man  can  free  himself  who  is 
willing  to  make  himself  ill.  The  Government  have  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  have  adopted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  to  agree  to  submit  all  these  cases  to  an  independent 
judicial  tribunal.  That  in  turn  means  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  imprison  men  simply  for  their  opinions,  as  the 
document  they  tried  to  force  Alderman  O’Brien  to  sign  proves  them 
to  have  done  in  the  past. 


There  will  never  be  a  chance  of  the  better  government  of  Ireland 
until  Dublin  Castle  is  purged  of  the  fanatically  Unionist  element.  Its 
traditional  policy  has  always  been  that  its  duty  is  not  merely  to 
govern  Ireland,  but  also  to  fight  Nationalism.  Unfortunately,  its 
theory  has  involved  the  superintendence  of  its  activities  from 
London,  which  has  spoiled  most,  though  not  all,  of  its  best  efforts. 
It  has  rejoiced  in  political  imprisonments,  and  in  treating  political 
offenders  ns  if  they  were  criminals.  From  the  famous  days  when 
Mr.  Balfour  was  cartooned  running  away  with  Mr  O’Brien’s  trousers, 
it  has  been  believed  that  the  spirit  of  Nationalists  could  be  broken 
by  clothing  them  in  broad  arrows  and  making  them  eat  skilly.  Now 
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^0  propositions  about  the  government  of  Ireland  must  be  admitted 
as  axioms.  If  Ireland  is  governed  from  London,  the  Executive  in 
Dublin  must  faithfully  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  at  West¬ 
minster,  just  as  any  other  Department  of  State  is  expected  to  do. 
It  must  not  have  independent  ideas  of  its  own.  Moreover,  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  one  of  conciliation  and  self-government, 
tie  policy  of  the  Executive  in  Dublin  must  not  be  one  of  irritation 
and  infringement  of  the  most  elementary  rights  of  the  ordinary 
British  citizen.  As  a  result  of  its  recent  activities,  it  finds  itself 
“confined  to  barracks  ”  in  Ireland,  at  cross-purposes  with  its 
superiors  in  London,  and  distrusted  by  the  British  public. 


The  second  essential  is  that  we  should  seriously  settle  down  to 
the  examination  of  what  the  Irish  really  want.  Their  demands  can 
be  summed  up  in  two  words,  independence  and  unity.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  gives  them  neither.  The  Home  Rule  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  at  least  give  them  the  latter.  To  my  mind  the  only 
possible  solution  is  to  offer  the  fullest  scheme  of  Dominion  Home 
Rule,  which  would  go  a  good  deal  farther  in  advance  of  the  present 
scheme  than  the  present  scheme  does  from  complete  union  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Ulster  difficulty  would  have  to  be  met,  but  such 
difficulties  have  been  met  in  Canada  with  very  little  trouble.  It 
could  be  met  in  this  case  quite  sufficiently  by  giving  the  Ulster  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  an  All-Ireland  Parliament  the  right  to  veto,  so  far  as 
Ulster  was  concerned,  legislation  on  certain  specified  points,  such  as 
religion,  education,  and  discriminatory  taxation.  Personally,  if  Sinn 
Fein  cannot  be  placated  without,  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  throw 
in  a  provision  that  a  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  total  independence 
should  be  taken  fifteen  years  after  the  Irish  Parliament  began  to 
function,  with  the  saving  clause  that  Ulster  would,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  vote  herself  back  into  union  with  Great  Britain.  That 
safeguard,  together  with  the  obvious  economic  advantages  of  theo¬ 
retical  unity  with  Britain,  would,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  many 
Irishmen,  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  vote  for  independence 
when  the  present  bitterness  had  passed  away,  and  when  substantial 
independence  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the 
meantime,  until  the  Dublin  Parliament  is  in  operation,  a  council 
should  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Viceroy.  It  should  consist  of  a 
majority  of  Nationalists  whom  the  Irish  trust  even  though  they  do 
not  for  the  moment  follow. 


There  is  a  spectre  lurking  at  the  back  of  the  Irish  question  that  is 
very  little  talked  about,  especially  and  for  very  good  reasons,  by  Sinn 
Feiners,  and  that  is  the  drift  to  the  Left  of  the  Irish  Labour  move¬ 
ment.  It  always  has  been  extreme,  and  it  is  now  more  or  less 
frankly  Bolshevik.  Now  many  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
Sinn  Fein,  like  many  prominent  Nationalists  before  them,  are  Con¬ 
servative  in  general  politics.  Nationalist  feeling  cuts  across  all  the 
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ordinary  political  lines  of  cleavage,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  its 
being  anathema  in  many  advanced  Labour  circles.  I  was  told  the 
other  day  that  Irish  Labour  supports  Sinn  Fein,  partly  because  it  is 
sincerely  Nationalist,  bub  also  because  it  believes  that  a  Soviet  revo¬ 
lution  would  be  very  easy  once  a  new  and  rather  weak  and  divided 
Sirm  Fein  Government  was  in  being.  Moreover,  it  is  beginning  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  Ulster  and  the  South.  The  working 
people  of  Belfast  are  becoming  a  little  tired  of  their  complete  politi¬ 
cal  subordination  to  a  small  group  of  Ulster  landowners  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  men.  This,  of  course,  accounts  for  a  good  deal.  It  accounts, 
among  other  things,  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Ulster  leaders 
have  abandoned  the  three  Nationalist  Ulster  counties.  They  would 
have  been  an  awkward  leaven  of  Irish  Labour  in  the  Ulster  loaf. 
It  may  even  account  for  the  acceptance  of  Home  Eule  by  the  Carson 
party,  for  these,  on  this  theory,  however  much  they  may  dislike 
division  fi'om  Britain,  would  be  tempted  to  leap  at  the  chance  of 
creating  a  political  barrier  between  the  North  of  Ireland  and  the 
South. 


I  hear  that  a  large  section  of  the  Guild  Socialists  in  this  country 
have  been  led  so  far  astray  by  the  success  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  Eussia  that  they  are  adopting  its  tenets  of  the  catastrophic 
revolution  and  of  minority  rule.  If  they  do  it  will  be  a  pity, 
because  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  advanced  schools  of  thought 
among  the  younger  men  will  have  to  be  written  off  by  practical 
reformers.  Very  few  people  in  England  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  Bolshevism  really  means.  They  have  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  abusing  it  for  irrelevant  reasons.  The  Bolshevik  theory 
and  practice  is  based  on  three  main  propositions.  First,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  an  electoral  system  based  on  geographical  constituencies 
cannot  provide  a  sound  and  representative  assembly.  Secondly,  that 
society  has  always  been  ruled,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  by  a  minority 
working  in  its  own  interests.  Thirdly,  that  the  majority  is  at  once 
too  apathetic  to  overthrow  the  domination  of  the  wealthy  class  and 
too  unwieldy  to  govern,  at  any  rate  during  the  transitional  stage. 
Hence  under  the  name  of  the  “  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ”  all 
the  Eussians  have  really  got  is  the  dictatorshij)  of  a  small  minority 
of  politically  active  people.  This  minority  subjects  the  mass  of 
ordinary  workers  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  all,  of  course,  for  their  own 
good.  This  part  of  the  theory  is  really  the  old  idea  of  an  aristocracy 
of  talent  under  another  name.  It  has  attracted  political  theorists  in 
every  age.  It  is  open  to  two  objections,  which  to  my  mind  are 
insuperable. 

In  the  first  place  the  principal  reason  for  the  evolutionary  success 
of  democracy,  by  which  I  mean  for  the  moment  majority  rule,  is  not 
so  much  its  greater  fairness  in  comparison  with  any  other  system, 
but  its  greater  stability.  Monarchs  may  be  overthrown  by  barons 
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and  barons  by  bourgeois,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Democracy 
»'ith  all  its  faults  and  inefficiency,  stands  on  the  broad  basis  that  the 
majority  can  get  their  way  without  upsetting  the  Constitution. 
Unless  that  is  so,  every  acute  controversy  must  expose  the  State  to 
the  danger  of  revolution.  And  society  has  now  become  so  complex 
that  even  the  most  justifiable  revolution  is  bound  to  be  a  disaster. 
It  is  a  highly  complex  machine,  and  every  individual  must  suffer  if 
it  is  disorganised  in  any  way.  Unless,  therefore,  the  circumstances 
are  intolerable  it  is  better  to  win  reforms  slowly  than  to  throw 
society  even  temporarily  into  chaos.  Minority  rule  gives  a  constant 
temptation  to  other  groups  not  in  power  to  seize  it  by  the  same 
means  as  did  the  ruling  group  before  them,  namely,  by  organising 
a  stronger  minority  out  of  the  vast  reserve  provided  by  the  majority 
If  a  group  of  extremists  seized  power  in  this  country  by  means  of  a 
revolutionary  coup  during  a  general  strike,  they  would  be  lucky  if 
Uiey  retained  power  for  six  months.  And  on  their  own  confessed 
principles  they  would  have  no  right  to,  except  that  they  thought  their 
theories  right  and  that  they  possessed  the  power  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Everyone  else  would  be  entitled  to  hold  a  contrary  opinion 
and  to  meet  force  with  force.  The  result  would  be  a  constant  series 
of  upheavals  until  a  saddened  and  wiser  society  realised  that  majority 
rule  is  the  only  safe  and  stable  basis  on  which  to  build  a  modern 
State,  that  if  the  majority  like  to  be  misled  they  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  be,  and  that  if  the  majority  are  apathetic  it  is  possibly  because 
their  conditions  of  life  are  by  no  means  intolerable.  It  is  not  as  if 
minorities  need  ever  despair  of  convincing  the  majority.  Every 
reform  is  at  first  advocated  by  one  minority,  ridiculed  by  another, 
and  ignored  by  the  majority.  If  it  is  sound  it  wins  through  in  the 
long  run.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Chartists  are  now 
accepted  commonplaces  of  our  political  life. 


Another  fatal  objection  to  this  claim  of  a  minority  to  seize  power 
by  force  is  that  its  right  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  majority  cannot 
be  admitted  for  a  moment.  Every  tyrant  and  every  group  of  perse¬ 
cutors  in  history  have  made  that  claim,  including  the  Inquisitors, 
who  burned  people  for  the  good  of  their  'souls.  The  answer  to  the 
pose  of  Lenin  is  the  pose  of  Koltchak,  as  the  saviour  of  Kussia,  and 
in  such  circumstances  the  first  to  claim  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
shall  choose  freely  between  the  rival  parties  puts  himself  in  a  very 
strong  moral  position.  Moreover,  all  this  talk  about  the  apathetic 
majority  is  really  great  nonsense.  No  one  is  really  apathetic  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all,  and  those  who  are  so  apathetic  as 
not  to  vote  do  not  influence  any  issue  in  either  direction.  Socialists 
do  not  need  to  convince  the  majority,  they  only  need  to  convince 
more  than  they  antagonise,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  If  they 
can  do  so  they  will  get  their  way.  If  they  do  not  they  never  can  get 
it  permanently,  in  a  country  with  a  political  past  like  ours.  Only  one 
thing  can  justify  a  minority’s  taking  drastic  action  by  force,  and  that 
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is  the  suppression  by  the  powers  that  be  of  its  right  to  make  itaeK 
heard.  That  I  admit  it  must  fight  for,  and  should  fight  for,  if  it  y 
at  all  sincere.  In  fact,  I  should  say  that  there  are  two  inviolable 
laws  for  a  stable,  democratic  society.  One  is  that  no  minority  has  a 
right  to  enforce  its  will  on  a  majority,  however  convinced  it  may  be 
that  its  doctrine  is  sound.  The  other  is  that  no  majority  has  the 
right  to  prevent  a  minority  from  expressing  its  opinions,  however 
pernicious  it  may  think  those  opinions  to  be.  And  those  are  both 
truths  that  our  fathers  discovered  for  us,  and  it  seems  a  little  absurd 
that  this  generation  should  have  to  discover  them  over  again.  Yet 
in  both  instances  such  is  the  case.  If  the  Guild  Socialists  go  wrwig 
over  the  first  of  them  it  will  be  a  great  pity,  for  in  their  theory  of 
functional  representation  they  are  putting  forward  a  valuable  and 
interesting  idea.  A  general  assembly  elected  by  geographical  con¬ 
stituencies  does  not  represent  the  voter  properly  as  worker,  consumer, 
and  individual.  Devolution  is  almost  certainly  needed  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  and  not  only  in  one,  by  which  I  mean  that  Parliament  should 
cede  control  not  only  over  certain  areas,  but  also  over  certain 
functions. 

H.  B.  Usher. 
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